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PERSONS  RESPRESENTED. 


Timon,  a  noble  Athenian* 

lSius,      I  lords,  andfattercrs  of  Timon. 

Ventidius,  one  of  Timon's  false  friends. 

Apemantus,  a  churlish  philosopher. 

Alcibiades,  an  Athenian  General. 

Flavins,  stexcard  to  Timon. 

Flaminius,} 

Lucilius,     >  Timon' s  servants. 

Servilius,    ) 
Caphis,        '^       * 

T\^T'      U,xanU  to  Timou's  Creditors. 
Lucius,        V 

TZT^nLfVarro.and  theSerrant  ofUdo> 

tuo  of  Timon' s  creditors. 
Cupid  and  Maskers.    Three  Strangers. 
Yoct,  Painter,  JeueUer  and  Merchant 
An  old  Athenian.    A  Page.    A  Tool. 

Phrynia,     7  ^nigfresses  to  Alcibiades. 
Timandra,  i 

Other  Lords,  Senators,  Ofuers,  Soldiers,  Thief 
and  Attendants. 

Scene,  Athens i  mid  the  Woods  adjoining. 


TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 


ACT  I, 

SCENE  L    Alliens,     J  Hall  in  Timon's  House. 

Enter  Poet,   Painter,    Jeweller,   Merchant,  ajid 
Others  at  several  Doors. 

Toet. 

CjrooD  day,  sir. 

Fain.  I  am  glad  you  are  well. 

Poet.  I  have  not  seen  you  long  3  How  goes  the 
woild  ? 

Vain.  It  wears  sir,  as  it  grows. 

Vovt.  Ay,  that's  well  known  : 

iJBut  what  particular  rarity  ?  what  strange, 
(Which  manifold  record  not  matches  r   See, 
Magick  of  bounty!  all  these  spirits  thy  power 
Hdtli  conjur" d  to  attend.    I  know  tlie  merchant. 

V(un.  i  know  them  both  )    t'other' s  a  jeweller. 

Mer.  O,  'tis  a  worthy  lord  ! 

Jeu\  Nay,  that's  most  fix'd. 

}dtr.  A  most  incomparable  man  5  breath' d, *  a» 
,  it  were. 

To  an  untirable  and  continuatc  ^  goodness  : 
He  passes.^ 

Jnc.         I  have  a  jewel  here. 

Mer.  O,  pray,  let's  see't :  For  the  lord  Timon^ 
sir? 

Jew.  If  he  will  touch  tlie  estimate  :    But,  for 
that 

*  Inured  by  constant  practice.         '^  For  continual. 
3  /.  €.  Exceeds,  goes  beyond  comiwoa  bouftds. 


4  TiMo:Nr  OF  Act  I, 

Poet.  When  we  for  recompense  have  prais'd  the- 
vile. 
It  stains  the  glory  in  that  happy  verse 
Which  aptly  sings  the  good. 
Mer.  'Tis  a  good  form. 

[^Looking  at  the  Jewel, 
Jew.  And  rich  :  here  is  a  water,  look  you. 
Fain,  You  are  rapt^  sir,  in  some  work,  some 
dedication 
To  the  great  lord. 

Foet,  A  tiling  slipp'd  idly  from  me. 

Our  poesy  is  as  a  gum,  which  oozes 
From  whence  'tis  nourished :  The  iire  i'the  flint 
Shows  not,  till  it  be  struck;  our  gentle  flame 
Provokes  itself,  and,  like  the  current,  flies 
Each  bound  it  chafes.    What  have  you  there  ? 
Pain,  A  picture,  sir. — And  when  comes  your 

book  fortli  ? 
Poet,  Upon  the  heels  of  .my  presentment,^  sir. 
Let's  see  your  piece. 

Fain,  Tis  a  good  piece. 

Foet,  So  'tis :  this  comes  off  well  and  excellent. 
Fain,  Indifferent. 

Foet,  Admirable:  How  this  grace 

Speaks  his  own  standing  !  what  a  mental  power 
This  eye  shoots  forth !  how  big  imagination 
Moves  in  this  lip  !  to  the  dumbness  of  tlie  gesture 
One  might  interpret. 

Fain,  It  is  a  pretty  mocking  of  the  life. 
Here  is  a  touch  j  Is't  good  ? 

Foet,  I'll  say  of  it. 

It  tutors  nature  :  artificial  strife^ 
Lives  in  these  touches,  livelier  than  life. 

*  As  soon  as  my  book  has  been  presented  to  Timoil, 
5  /.  c.  The  contest  of  art  with  nature. 


Scene  /.  atiiens. 


I 


Enter  certain  Senators,  and  pass  over. 

Pain,  How  this  lord's  followed  ! 

Poet.  The  senators  of  Athens  : — Happy  men! 

Pain,  Look,  more ! 

Poet,  You  see  this  confluence,  this  great  flood 
Hpv  of  visitors. 

IfTiave,  in  this  rough  work,  shap'd  out  a  man, 
Whgm  this  beneath  world  doth  embrace  and  hug 
^With  amplest  entertainment :  My  free  drift 
iHiilts  not  particularly,^  but  moves  itself 
In  a  wide  sea  of  wax  :  no  levell'd  malice 
Infects  one  comma  in  the  course  I  hold  5 
Bat  flies  an  eagle  flight,  bold,  and  forth  on. 
Leaving  no  tract  behind. 

Pain,  How  shall  I  understand  you  ? 
,    Poet,  I'll  unbolt"  to  yq];?. 

You  see  how  all  conditions,  how  all  minds, 
(As  well  of  glib  and  slippery  creatures,  as 
Of  grave  and  austere  quality,)  tender  down 
Their  services  to  lord  Timon  :  his  large  fortune. 
Upon  his  good  and  gracious  nature  hanging. 
Subdues  and  properties  to  his  love  and  tendance 
All  sorts  of  hearts  5  yea,  from  tlie  glass-fac'd  flat- 
terer^ 
To  Apemantus,  that  few  things  loves  better 
Tliaa  to  abhor  himself :  even  he  drops  down 
The  knee  before  him,  and  returns  in  peace 
Most  rich  in  Timon's  nod. 

Pain,  I  saw  them  speak  together. 

Poet,  Sir,  I  have  upon  a  high  and  pleasant  hill, 
Feign'd  Fortune  to  be  thron'd  :    The  base  o'thc 
mount 

VOL.  vir.  c 

*  My  design  does  not  stop  at  any  particular  character. 
"  Open,  explain. 
'One  who  shows  by  rellectiQn  th$  look*  of  his  patron. 
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Is  rank'd  with  all  deserts,  all  kind  of  natures. 
That  labour  on  the  bosom  of  this  sphere 
To  propagate  their  states  :  "^  amongst  them  all. 
Whose  eyes  are  on  this  sovereign  lady  fix'd. 
One  do  I  personate  of  lord  Timon's  frame. 
Whom  Fortune  with  her  ivory  hand  wafts  to  her; 
Whose  present  grace  to  present  slaves  and  servants 
Translates  his  rivals. 

Fain,  'Tis  conceived  to  scope. 

This  throne,  this  Fortune,  and  this  hill,  methinkSj 
With  one  man  beckoned  from  the  rest  below. 
Bowing  his  head  against  the  steepy  mount 
To  climb  his  happiness,  would  be  well  expressed 
in  our  condition. 

Poet.  Nay,  sir,  but  hear  me  on : 

All  those  which  were  his  fellows  but  of  late, 
(Some  better  than  his  value,)  on  the  moment 
Follow  his  strides,  his  lobbies  fill  with  tendance. 
Rain  sacrificial  whisperings^  in  his  ear. 
Make  sacred  even  his  stirrop,  and  through  him 
Drink  ^  the  free  air. 

Paiji.  Ay,  marry,  what  of  these  ? 

Poet,  When  Fortune,  in  her  shift  and  change 
of  mood, 

Spurns  down  her  late  belov'd,  all  his  dependantsj 
Which  labour' d  after  him  to  the  mountain's  top. 
Even  on  their  knees  and  hands,  let  him  slip  downj 
Not  one  accompanying  his  declining  foot.  ■ 

Pam,  'Tis  common  : 
A  thousand  moral  paintings  I  can  show 
That  shall  demonstrate  these  quick  blows  of  for- 
tune 
More  pregnantly  than  words.    Yet  you  do  well. 
To  show  lord  Timon,  that  mean  eyes  ^  have  seen 
The  foot  above  the  head. 

9  To  advance  their  conditions  of  life.        *  Whisperings  o 
officious  servility.     *  Inhale,      3 /.  ^,  inferior  spectators 


Scene  /.  ATHENS.  / 

Trumpets  sound,     Ente)*  TiMO^,  attended;    the 
Servant  of  Ve:ntidius  talking  xcith  him. 

Tim,  Imprison'd  is  he^  say  you  ? 

Ven,  Serv,  Ay,  my  good  lord  :  iive  talents  is  his 
debt; 

His  means  most  short,  his  creditors  most  strait : 
Your  honourable  letter  he  desires 
To  those  have  shut  him  up  5  which  failing  to  him^ 
Periods  his  comfort. 

Tim.  Noble  Ventidius !  Well  j 

I  am  not  of  that  feather,  to  shake  off 
^My  friend  when  he  must  need  me.  I  do  know  him 
A  gentleman,  that  well  deserves  a  help. 
Which  he  shall  have :    I'll  pay  the  debt,  and  frce 
him. 
Ven,  Ser.  Your  lordship  ever  binds  him. 
Tim,  Commend  me  to  him :  1  will  send  his  ran- 
some; 
!  And,  being  enfranchis'd,  bid  him  come  to  me  : — 
'  *Tis  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up, 
i  But  to  support  him  after. — Fare  you  well. 
Feji,  Serv,  All  happiness  to  your  honour  ! 

[^Exif, 

Enter  an  old  Atlienian. 

Old  Ath,  Lord  Timon,  hear  me  speak. 
Tim.  Freely,  good  father. 

Old  Ath.  Thou  hast  a  servant  nam'd  Lucilius. 
Tim,  I  have  so  :   What  of  him  ? 
Old  Ath.  Most  noble  Timon,  call  the  man  be- 
fore thee. 
Tim.  Attends  he  here,  or  no  ? — Lucilius  \ 

Enter  Lucilius. 

Imc.  Here,  at  your  lordship*s  service. 
c  2 
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OldAtJi.  This  fellow  here,  lord  Timon,  tlii« 
thy  crecaare^ 
By  night  frequents  my  house.    I  am  a  man 
That  from  my  first  have  been  inclin'd  to  thrift  j 
And  my  estate  deser\^es  an  heir  more  rais'd. 
Than  one  which  holds  a  trencher. 

Tim,  Well;  what  further? 

Old  Atlu  One  only  daugliter  have  I,  no  kin  else. 
On  whom  I  may  confer  vvhat  I  have  got : 
The  maid  is  fair^  o'the  youngest  for  a  bride. 
And  I  have  bred  her  at  my  dearest  cost^ 
In  qualities  of  the  best.     This  man  of  thine 
Attempts  her  love  :  I  pr  ythee,  noble  lord. 
Join  with  me  to  forbid  him  lier  resort  3 
Myself  have  spoke  in  vain. 

Tim.  The  man  is  honest. 

Old  Ath.  Therefore  he  will  be,  Timon  : 
His  honesty  rewards  him  in  itself. 
It  must  not  bear  my  daughter. 

Tim.  Does  she  love  him? 

Old  Ath,  She  is  young,  and  apt : 
Our  own  precedent  passions  do  instruct  us 
What  levity's  in  youth. 

Tim.  [_To  LuciLius.]  Love  you  the  maid  ? 

Luc.  Ay,  my  good  lord^  and  she  accepts  of  it* 

Old  Ath.   If  in  her  marriage  my  consent  b« 
missing,  .j, 

I  call  the  gods  to  witness,  I  will  choose 
Mine  heir  from  forth  the  beggars  of  the  world. 
And  dispossess  her  all. 

Tim.  How  shall  she  be  endow'd. 

If  she  be  mated  with  an  equal  husband  ? 

Old  Ath.  Three  talents,  on  the  present}  in  fu- 
ture, all. 

Tim.  Tliis  gentleman  of  mine  hath  serv'dmelong; 
To  build  his  fortune,  I  will  sti'ain  a  little. 
For  'tis  a  bond  in  men.    Give  him  tliy  daughter  : 
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What  you  bestow,  in  him  I'll  counterpoise^ 
•And  make  him  weigh  with  her. 

Old  Ath.  Most  noble  lord, 

iPawn  me  to  this  yovir  honour,  she  is  his. 

Tim.  My  hand  to  thee  5  mine  honour  on  my 
promise. 

L?/c.  Humbly  I  thank  your  lordship :  Never  may 
|That  state  or  fortune  fall  into  my  keeping. 
Which  is  not  ow'd  to  you! 

[Exeunt  LuciLius  and  old  Athenian. 

¥o€t.  Vouchsafe  my  labour,  and  long  live  yefur 
lordship  ! 

Tim,  I  thank  you ;  you  shall  hear  from  me  anon : 
Go  not  away. — What  have  you  there,  my  friend? 

Pain.  A  piece  of  painting,  which  I  do  beseech 
Your  lordship  to  accept. 

Tim,  Painting  is  welcome. 

The  painting  is  almost  the  natural  man ; 
For  since  dishonour  trafficks  with  man's  nature^ 
He  is  but  outside  :  These  pencil'd  figures  are 
Even  such  as  they  give  out.'*     I  like  your  work; 
And  you  shall  find,  I  like  it :  wait  attendance 
Till  you  hear  further  from  me. 

Pain.  The  gods  preserve  you! 

^  Tim,  Well  fare  you,  gentlemen  :  Give  me  your 
hand ; 
Wc  must  needs  dine  together. — Sir,  your  jewel 
Hath  sufterd  under  praise. 

Jcu\  What,  my  lord  ?  dispraise? 

Tim.  A  meer  satiety  of  commendations. 
If  I  should  pay  you  for't  as  'tis  extoll'd. 
It  would  unclew^"  me  qaite, 

Co 

*  Pictures  have  no  hypocrisy  ;  they  are  what  they  pro- 
fess to  be. 

5  Jo  unclcw  a  mw^  is  to  draw  out  jtlic  whole  mass  of 
bis  ibiviu>es» 
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Jeiv,  My  lord,  'tis  rated 

As  thosC;,  which  sell,  would  give  :    But  you  well 

know. 
Things  of  like  value,  differing  in  the  owners. 
Are  prized  by  their  masters  :  believe' t,  dear  lord^ 
You  mend  the  jewel  by  wearing  it, 

Tim,  Well  mocked. 

3Itr,  No,  my  good  lord  3  he  speaks  the  commoa 
tongue. 
Which  all  men  speak  with  him. 

Tim.  Look,  who  comes  here.  Will  you  be  chid  ? 

E«/e/' Apemantus, 

Jew.  We  will  bear,  with  your  lordship. 
.  Mer,  He'll  spare  none. 

Ti?n.  Good  morrow  to  thee,  gentle  Apemantus  I 
A  pern.  Till  I  be  gentle,  stay  for  thy  good  mor- 
row ', 
Wlieji  thou  art  Timon's  dog,  and  these  knaves 
honest. 
Tim,  Why  dost  thou  call  then>  knaves  ?   thou 

know'st  them  not. 
Apart.  Are  tliey  not  Atlienians  ? 
Tim.  Yes. 

Apcm.  Then  I  repent  not. 
Jeiv.  You  know  me,  Apemantus. 
Apcm.  Thou  knowest,  I  do  3  I  call'dthee  by  thjr 
name. 

Tim.  Thou  art  proud,  Apemantus. 
Apem.  Of  nothing  so  much,  as  that  I  am  not 
like  Timon. 

2'im,  Whither  art  going? 

Apem.  To  knock  out  an  honest  Athenian's  brains, 
Tim.  That's  a  deed  thoult  die  for. 
Apem.  Right,  if  doing  nothing  be  death  by  the 
iaw. 

Tim.  How  likest  thou  this  picture^  Apemantus  ? 
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Apem,  The  best,  for  the  innocence. 
Ti7n,  Wrought  he  not  well,  that  painted  it  ? 
Apem,  He  wrought  better,  that  made  the  painter 5 
and  yet  he's  but  a  filthy  piece  of  w^ork. 
Fain,  You  are  a  dog. 

Apem,  Thy  mother's  of  my  generation;  What's 
she,  if  I  be  a  dog  ? 

Tim,  Wilt  dine  with  me^  Apcmantus  ? 
Apem,  No  5  I  eat  not  lords. 
I       Tim,  An  thou  should'st,  thou'dst  anger  ladies. 
I       Apem,  O,  they  eat  lords  3  so  tliey  come  by  great 
I  bellies. 

Ti7n,  That's  a  lascivious  apprehension. 
Apem.  So  thou  apprehend'st  it:  Take  it  for  thy 
\  labour. 

Tim.  How  dost  thou  like  this  jewel,  Apemantas  ? 
Apem.  Not  so  well  as  plain-dealing,^'  which  will 
not  cost  a  man  a  doit. 

Tim.  What  dost  thou  think  'tis  worth  ? 
Apem,    Not  w^orth  my  thinking. — How  no\T 
poet  ? 
Putt,  How  now,  philosopher  ? 
Apem.  Thou  liest. 
Poet,  Art  not  one  ? 
Apem,  Yes. 
Poet,  Then  I  lie  not. 
Apem,  Art  not  a  poet  ? 
Poet,  Yes. 

Apem.  Then  thou  liest :  look  in  thy  last  work^ 
where  thou  hast  fcign'd  him  a  worthy  fellow. 
Poet.  That's  not  feign'd,  he  is  so. 
Apem.  Yes,  he  is  w^orthy  of  thee,  and  to  pay 
hee  for  thy  labour  :  He,  that  loves  to  be  flattered, 
s  worthy  o'the  flatterer.  Heavens,  that  I  were  a 
ord ! 

{  ^  Alluding  to  the  proverb:  plain-dealirg  is  a  jewel,  bttt 

jhsy  who  u*e  it  be^^4is. 
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Tim.  What  would' st  do  then,  Apemantiis  ? 

Aiiam.  Even  as  Apemantus  does  now,  hate  a 
lord  with  mv  heart. 

Tim.  What,  thyself? 

Apem,  Ay. 

Tim.  AVherefore  ? 

Apem.  That  I  had  no  angry  wit  to  be  a  lord.— 
Art  not  thou  a  merchant  ? 

Mer,  Ay,  Apemantus. 

Apem.  Traffick  confound  thee,  if  the  gods  will 

not ! 

Mcr.  If  traffick  do  it,  the  gods  do  it. 

Apem.  Traffick's  thy  god,  and  thy  god  confound 
thee ! 

Trumpets  sound.     Enter  a  Servant. 

Tim.  What  trumpet's  that? 

Sax\  *Tis  Alcibiades,  and 

Some  twenty  horse,  all  of  companionship. 

Tim.  Pray,  entertain  them}  give  them  guide  to 

U3, —  [^Exmnt  some  Attendants. 

You  must  needs  dine  with  me : — Go  not  you  hence. 

Till  I  have  thank'd  you 5  and,  when  dinner's  done. 

Show  me  this  piece.— I  am  joyful  of  your  sights. — 

Enter  Alcibiades,  xdtk  his  Company. 
Most  welcome,  sir  !  [^rhey  salute, 

Apem.  So,  so;  there!— 

Aches  contract  and  starve  your  supple  jomts! — 
That  there  should  be  small  love  'mongst  these 

sweet  knaves. 
And  all  this  court' sy  I  The  strain  of  man's  bred  out 
Into  baboon  and  monkey.'' 

Akih,  Sir,  you  have  sav  d  my  longing,  and  I  feed 
Most  hungrily  on  your  sight. 

7  Man  is  degenerated  \  his  strain  or  Unease  is  worn  dowa 

into  a  monkev> 


Scene  T,  Athens.  IS 

Tinu  Right  /Welcome,  sir  : 

Ere  we  depart,  we'll  share  a  bounteous  time 
III  different  pleasures.    Pray  you,  let  us  in. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Apemantus. 
Enter  tivo  Lords. 
1  Lord.  What  time  a  day  is't,  Apemantus  ? 
Apem.  Time  to  be  honest. 

1  Lord.  That  time  serves  still. 

Jpem.  llie  most  accursed  thou,  that  still  omit'st 
it. 

2  Lord,  Thou  art  going  to  lord  Timon*s  feast. 
Apem.  Ay;  to  see  meat  till  knaves^  and  wiiit 

heat  fools. 

5?  Lord,  Fare  thee  well,  fare  thee  well. 

Apem,  lliou  art  a  fool,  to  bid  me  farewell  twice. 

2  Lord,  Why,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem,  Shouldst  have  kept  one  to  thyself,  for  1 
jOican  to  give  thee  none* 
t     1  Lord.  Hang  thyself. 

A-peip,  No,  I  will  do  nothing  at  thy  bidding; 
ttiake  thy  requests  to  thy  friend. 

2  liOrd,  Away,  unpeaceable  dog,  or  I'll  spurii 
Jbee  hence. 

Aptm,  I  will  fly,  like  a  dog,  the  heels  of  the  ass. 

[ILxit, 

1  Lord,  He's  opposite   to  humanity.     Come, 

shall  we  in, 
bid  taste  lord  Tim.on'f*  bounty  ?  he  outgoes 
lie  very  heart  of  kindness. 

2  Lord,  He  pours  it  out  3  Plutus,  the  god  of* 

gold, 
>  but  his  steward  :  no  meed,^  but  he  repays 
evenfold  above  itself  >  no  gift  to  him, 
'Ut  breeds  the  giver  a  return  exceeding 
Jl  use  of  quittance.*^ 


M^ed  here  means  desert.  0  i.  s.  All  the  customary 

Tut  urns  made  iu  discharge  oi'  obligations. 
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1  Lord,  The  noblest  mind  he  carriesj 
That  ever  govern'  d  man . 

2  Jyjrd.  Long  may  he  live  in  fortunes  1    Shal 

v/e  in  ? 
1  Lord.  I'll  keep  you  company.  iKitmt 

SCENE  11. 

The  same.     A  lloom  of  State  in  Timon's  House^ 

Hautboys  playing  loud  musick,  A  great  banqui 
served  in;  Flavius  and  others  attending ;  the 
enter  Timo^^  Alcibiabes,  Lucius,  Lucui 
Lus,  Sempuonius,  and  other  Athenian  Sena 
tors,  ti'zYA  Ve:ntidius,  and  Attendants.  Tht 
tomes,  dropping  after  ail,  Ap  em  ant  us,  t/wcoij 
tcntedly. 

Ven.  Most  honour'd  Timon,  't  hath  pleased  tl 
gods  remember 
My  father's  age,  and  call  him  to  long  peace. 
He  is  gone  happy,  and  has  left  me  rich  ; 
Then,  as  in  grateful  virtue  I  am  bound 
To  your  free  heajt,  I  do  return  those  talents. 
Doubled,  with  thanks,  and  service,  frgm  whose  he 
I  deriv'd  liberty. 

Tim.  O,  by  no  means. 

Honest  Ventidius  :  you  mistake  my  love ; 
I  gave  it  freely  ever  j  and  there's  none 
Can  truly  say,  he  gives,  if  he  receives  : 
If  our  betters  play  at  that  game,  we  must  not  d2 
^  To  imitate  them  5  Faults  that  are  rich,  are  fair. 
Ven.  A  noble  spirit. 

{^Ihey  all  stand  ceremoniously  looking 

TiMON. 

Tim.  Nay,  my  lords,  cer^mo|' 

Was  but  devis'd  at  first,  to  set  a  gloss 
On  faint  deeds,  hollow  welcomes. 
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Recanting  goodness,  sorry  ere  *tis  shown  ; 
But  where  there  is  true  friendship,  there  needs  none. 
iPray,  sit  y  more  welcome  are  ye  to  my  fortunes, 
Than  my  fortunes  to  me.         '  ['^'/'^^  sif, 

1  Lord.  My  lord,  we  always  have  confess'd  it. 
Jjjem.  Ho,  ho,  confess'd  it?  hang'd  it>  have  you 

not? 
Tim.  O,  Apem.antus ! — yon  are  w^elcome. 
^pem.  No, 

liTou  shall  not  make  me  welcome  : 
[  come  to  have  thee  thrust  me  out  of  doors. 
Tim,  ¥ye,  thou  art  a  churl  3  you  have  got  a  hu- 
mour there 

poes  not  become  a  man,  *tls  much  to  blame  : 
rhey  say,  my  lords,  that  irafnrar  brcvis  cst,"^ 
?ut  yond'  man's  ever  angry. 
jo,  let  him  have  a  table  by  himself; 
ifor  he  does  neither  aftect  company, 
>Jor  is  he  fit  for  it,  indeed. 

Jpem.  Let  me  stay  at  thine  own  peril,  Timon  ; 
[  dome  to  observe ;  I  give  thee  warning  on't. 
^  Tiw.  I  take  no  heed  of  thee ;  tliou  art  an  Athe- 
iian;  therefore  welcome:  I  myself  would  have 
i|io  power  :  pr'ythee,  let  my  meat  make  thee  silent. 
Apem.  I  scorn  thy  meat  5  'twould  choke  me,  for 
I  should 
Te'er  flatter  thee.—O  you  gods!   what  a  number 
)f  men  eat  Timon,  and  he  sees  them  not !  - 
t  grieves  me,  to  see  so  many  dip  their  meat 
a|D  one  man's  blood  ;   and  all  the  madness  is, 
le  cheers  them  up  too.  ^ 
wonder,  men  dare  trust  themselves  with  men  : 


9  Anger  is  a  short  madness. , 
'  The  allusion  is  to  a  pack  of  hounds  trained  to  pursuit, 
y  being  gratified  with  the  blood  of  an  animal  which  they 
11,  and  the  wonder  is,  that  the  animal,  on  which  they  ar« 
eding,  cheers  them  to  the  chacc. 
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Metliinks  they  should  invite  them  without  knives  | 
Good  for  their  meat,  and  safer  for  their  lives. 
There's  much  example  for't  5  the  fellow,  that 
iiits  next  him  now,  parts  bread  with  him,  and 

pledges 
The  breath  of  him  in  a  divided  draught. 
Is  the  readiest  man  to  kill  him  ;  it  has  been  provU 
If  I 

Were  a  huge  man,  I  should  fear  to  drink  at  meals ;' 
Lest  tliey  should  spy  my  windpipe's  dangerousi 

notes  : 
Great  men  should  drink  with  harness"  on  tlieii 

throats. 
Tim,  My  lord,  in  heart 3  ^  and  let  the  health  go 

round. 
2  Lord.  Let  it  flow  this  way,  my  good  lord. 
Apem.  Flow  this  way 

A  brave  fellow ! — he  keeps  his  tides  welj.  Tmion^' 
Those  healths  will  make  thee,  and  thy  state,  look  ill. 
Here's  that,  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  sinner. 
Honest  water,  which  ne*er  left  man  i'the  mire  : 
This,  and  my  food,  are  equals  3  there's  no  odds. 
Feasts  are  too  proud  to  give  thanks  to  the  god*, 

Apemantus's  Grace. 

Immortal  gods^  I  crave  no  pelf; 
1  pray  for  no  maii^  but  myself: 
Grant  I  may  never  prove  so  fond  ^^ 
To  trust  onan  on  his  oath  or  bond; 
Or  a  harlot^  for  her  "seeping: 
Or  a  dog^  that  seems  a  sleeping; 
Or  a  keeper  with  7ny  freedom  ; 
Or  my  friends ;,  if  I  should  need  *em, 
AmejK    So  fall  to't : 
Rich  7nen  sin,  and  1  eat  root, 

[Eats  and  dri?ih 

-  Armour*         3  With  sincerity.         *  Foolish. 


I 
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Ifluch  good  dlch  tliy  good  heart,  Apemantus ! 

Tim.  Captain  Alcibiades,  your  hearths  inthe  field 
now. 

Alcib.  My  heart  is  ever,  at  your  ser^'ice,  my  lord, 

Ti7n.  Yeu  had  rather  be  at  a  breakfast  of  eiiQ»- 
mies,  then  a  dinner  of  friends. 

4lcib,  So  they  were  bleeding-new,  my  lord, 
diere's  no  meat  like  them  j  I  could  wish  my  be&t 
friend  at  such  a  feast. 

.  Apem.  *Would  ail  those  flatterers  were  thint 
snemies  then  ^  that  then  thou  might'st  kill  'eni^ 
and  bid  me  to  'em. 

",  1  Lord,  Might  we  but  have  that  happiness,  my 
Iprd,  that  you  would  once  use  our  hearts,  whereby 
live  might  express  some  part  of  our  zeals,  we  should 
Jiink  ourselves  for  ever  perfect.  ^ 

Tim,  O,  no  doubt,  my  good  friends,  but  the  gods 
iJiemselves  have  provided  that  I  shall  have  much 
lelp  from  you:  How  had  you  been  my  friends 
jlse  ?  why  have  you  that  charitable^  title  from 
housands,  did  you  not  chiefly  belong  to  my  heart  ? 
[  have  told  more  of  you  to  myself,  than  you  caa 
vitli  modesty  speak  in  your  own  behalf  3  and  thus 
ir  1  confirm  you.  O,  you  gods,  think  I,  what 
leed  we  have  any  friends,  if  we  should  never  hav« 
leed  of  them  ?  they  were  the  most  needless  crea* 
ures  living,  should  we  ne*er  have  use  for  tliem  : 
nd  would  most  resemble  sweet  instruments  hung 
ip  in  cases,  that  keep  their  sounds  to  themselves. 
(V^hy,  I  have  often  wished  myself  poorer,  that  I 
flight  come  nearer  to  you.  We  are  born  to  do 
•enefits  :  and  what  better  or  properer  can  we  call 
ur  own,  than  tlie  riches  of  our  friends  ?  O,  what 
precious  comfort  'tis,  to  have  so  many,  like  bro- 

VOL,  VU.  D 

*  /.  tf  Airived  ^t  the  perfection  of  happii^ess. 
•  Endearix)^. 
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thers,  commanding  one  another's  fortunes !  O  joy^ 
e*en  made  away  ere  it  can  be  born  1  Mine  eyesj 
cannot  hold  oat  water,  methinks  :  to  forget  their 
faults,  I  drink  to  you, 

Apem,  Thou  weepest  to  make  them  drink,  Ti^' 
mon. 

2  Lord.  Joy  had  the  like  conception  in  our  eyes. 
And,  at  that  instant,  like  a  babe  sprung  up. 

Apem .  Ho,  ho  !  I  laugh  to  think  that  babe  a 
bastard. 

5^  Lord.  I  promise  you,  my  lord,  you  mov'd  ipe: 
much. 

Apefn.  Much  !  7  [Tucket  sounded, 

Tim.  What  means  that  trump  ? — How  now  ? 

E7it€r  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Please  you,  my  lord,  there  are  certain  la- 
dies most  desirous  of  admittance. 

Tiin.  Ladies  ?    what  are  their  wills  ? 

Serv.  There  comes  with  them  a  forerunner,  my 
lord,  which  bears  that  office,  to  signify  their  plea^ 
sures. 

Ti?n.  I  pray,  let  them  be  admitted, 

Eiiter  Cupid, 

Cup,  Hail  to  thee,  worthy  Timon ; — and  to  all 
That  of  his  bounties  taste  ! — The  live  best  senses 
Acknowledge  thee  their  patron  5  and  come  freel] 
To  gratulate  thy  plenteous  bosom :  The  ear. 
Taste,  touch,  smell,  all  pleas'd  from  thy  table  rise 
They  only  now  come  but  to  feast  thine  eyes. 

Ti?n.  They  are  welcome  all  5  let  them  have  kinc 

admittance  ; 

Musick,  make  their  welcome.  [Exit  Cufi© 

7  Much,  was  formerly  an  expression  of  contemptuoui 
3id|iiiration» 


\  Scene  II.  athens,  I3 

1  Lord.  Yovi  see^  my  lord^  how  ample  you  are 
belov'd. 

f  Musick,  Re-enter  Cupib,  'iDith  a  masque  0/ Ladies 
as  Amazons,  ivith  lutes  in  their  hands,  dancing, 
and  flai/ing. 

Apem,  Hey  day,  what  a  sweep  of  vanity  come* 
this  way ! 
They  dance  !  they  ate  mad  women. 
Like  madness  is  the  glory  of  this  Hfe, 
As  this  pomp  shows  to  a  httle  oil,  and  root. 
We  make  ourselves  fools,  to  disport  ourselves ; 
And  spend  our  flatteries,  to  drink  those  men. 
Upon  w  hose  age  we  void  it  up  again, 
'  Witli  poisonous  spite,  and  envy.  Who  lives,  that's 

not 
!  Depraved,  or  depraves  ?  who  dies,  that  bears 
j  Kot  one  spurn  to  their  graves  of  their  friends'  gift? 
I J  should  fear,  those,  that  dance  before  me  now, 
'  Would  one  day  stamp  upon  me :  It  has  been  done  5 
i  Men  shut  their  doors  against  a  setting  sun. 

The  Lords  rise  from  table,  with  much  adoring  of 
Tim  ON  5  ancly  to  show  their  loves,  each  singles 
out  an  Amazon,  and  all  dance,  men  'with  uovien, 
a  lofty  strain  or  two  to  the  hautboys ,  and  cease, 

Tim.  You  have  done  our  pleasures  much  grace, 
fair  ladies. 
Set  a  fair  fashion  on  our  entertainment. 
Which  was  not  half  so  beautiful  and  kind'^ 
You  have  added  worth  unto't,  and  lively  lustre. 
And  entertained  me  with  mine  own  device  5 
I  am  to  thank  you  for  it. 

1  Lady,  My  lord,  you  take  us  even  at  the  best, 
Apem,  *  Faith,  for  tJhe  worst  is  filthy  3  and  would 
\  not  liold  taking,  I  doubt  me. 
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Tim,  Ladies,  there  is  an  idle  banquet 
Attends  you :  Please  you  to  dispose  yourselyes. 

All  Lad,  Most  thankfully,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  Cupid,  and  Ladies* 

Tf?«.  Flavius,— — » 

Flav,  My  lord. 

Tim,  The  little  casket  bring  me  hither, 

llav.  Yes,  my  lord. — More  jewels  yet ! 
There  is  no  crossing  him  in  his  humour  5  [^Asidcl 
Else  I  should  tell  him, — Well, — i'faith,  I  should,! 
When  all's  spent,  he*d  be  cross'd  ^  then,  an  he  could,! 
'Tis  pity,  bounty  had  not  eyes  behind  j 
That  man  might  ne'er  be  wretched  for  his  mind.9 
[Exity  and  returns  xvtth  the  caskett 

1  Lord,  Where  be  our  men  ? 
Seri\  Here,  my  lord,  in  readiness* 

2  Lord.  Our  horses. 
Tim.  O  my  friends,  I  have  one  word) 

To  say  to  you : — Look  you,  my  good  lord,  I  inu8l| 
Entreat  you,  honour  me  so  much,  as  to 
Advance  tliis  jewel ; 
Accept,  and  wear  it,  kind  my  lord, 

1  Lord.  I  am  so  far  already  in  your  gifts^— • 

JIL  So  are  we  all. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Sen\  My  lord,  there  are  certain  nobles  of  thi 
senate 
fjewly  alighted,  and  come  to  visit  you, 
Tim.  They  are  fairly  welcome. 
Flav,  I  beseech  your  honour^ 

Vouchsafe  me  a  word ;  it  does  concern  you  near, 
Tim,  Near  ?  why  then  another  time  I'll  hej 
thee: 

*  Shakspeare  plays  on  the  word  crossed  ;  alluding  to  tilt) 
piece  of  silver  money  called  a  cross. 

»  For  his  nobleness  of  soul.  ; 
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fpr'ythee,  let  us  be  provided 
To  show  them  entertainment. 
Flav,  I  scarce  know  how. 

Enter  another  Sen^ant. 

'  2  Serv.  May  it  please  your  honour,  the  lord 

Lucius, 
lut  of  his  free  love,  hath  presented  to  you 
l?our  milk-white  horses,  trapp'd  in  silver. 
Tim,  I  shall  accept  them  fairly :  let  the  presents 

Ejiter  a  third  Servant, 

3e  worthily  entertain'd. — How  now,  what  news? 
3  Serv,  Please  you,  my  lord,  that  honourable 
jentleman,  lord  IaicuIUis,  entreats  your  company 
:o-morrow  to  hunt  with  him  ;  and  has  sent  your 
Honour  two  brace  of  greyhounds. 
\    Tim.  I'll  hunt  with  him;  And  let  tliem  be  re- 

ceiv'd, 
!^ot  without  fair  reward. 

,  Flav.  \_Aside.']  What  will  this  come  to  ? 

[^e  commands  us  to  provide,  and  give  great  gifts, 
.^nd  all  out  of  an  empty  coffer. — 
STor  will  he  know  his  purse  -,  or  yield  me  this. 
To  show  him  what  a  beggar  his  heart  is, 
Being  of  no  power  to  make  his  wishes  good  5 
lis  promises  fly  so  beyond  his  state. 
That  what  he  speaks  is  all  in  debt,  he  owes 
.^or  every  word ;  he  is  so  kind,  that  he  now 
Pays  interest  for't ;  his  land's  put  to  their  books* 
vVell,  'v/ould  I  were  gently  put  out  of  qifice, 
Before  I  were  forc'd  out  1 
.happier  is  he  that  has  no  friend  to  feed, 
rhan  such  as  do  even  enemies  exceed, 
!i  bleed  inwardly  for  my  lord.  [Edh 

D  3 
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Tim,  You  do  3''0urselvc 

Much  wrong,  you  bate  too  much  of  your  owi 

merits :- — 
Here,  my  lord, ,  a  trifle  of  our  love. 

2  LorcL  With  more  than  common  thanks  I  wii 

receive  it. 

3  Lord,  O,  he  is  the  very  soul  of  bounty  ! 
Tmi.  And  now  I  remember  me^  my  lord^  yoi 


gave 


Good  words  tlie  other  day  of  a  bay  courser 
I  rode  on  ;  it  is  yours,  because  you  lik'd  it. 

2  Lord.  I  beseech  you,  pardon  me^  my  lord^  ir 
that. 

7'im.  You  may  take  my  word,  my  lord ;  I  know^ 
no  man 
Can  justly  praise,  but  what  he  does  affect  : 
I  weigh  my  friend's  affection  with  mine  own ; 
I'll  tell  you  true.     I'll  call  on  you. 

All  Lords,  None  so  welcome, 

Tim,  I  take  all  and  your  several  visitations 
So  kind  to  heart,  'tis  not  enough  to  give  5 
Methinks,  I  could  deal '  kingdoms  to  my  friends^ 
And  ne'er  be  weary. — Alcibiades, 
Thou  art  a  soldier,  therefore  seldom  rich^ 
It  comes  in  charity  to  thee  :  for  all  thy  living 
Is  'mongst  the  dead  5  and  all  the  lands  thou  hast 
Lie  in  a  pitch'd  field. 

Alcib,  Ay,  defiled  land,  my  lord. 

1  luord.  We  are  so  virtuously  bound, 

Ti77i,  And  so 

Am  I  to  you. 

2  Lord,        So  infinitely  endear' d^ 

Tim,  All  to  you,  * — Lights,  more  lights. 

1  Lord,  The  best  of  happiness,. 

*  i.  e.  Could  dispense  them  on  every  side  with  an  un- 
g-mdging  distribution,  like  that  with  which  I  could  de-il 
dut  ci'rds,  *  i.  €,  AH  happinet>ii  to  you. 
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s|  Honour,  and  fortunes,  keep  with  you,  lord  Timon ! 
Tm.  Ready  for  his  friends. 

[Exeunt  Alcibiades,  Lords,  SfC. 
Apem,  What  a  coil's  here  ! 

'  Serving  of  becks,  ^  and  jutting  out  of  bums  ! 
I  doubt  whether  thoir  legs  be  worth  the  sums 
That  are  given  for  'em.  Friendship's  full  of  dregs  : 
Methinks,  false  hearts  should  never  have  sound  legs. 
Thus  honest  fools  lay  out  their  wealth  on  court'sies. 
Tim.  Now,  Apemantus,  if  thou  wert  not  sullen, 
I'd  be  good  to  thee. 

Apem,  No,  I'll  nothing  :  for. 

If  I  should  be  brib'd  too,  there  would  be  none  left 
To  rail  upon  thee  5  and  tlien  thou  would'st  sin  the 

faster. 
Thou  giv'st  so  long,  Timon,  I  fear  me,  tliou 
Wilt  give  away  thyself  in  paper  ^  shortly  : 
I  What  need  these  feasts,  pomps,  and  vain  glories  ? 
Tirn,  ^'^J> 

An  you  begin  to  rail  on  society  once, 
I  am  sworn,  not  to  give  regard  to  you. 
Farewell  5   and  come  with  better  musick.     [^Exit. 
Apem,  So ; — 

IThou'lt  not  hear  me  now, — thou  shalt  not  then, 

I'll  lock 
Thy  heaven^  from  thee.  O,  that  men's  ears  should 

be 
To  counsel  deaf,  but  not  to  flattery !  [Exit. 

3  Offering  salutations* 
*  /.  tf.  Be  ruined  by  his  securities  entered  into. 
^  By  his  heaven  he  nneans  good  advice  j  the  only  thirds 
fcy  which  he  could  bs  saved. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  L    The  same.    A  Room  in  a  Senator's  j 
House. 

Enter  a  Senator^  uith  papers  in  his  hand* 

Sen,  And  late,  five  thousand  to  Varro  5  and  ta 
Isidore 
He  owes  nine  thousand :  besides  my  former  sum,j 
Which  makes  it  five  and  twenty. — Still  in  motion! 
Of  raging  waste  \  It  cannot  hold  -,  it  will  not.         | 
If  I  want  gold,  steal  but  a  beggar's  dog. 
And  give  it  Timon,  why,  the  dog  coins  gold  : 
If  I  would  sell  my  horse,  and  buy  twenty  mor« 
Better  than  he,  why,  give  my  horse  to  Timon, 
Ask  nothing,  give  it  him,  it  foals  me,  straight. 
And  able  horses  :  No  porter  at  his  gate*  5 
But  ratlier  one  that  smiles,  and  still  invites 
All  that  pass  by.     It  cannot  hold  ;  no  reason 
Can  found  his  state  in  safety.     Caphis^  ho  ! 
Caphis^  I  say ! 

Enter  Capiiis. 

Caph.  Here,  sir  -,  What  is  your  pleasure  ? 

Sen,  Get  on  your  cloak^  and  haste  you  to  lord 
Timon  5 
Importune  him  for  my  monies  )   be  not  ceas'd  ^ 
With  slight  denial  5  nor  then  silenc'd,  when— 
CorNmend  7ne  to  your  master — and  the  cap 
Plays  in  the  right  hand,  thus  : — but  tell  him,  sir- 
rah. 
My  uses  cry  to  me,  I  must  serve  my  turn 
Out  of  mine  own  3  his  days  and  times  are  past^ 
And  my  reliances  on  his  fracted  dates 
Have  smit  my  credit :  I  love,  and  honour  him  5 
<»  Stopped. 


fcene  11.  a  th  ens,  Z$' 

Jut  must  not  break  my  back,  to  heal  his  finger : 

mmediate  are  my  needs  ;  and  my  relief 

^ust  not  be  toss'd  and  turn'd  to  me  in  words,  ^ 

3ut  find  supply  immediate.     Get  you  gone  : 

?ut  on  a  most  importunate  aspect, 

\.  visage  of  demand  ]  for,  I  do  fear, 

^hen  every  feather  sticks  in  his  own  wing, 

U)rd  Timon  will  be  left  a  naked  gull, 

i^Vhich  flashes  now  a  phoenix.     Get  you  gone. 

Caph,  I  go,  sir. 

Sen,  I  go,  sir  ? — take  the  bonds  along  with  you^ 
\.nd  have  the  dates  in  compt. 

Cap/u  I  will^  sir, 

^m.  Go. 

lExeufU^ 

SCENE  IL 

The  same.    A  Hall  in  Timon's  House. 

Enter  Flavius,  with  many  hills  in  his  hand. 

Flav,  No  care,  no  stop  !  so  senseless  of  expence^ 
rhat  he  will  neither  know  how  to  maintain  it, 
>Jor  cease  his  flow  of  riot :   Takes  no  account 
Sow  things  go  from  him  *,  nor  resumes  no  care 
Df  what  is  to  continue ;  Never  mind 
Was  to  be  so  unwise,  to  be  so  kind. 
iVhat  shall  be  done  ?  He  will  not  hear,  till  feel  : 
[  must  be  round  with  him  now  he  comes  from 

hunting. 
Fye,  fye,  fye,  fye ! 

Enter  Caphis^  and  the  Serv^ants  of  Isidore  and 
Varuo. 

Caph.  Good  even,"  Varro ;  What, 

STou  come  for  money  ? 

7  Good  even  was  the  usual  salutation  from  noon. 
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Voi\  SeiT,  Is't  not  your  business  i 

Capk.  It  is  ; — And  yours  too,  Isidore  ? 
Jsid.  SetT.  It  is 

C'apk.  'Wduld  we  were  all  discharg'd! 
Vay,Sen\  I  fear 

Caph.  Here  comes  the  lord. 

FMterTiMO-i^f^  Alcibiades,  ^/;?^  Lords,  cy 

Tm,  So  soon  as  dinner's  done,  we'll  forth  agaii 
My  Alcibiades. — ^With  me?  What's  your  will? 

Capiff,  My  lord,  here  is  a  note  of  certain  dues 

Tim.  Dues?  Whence  are  you  ? 

Capk.  Of  Athens  here,  my  16: 

Tim,  Go  to  my  steward. 

Caph,  Please  it  your  lordship,  he  hath  put  me 
To  the  succession  of  new  days  this  month  : 
My  master  is  awak'd  by  great  occasion. 
To  call  upon  his  own  j  and  humbly  prays  you. 
That  witii  your  other  noble  parts  you'll  suit^ 
In  giving  him  his  right. 

7m,  Mine  honest  friend, 

I  pr'y thee,  but  repair  to  me  next  morning. 

Caph.  Nay,  good  my  lord, 

Tim,  Contain  thyself,  good  friei] 

Var.  S€n\  One  Varro's  servant,  my  good  lord,] 

Ls'td.  Serv.  From  Isidor 

He  humbly  prays  your  speedy  payment, — 

Caph.  If  you  did  know,  my  lord,  my  maste 
wants, 

Var.  Se/T,  'Twas  due  on  forfeiture,  my  loi 
six  weeks. 
And  past,- 

hid.  Sen\  Your  steward  puts  me  off,  my  lore 
And  I  am  sent  expressly  to  your  lordship. 

Tim.  Give  me  breath  :- 

*  /.  e.  To  hunting;  in  our  author's  time  it  was  the  ci 
torn  to  hunt  as  well  after  dinner  as  before. 
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j(ldo  beseech  you,  good  my  lords,  keep  oa; 

[E.vcioit  Alcieiades  ajid  Lords, 
sill  wait  upon  you  instantly. — Come  hither^  pray 
you,  [To  FLivUs, 

1  [ow  goes  the  world;,  that  I  am  thus  encoant^d 
^ith. clamorous  demands  of  date-broke  boadsi 
.nd  the  detention  of  long-since-due  debts,       \ 
gainst  my  honour  ?  \ 

qI  Tlav.  Please  you,  gentlemen, 

he  time  is  unagreeable  to  this  business  : 
our  importanacy  cease,  till  after  dinner  j 
liat  I  may  make  his  lordship  understand 
irl^herefore  you  are  not  paid. 

Tim.  Do  soi  my  friends  : 

|ee  them  well  entertain'd.  [ExU  T1.M0N.  , 

Tlav,  I  pray,  draw  near.        \ 

lExit  FI4AVIUS.   \ 

Enter  Apemantx/s  and  a  Fool, 

Caph,  Stay,  stay,  here  comes  the  fool  with  Ape^ 
iiantus  5  let's  have  some  sport  with  'qm. 
Far.  Serv.  Hang  him,  he'll  abuse  us. 
Isid.  Serv.  A  plague  upon  him,  dog  ! 
Var,  Serv.  How  dost,  fool  ? 
,^  Apein,  Dost  dialogue  with  thy  shadow? 
Var.  Serv,  I  speak  not  to  thee. 
/lp€?n.  No  5  'tis  to  thyself,— Come  away. 

[7b  t/ic  Fool. 
Isid.  Serv.  [To  Var.  Serv.]  There's  the  fool 
r|Langs  on  your  back  already. 

Jpem.  No,  thou  stand' st  single,  thou  art  not  on 
lim  yet. 
Caph,  Where's  the  fool  now. 
Ape?n.  He  last  asked  the  question. — Poor  rogues, 
md  usurers'  men!  bawds  between  gold  and  want! 
^  AH  Serv.  What  are  we,  Apemantus  ? 
Apem.  Asses.  3 
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'      AUSej^v.  Why? 

Apemi  That  you  ask  me  what  you  are,  and 
not/knqW  yourselves. — Speak  to  *em,  fool. 

looll  How  dk)  you^  gentlemen? 

AUiServ.  Gramercies^  good  fool :  How  dc 
your  mistress  ? 

FooL  She*s  e'en  setting  on  water  to  scald  su 
chickens  as  you  are.  'Would^  we  could  see  you 
Corinth, 

Apan,  Good !  gramercy. 

,  E)iter  Page. 

/     Tool,  Look  you,  here  comes  my  mistress'  paj 

Page.  [7b  the  Fool.]  Why,  how  now,  captaii 
what  do  you  in  this  wise  company  ?— How  d( 
thou,  Apemantus? 

Apem,  'Would  1  had  a  rod  in  my  mouthy  thai 
might  answer  tliee  profitably. 

Page,  Pr'ytliee,  Apemantus,  read  me  the  supe 
ficription  of  these  letters }  I  know  not  which 
which. 

Apem,  Canst  not  read  ? 

Page,  No. 

Apem,  There  will  little  learning  die  then,  tl 
day  thou  art  hanged.  This  is  to  lord  Timon  ;  tl 
to  Alcibiades.  Go  3  thou  wast  born  a  bastard,  ai 
thou'lt  die  a  bawd. 

Page,  Thou  wast  whelped  a  dog ;  and  thou  shi 
famish,  a  dog's  deatli.     Answer  not,  I  am  gont 

lExit  Pag 
.  Apem,  Even  so  thou  out-run'st  grace.     Fool, 
Ijvill  go  with  you  to  lord  Timon's. 

Fool,  Will  you  leave  me  there  ? 

Apem,  If  I'imon  stay  at  home.— You  three  ser 
three  usurers  ? 

AU  xb'e/'v.  Ay ;  'would  tl\ey  served  us  ! 


,  Apem.  So  would  I, — as  good  a  trick  as  ever 
langman  served  thief. 

I'ool,  Are  you  three  usurers'  men  ? 

All  Sew,  Ay,  fool. 

TooL  I  think,  no  usurer  biit  has  a  fool  to  his 
servant:  My  mistress  is  one,  and  I  am  her  fool. 
SVhen  men  come  to  borrow  of  your  masters,  they 
ipproach  sadly,  and  go  away  merry  5  but  they 
^nter  my  mistress'  liouse  merrily,  and  go  away 
adly  :  The  reason  of  this  ? 

Var.  Sen.  I  could  render  one. 

Apc7)t.  Do  it  then,  that  we  may  account  thcc  a 
kvhoremaster,  and  a  knave  5  which  notwithstand- 
ng,  thou  shalt  be  no  less  esteemed. 

Fai.  Serv.  What  is  a  w^horemaster,  fool  ? 

Fool.  A  fool  in  good  clothes,  and  something 
ke  thee.  'Tis  a  spirit :  sometime,  it  appears  likc 
i  lord  ',  sometime,  like  a  lawyer  j  sometime,  like 
I  philosopher,  witli  two  stones  more  than  his  ar- 
tificial one  :  He  is  very  often  like  a  knight ;  and, 
l^enerally  in  all  shapes,  that  man  goes  up  and 
iown  in,  from  fourscore  to  thirteen,  this  spirit 
valks  in. 

lar.  Serv,  Thou  art  not  altogether  a  fool. 

lujol.  Nor  thou  akogedier  a  wise  man  :  as  much 
foolery  as  I  have,  so  much  wit  thou  lackest. 

A  pan.  That  answer  might  have  become  Ape- 
nantus. 

All  Serv,  Aside^,  aside  j  here  comes  lord  Timon. 

i{t'-c///er  Ti MO N  and  Flavivs. 

Apem,  Come,  with  me,  fool,  come. 

Fool.  I  do  not  always  follow  lover,  elder  bro- 
h<iv,  and  woman ;   sometime,  the  philosopher. 

[ Exeunt  Ai* t ma n t u s  a/td  Fool, 
'  VOL.  VI r.  F 
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Flat'.  Tray  you,  walk  near;  I'll  speak  with  you 
anon.  [Exemit  Serv. 

Thn.  You  make  me  marvel :    Wherefore,  ere 
this  time. 
Had  you  not  fully  laid  my  state  before  me ; 
That  I  might  so  have  rated  my  expence. 
As  I  had  loave  of  means  ? 

liar.  You  would  not  hear  me/ 

At  many  leisures  I  proposed. 

Tim,  Goto: 

Perchance,  some  single  vantages  you  took. 
When  my  indisposition  put  you  back  -, 
And  that  unaptness  made  your  minister. 
Thus  to  excuse  yourself. 

Flat,  O  my  good  lord  ] 

At  many  times  I  brought  in  my  accounts. 
Laid  them  before  you  ;  you  would  throw  them  off. 
And  say,  you  found  them  in  mine  honesty. 
When,  for  some  trifling  present,  you  have  bid  me 
Return  so  much,^  1  have  shook  my  head,  and  wept  5 
Yea,  'gainst  the  authority  of  manners,  pray'd  you 
To  hold  your  hand  more  close  :  I  did  endure 
Not  seldom,  nor  no  slight  checks ;  when  I  have 
Prompted  you,  in  the  ebb  of  your  estate. 
And  your  great  flow  of  debts.    My  dear-lov'd  lord. 
Though  you  hear  now,  (too late  !)  yet  now's  a  time,  , 
The  greatest  of  your  having  lacks  a  half 
To  pay  your  present  debts. 

Ti7n,  Let  all  my  land  be  sold. 

F/av.  'Tis  all  engag'd,  some  forfeited  and  gone  5 
And  what  remains  will  hardly  stop  the  mouth 
Of  present  dues  :  the  future  comes  apace  : 
What  shall  defend  the  interim  ?  and  at  length 
How  goes  our  reckoning  ? 

Tim,  To  Lacedaemon  did  my  land  extend. 

9  He  does  not  mean,  so  great  a  sum,  but  a  certain  sum. 
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Flav.  O  my  good  lord,  the  world  is  but  a  word  3 ' 
Were  it  all  yours  to  give  it  in  a  breath. 
How  quickly  were  it  gone  ? 

Tim.  Yon  tell  me  true. 

Flav.  If  you  suspect  my  husbandry,  or  false- 
hood. 
Call  me  before  the  exactest  auditors. 
And  set  me  on  the  proof.     So  the  gods  bless  me. 
When  all  our  offices^  have  been  oppress'd 
With  riotous  feeders ;  when  our  vaults  have  wept 
With  drunken  spilth  of  wine  5  when  every  room 
Hath  blaz'd  with  lights,  and  bray'd  with  min- 
strelsy 3 
I  have  retir'd  me  to  a  wasteful  cock,  ^ 
And  set  mine  eyes  at  flow. 

Tim.  Pr'ythee,  no  more*. 

Flav,  Heavens,  have  I  said,  die  bounty  of -this 
lord! 
How  many  prodigal  bits  have  slaves,  and  peasants. 
This  night  englutted  !  Who  is  not  Timon's  ? 
What  heart,  head,  sword,  force,  means,  but  is  lord 

Timon's  ? 
Great  Timon,  noble,  worthy,  royal  Timon  ? 
Ah !  when  the  means  are  gone,  that  buy  this  praise. 
The  breath  is  gone  wdiereof  this  praise  is  made : 
Feast- won,  fast-lost ;  one  cloud  of  winter  showers. 
These  flies  are  couch'd. 

TuJK  Come,  sermon  me  no  furtlier  : 

No  villainous  bounty  yet  hath  pass'd  my  hearty 
Unwisely,  not  ignobly,  have  I  given. 
Why  dost  thou  weep  ?  Canst  tiiou  the  conscience 
lack, 

'  i.  e.  As  the  world  itself  may  be  comprised  in  a  word, 
you  might  give  it  away  in  a  breath. 

^  The  apartments  allotted  to  culinary  offices*  &c. 
■J  A  pipe  with  a  turning  stopple  running  to  waste. 

E  2 
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To  think  I  shall  lack  frien<ls  ?  Secure  thy  heart  > 
If  I  w^ould  broach  the  vessels  of  my  love. 
And  try  the  argument-*  of  hearts  by  borrowing. 
Men,  and  men's  fortunes,  could  I  frankly  use. 
As  I  can  bid  thee  speak. 

Flaw  Assurance  bless  your  thoughts ! 

Tim,  And,  in  some  sort,  these  wants  of  mine  are 
crown'd,  ^ 
That  I  account  them  blessings  ;  for  by  these 
Shall  I  try  friends  :  You  shall  perceive,  how  you 
^Mistake  my  fortunes  ;  I  am  wealthy  in  my  friends. 
Within  there,  ho  ! — Flaminius  !  Servilius  ! 

Enter  Flamixius,  Servilius,  and  other 
Servants. 

Serv,  My  lord,  my  lord, 

Tim.  I  will  despatch  you  severally. — ^You,  to 
lord  Lucius, — 
To  lord  Lucullus  vou  :  I  hunted  with  his 
Honour  to-day  j — You,  to  Sempronius ; 
Commend  me  to  their  loves  ;  and,  I  am  proud,  say. 
That  my  occasions  have  found  time  to  use  them 
Toward  a  supply  of  money  :  let  the  request 
Be  fifty  talents. 

Tlwn.  As  you  have  said,  my  lord. 

Tlav,  Lord  Lucius,  and  lord  Lucullus  ?  humph ! 

lAsidt. 

Tim.  Go  you,  sir,  l^Vo  another  Serv.]  to  the  se- 
nators, 
(Of  whom,  even  to  the  state's  best  health,  I  have 
Ueserv'd  tliis  hearing,)  bid  'em  send  o'the  instant 
A  thousand  talents  to  me. 

f  7(21*.  I  have  been  bold, 

(For  that  I  knew  it  the  most  general  way,) 

*  If  I  would,  (says  Timon,)  by  borrowing  try  of  what 
men's  hearts  are  composed,  what  they  have  in  them,  djc. 
5  Dignilied,  made  respectable. 
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To  them  to  use  your  signet,  and  your  name ; 
But  they  do  shake  their  heads,  and  I  am  here 
No  richer  in  return. 

Tim.  Is't  true?  can  it  be? 

Flai\  They  answer,  in  a  joint  and  corporate 
voice. 
That  now  they  are  at  fall,^  want  treasure,  cannot 
Do  what  they  would  5  are  sorry — you  are  honour- 
able,— 
But  yet  they  could  have  wish'd — they  know  not— 

but 
Something  hath  been  amiss — a  noble  nature 
May  catch  a  wrench — would  all  were  well — 'tis 

pity— 
And  so,  intending''  other  serious  matters. 
After  distasteful  looks,  and  these  hard  fractions,^ 
With  certain  half-caps,  '>  and  cold-moving  nods. 
They  froze  me  into  silence. 
'    Tm.  You  gods,  reward  them ! — 

I  pr'ythee,  man,  look  cheerly  5  These  old  fellows 
Have  their  ingratitude  in  them  hereditary  : 
Their  blood  is  cak'd,  'tis  cold,  it  seldom  flows  ; 
'Tis  lack  of  kindly  warmth,  they  are  not  kind  > 
And  nature,  as  it  grows  again  toward  earth. 
Is  fashion'd  for  the  journey,  dull,  and  heavy. — 
Go  to  Ventidius, — [7o  a  Serv.]    Tr  ytliee,  [To 

Fl  a  V I V  s,]  be  not  sad. 
Thou  ait  true,  and  honest ;  ingeniously  ^  I  speak. 
No  blame  belongs  to  thee: — [7'o  Serv.]  Ventidius 

lately 
Buried  his  father  3  by  whose  death,  he's  stepp'd 

K  3 

^  /.  e.  At  an  ebb. 
7  Intending,  had  anciently  the  same  meaning  as  attcnviing. 
*  Broken  liints,  abrupt  remarks. 
^  A  half-'cap-is  a  cap  slightly  moved,  not  put  off. 
'  but  ingeiiuouily. 
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Into  a  great  estate :  when  he  was  poor^ 

Imprison'd,  and  in  scarcity  of  friends, 

I  clear'd  him  with  five  talents  3  Greet  him  from  me; 

Bid  him  suppose,  some  good  necessity 

Touches  his  friend,  which  craves  to  be  remember'd 

With  those  five  talents  : — that  had, — [7o  Fla  v.] 

give  it  these  fellov/s 
To  whom  *tis  instant  due.    Ne'er  speak,  or  think-. 
That  Timon's  fortunes  'mong  his  friends  can  sink. 
Flav.   I  would,    I  could  not  think  it  5    That 

thought  is  bounty's  foe  j 
Being  free^  itself,  it  thinks  all  others  so.  [Exeunt, 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  I,     The  same.     A  Room  in  Lucullus's 
House. 

Flaminius  zcaiting.     Enter  a  Servant  to  him. 

Serv,  I  have  told  my  lord  of  you,  he  is  coming 
down  to  you. 

Ham.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Enter  Lucullus. 

Serv.  Here's  my  lord. 

Liicul.  [Aside.']  One  of  lord  Timon's  men?  a 
gift,  I  warrant.  Why,  this  bits  right  j  I  dreamt 
of  a  silver  bason  and  ewer  to-night.  Flaminius, 
honest  Flaminius ;  you  are  very  respectively^  wel- 
come, sir. — Fill  me  some  wine. — [Exit  Servant.] 
And  how  does  that  honourable  complete,  free- 
heajted  gentleman  of  Athens,  thy  very  bountiful 
good  lord  and  master  ? 

Elam.  His  health  is  well,  sir. 

Lucul.  I  am  right  glad  that  his  health  is  well, 

*  Liberal,  not  parsimonious.  3  for  respectfully. 
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$ir :  And  \^hat  hast  thou  there  under  thy  cloak, 
pretty  Flaminius? 

Flam,  'Faithj  nothing  but  an  empty  box,  sir ; 
which,  in  my  lord's  behalf,  1  come  to  entreat  your 
honour  to  supply  5  who,  having  great  and  instant 
occasion  to  use  fifty  talents,  hath  sent  to  your 
lordship  to  furnish  him  -,  nothing  doubting  your 
present  assistance  therein. 

LucuL  La,  la,  la,  la, — nothing  doubting,  says 
he?  alas,  good  lord  !  a  noble  gentleman  'tis,  if  he 
would  not  keep  so  good  a  house.  Many  a  time 
and  often  I  have  dined  v^ith  him,  and  told  him 
on't ',  and  come  again  to  supper  to  him,  of  pur- 
pose to  have  him  spend  less  :  and  yet  he  would 
embrace  no  counsel,  take  no  warning  by  my 
:oming.  Every  man  has  his  fault,  and  honesty-^ 
:s  his  5  I  have  told  him  on't,  but  I  could  never 
^et  him  from  it. 

Rc'enter  Servant,  with  ivine. 

S€rt\  Please  your  lordship,  here  is  tlie  wine. 

Ltical.  Flaminius,  I  have  noted  thee  always  wise, 
^■lere's  to  thee. 

Flam,  Your  lordship  speaks  your  pleasure. 

LucuL  I  have  observed  thee  always  for  a  toward- 
y  prompt  spirit, — give  thee  thy  due, — and  one 
hat  knows  what  belongs  to  reason  :  and  canst  use 
he  time  well,  if  the  time  use  thee  well :  good 
jarts  in  thee. — Get  you  goiic,  sirrah. — [lo  the 
Jervant,  who  gots  ouf.^  —  Draw  nearer,  honest 
.^laniinius.  Thy  lord's  a  bountiful  gentleman  : 
)ut  thou  art  wise  ;  and  thou  knowest  well  enough, 
ithough  thou  comest  to  me,  that  this  is  no  time 
olend  money  3  especially  upon  bare  friendship, 
without  security.    Here's  three  solidares  for  thee  j 

5  Honesty  here  means  liberality. 
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good  boy,  wink  at  me,  and  say,  thou  saw'st  m' 
not.     Fare  thee  well. 

I'lam,  Is't  possible,  the  world  should  so  mucl 
differ  5 

And  we  alive,  that  liv'd?  ^  Fly,  damned  baseness! 
To  him  that  worships  thee. 

\_77irowi7ig  the  7noiiey  auay 

Lucid.  Ha !  Now  I  see,  thou  art  a  fool,  and  ii 
for  thy  master.  [  Exit  Lu  c u  l l u  si 

Flam.  May  these  add  to  the  number  tliat  ma: 
scald  thee ! 
Let  molten  coin  be  thy  damnation. 
Thou  disease  of  a  friend,  and  not  himself! 
Has  friendship  such  a  faint  and  milky  ^heart. 
It  turns  in  less  than  two  nights  ?  O  you  gods, 
I  feel  my  master's  passion  !  ^  This  slave 
Unto  his  honour,  has  my  lord's  meat  in  him  : 
Why  should  it  thrive,  and  turn  to  nutriment. 
When  he  is  turn'd  to  poison  ? 
O,  may  diseases  only  work  upon't ! 
And,  when  he  is  sick  to  death,  let  not  tliat  part  o: 

nature 
Which  my  lord  paid  for,  be  of  any  power 
To  expel  sickness,  but  prolong  his  horn*  V     [^Exit 

SCENE  IL 

The  same.     A  public  place. 

Eiitvr  Lucius,  with  three  Strangers. 

Lye.  Who,  the  lord  Timon  ?  he  is  my  very  gooc 
friend,  and  an  honourable  gentleman* 

1  Strait.  We  know^  him  for  no  less,  thougl 
we  are  but  strangers  to  him.     But  I  can  tell  yo; 

5  i\  e.  And  w€  who  were  alive  tlicni  alive  now. 

^  Suftcring  ;   "  Ky  his  bloody  cross  and  passion."  Liturgy 

7  ;\  t\  His  life.  ^  Ackhowlcd^e. 
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pe  thing,  my  lord,  and  which  I  hear  from  com- 
Qou  rumours ,  now  lord  Timon's  happy  hours  are 
pn&)  and  past,  and  his  estate  shrinks  from  him. 

Luc.  Fye  no,  do  not  believe  it  5  he  cannot  want 
pr  money. 

j  2  St  ran.  But  believe  you  tliis,  my  lord,  that, 
ot  long  ago,  one  of  his  men  was  with  the  lord 
.ucullus,  to  borrow  so  many  talents  -,  nay,  urged 
xtremely  for*t,  and  showed  what  necessity  be* 
pnged  to't,  and  yet  was  denied. 

Luc,  How  ? 

2  St  ran,  I  tell  you,  denied,  my  lord. 
i  Lvc.  What  a  strange  case  was  that?  now,  before 
le  gods,  I  am  ashamed  on't.  Denied  that  ho- 
Durable  man  ?  there  was  very  little  honour  show- 
1  in't.  For  my  own  part,  I  must  needs  confess, 
have  received  some  small  kindnesses  from  him, 
>  money,  plate,  jewels,  and  such  like  trifles,  no- 
ling  comparing  to  his  5  yet,  had  he  mistook  him, 
id  sent  to  me,  1  should  ne'er  have  denied  his 
(txasion  so  many  talents. 

Enter  Servilius. 

Scr.  See,  by  good  hap,  yonder's  my  lord  5  I  have 
/€at  to  see  his  honour. — My  honoured  lord, — 

ITo  Lucius. 
Luc.  Servilius  !  you  are  kindly  met,  sir.     Fare 
ee  well : — Commend  me  to  thy  honourable-vir- 
ous  lord,  my  very  exquisite  friend. 
Ser,  May  it  please  your  honour,  my  lord  hath 

m — • 

Luc,  Ha!  what  has  he  sent?  I  am  so  much  en- 
ared  to  that  lord  j  lie's  ever  sending  :  How  shall 
hank  him,  tliinkest  thou  ?  And  what  has  he  sent 


w.^ 


Ser.  He  has  only  sent  his  present  occasion  now, 
9  Consumed. 
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my  lord  5  requesting  your  lordship  to  supply 
instant  use  with  so  many  talents. 

Luc,  I  know,  his  lordship  is  but  merry  with  n 
He  cannot  want  fifty-five  hundred  talents. 

Ser.  But  in  the  mean  time  he  wants  less,  my  lo 
If  his  occasion  were  not  virtuous, ' 
I  should  not  urge  it  half  so  faithfully. 

Luc,  Dost  thou  speak  seriously,  Servilius  ? 

Ser.  Upon  my  soul,  'tis  true,  sir. 

Lmc,  What  a  wicked  beast  was  I,  to  disfurnj 
myself  agamst  such  a  good  time,  when  I  mij 
have  shown  myself  honourable  ?  how  unluckily 
happened,  that  I  should  purchase  the  day  bef 
for  a  little  part,  and  undo  a  great  deal  of  honor 
— Servilius,  now  before  the  gods,  I  am  not  abl 
do't  3  the  more  beast,  I  say  : — I  was  sending  to' 
lord  Timon  myself,  these  gentlemen  can  witne 
but  I  would  hot,  for  the  wealth  of  Athens,  I  J 
done  it  now.  Commend  me  bountifully  to 
good  lordship  5  and  I  hope,  his  honour  will  c 
ceive  the  fairest  of  me,  because  I  have  no  po\ 
to  be  kind  :  And  tell  him  this  from  me,  I  co 
it  one  of  my  greatest  afflictions,  say,  that  I  c 
not  pleasure  such  an  honourable  gentleman.  G 
Servilius,  will  you  befriend  me  so  far,  as  to 
mine  own  words  to  him  ? 

Ser,  Yes,  sir,  I  shall. 

Luc,  I  will  look  you  out  a  good  turn,  SeiTilius 

\_Exit  Seuvili 
True,  as  you  said,  Timon  is  shrunk,  indeed ; 
And  he,  that's  once  denied,  will  hardly  speed 

[£.r/Y  Luci 

1  Stra?i.  Do  you  observe  this,  Hostiiius  ? 

2  St  ran.  Ay,  too  well. 
1  St  ran.  Why  this 

Is  the  world's  soul  3  and  just  of  the  same  piec 
-    »  "  If  he  did  not  want  it  for  a  good  use. " 
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every  flatterer's  spirit.    Who  can  call  him 
is  friend,  that  dips  in  the  same  dish  ?  for,  in 
y  knowing,  Timon  hath  been  this  lord's  father^, 
nd  kept  his  credit  with  his  purse  , 
lipported  his  estate  3  nay^,  Timon's  money 
as  paid  his  men  their  wages  :    He  ne'er  drinks, 
^t  Timon's  silver  treads  upon  his  lip ; 
id  yet,  (O;,  see  the  monstrousness  of  man 
'hen  he  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  shape!) 
b  does  deny  him,  in  respect  of  his, 
jhat  charitable  men  afford  to  beggars. 
13  Stran.  Religion  groans  at  it. 
311  St  ran.  For  mine  own  part, 

liiever  tasted  Timon  in  my  life, 
M  came  any  of  his  bounties  over  me, 
^)  mark  me  for  his  friend  ;  yet,  I  protest, 
kx  his  right  noble  mind,  illustrious  virtue, 
iid  honourable  carriage, 
|id  his  necessity  made  use  of  me, 

fould  have  put  my  wealth  into  donation,* 
1  the  best  half  should  have  return'd  to  him, 
i  much  I  love  his  heart :  But,  I  perceive, 
aten  must  learn  now  with  pity  to  dispense  : 
Or  policy  sits  above  conscience.  {^Exeunt o 


SCENE  III. 
i  The  same.  A  Room  in  Sempronius's  House, 
iter  Sempronius,  mid  a  Servant  o/"Timon's. 

Sew.  Must  he  needs  trouble  me  in't  ?  Humph ! 

'Bove  all  others  ? 

might  have  tried  lord  Lucius,  or  Lucullus ; 

d  now  Ventidius  is  wealthy  too, 

10m  he  redeemed  from  prison  :   All  these  three 

^C*  This  means,  to  put  his  wealth  down  in  account  as  a 
ation. 
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Owe  their  estates  unto  him. 

Scrv,  O  my  lord. 

They  have  all  been  touch' d,^  and  found  base  metal  \ 

for 
Tl^y  have  all  denied  him  ? 

Sem.  How!  have  they  denied  him? 

Has  Ventidius  and  LucuUus  denied  him  ? 
And  does  he  send  to  me?  Three?  humph! — 
It  shows  but  little  love  or  judgment  in  him. 
Must  I  be  his  last  refuge?  His  friends,  like  phy-. 

sicians, 
Thrive,  give  him  over  3  Must  I  take  the  cure  upon 

me? 
He  has  muchdisgrac'd  me  in't ;  I  am  angiy  at  him. 
That  might  have  known  my  place  :  I  see  no  sense 

.for't, 
But  his  occasions  might  have  woo'd  me  first  5 
Tor,  in  my  conscience,  I  was  the  first  man 
That  e'er  receiv'd  gift  from  him : 
And  does  he  think  so  backwardly  of  me  now. 
That  I'll  requite  it  last  ?  No  :  So  it  may  prove 
An  argument  of  laughter  to  the  rest. 
And  I  amongst  the  lords  be  thought  a  fooL 
I  had  rather  than  the  wortli  of  thrice  the  sum, 
He  had  sent  to  me  first,  but  for  my  mind's  sake; 
I  had  such  a  courage  "^  to  do  him  good.     But  no\) 

return. 
And  with  their  faint  reply  this  answer  join  ; 
Who  bates  mine  honour,  shall  not  know  my  coin 

Scrv.  Excellent!  Your  lordship's  a  goodly  vil: 
lain.  The  devil  knew  not  what  he  did,  \vhen  h^ 
made  man  politick  5  he  crossed  himself  by't :  and 
I  cannot  think,  but,  in  the  end,  the  villainies  Oi 
man  will  set  him  clear.  How  fairly  this  Ion 
strives  to  appear  foul  ?  takes  virtuous  copies  to  b 
3  Tried.  ^  Ardour,  eager  desire. 
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wicked  j  like  those  tliat,  under  hot  ardent  zeal, 

would  set  whole  realms  on  tire. 

Of  such  a  nature  is  his  politick  love. 

This  was  my  lord's  best  hope  5  now  all  are  fled. 

Save  the  gods  only  :   Now  his  friends  are  dead. 

Doors,  that  were  ne'er  acquainted  with  their  wards 

Many  a  bounteous  year,  must  be  employ' d 

Now  to  guard  sure  their  master. 

And  this  is  all  a  liberal  course  allows ; 

Who  cannot  keep  his  wealth,  must  keep  his  house. ^ 

SCENE  IV. 

The  same.     A  Hall  in  Timon's  House, 

Enter  ivco  Sena/its  of  Varro,  and  the  Servant  of 
Lccius,  meeting  Titus,  Ho  rt en  si  us,  and 
other  IServants  to  Tlmon'>  Creditors,  waiting 
his  CO  mini'  out, 

Var.  Serv.  Well  met  3  good-morrow%  Titus  and 
Hortensius. 

Tit.  The  like  to  you,  kind  Varro. 

II or.  Lucius  ? 

Wliat,  do  we  meet  together  ? 
\    Lac.  Sc/v.  Ay,  and,  I  think. 

One  business  does  command  us  all  3  for  mine 
(s  money. 

Tit.         So  is  theirs  and  ours. 

Enter  Phi  lot  us. 

p    L'iic.  Seri\  And  sir 

fhilotus  too  ! 
PA/.  Good  day  at  once. 

Luc,  Serv.  Welcome,  good  brother. 

L    vci..  VII.  r 

5  i,  <?.  Keep  %vithln  doors  for  fsar  of  duns. 
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What  do  you  think  the  hour? 

Phi,  Labouring  for  nine. 

i?/c.  Serv.  So  much  ? 

Vhi.  Is  not  my  lord  seen  yet  ? 

Imc,  Scn\  Not  yet. 

Fhi.  I  wonder  on't;  he  was  wont  to  shine  at 
seven. 

Luc.  Serv,  Ay^  but  the  days  are  waxed  shortei 

with  him  : 

You  must  consider,  that  a  prodigal  course 

Is  like  the  sun's  -,  ^  but  not;,  like  his^  recoverable. 

I  fear, 

*Tis  deepest  winter  in  lord  Timon's  purse  ; 
That  is,  one  may  reach  deep  enough^  and  yet 
Find  little. 

F/ii.  I  am  of  your  fear  for  that. 

Tit.  ril  show  you.  how  to  observe  a  strange  event 
Your  lord  sends  now  for  money. 

Ilor,  Most  true,  he  does 

7>Y.  And  he  wears  jewels  now  of  Timon's  gift 
For  which  I  wait  for  money. 

Bar.  It  is  against  my  heart. 

Luc,  Serv,  Mark,  how  strange  it  shows 

Timon  in  this  should  pay  more  than  he  owes  : 
And  e'en  as  if  your  lord  should  wear  rich  jewels 
And  send  for  money  for  'em. 

Bar.  I  am  weary  of  this  charge,*^  tlie  gods  cai 

witness  : 

I  know,  my  lord  hath  spent  of  Timon's  wealtli. 

And  now  ingratitude  makes  it  worse  than  stealtH 

1  Var,  Serv.  Yes,  mine's  three  thousand  crowns) 
What's  yours  ? 

Lkc,  Serv,  Five  thousand  mine. 

1  Far.  Serv,  'Tis  much  deep :  and  it  should  seer 
by  the  sum,  i 

c  /.  e.  Like  him  in  blaze  and  splendour, 
7  Commission,  einpioyment. 
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JTour  master's  confidence  was  above  mine ; 
SC;,  surely^  his  had  equall'd. 

Enter  Flam  in  i  us. 

Tit,  One  of  lord  Timon's  men. 

Luc.  Serv.  Flammius!  sir,  a  word  :  Tray^  is  my 
ord  ready  to  come  forth  ? 

llaTn.  No,  indeed,  he  is  not. 

Tit,  We  attend  his  lordship ;  'pray,  signify  so 
Quch. 

l'h?n.  I  need  not  tell  him  tliat ;  he  knows,  you 
re  too  diligent.  [  Exit  Fl  a  31 1  n  i  u  s . 

Enter  Flavius  in  a  cloak,  nwffled. 

Luc,  Scrv,  Ha!  isnottliat  his  steward  muffled  so? 
le  goes  away  in  a  cloud  :  call  him,  call  him, 
.  Tit,  Do  you  hear,  sir? 

1  Var,  Serv,  By  your  leave,  sir, 

I7av,  What  do  you  ask  of  me,  my  friend  ? 

Tit.  We  wait  for  certain  nioney  here,  sir. 

Etav.  Ay, 

f  money  were  as  certain  as  your  waiting, 
Uwere  sure  enough.  Why  then  preferr'd  you  not 
'our  sums  and  bills,  when  your  false  masters  eat 
>f  my  lord's  meat  ?    Theii  tliey  could  smile,  and 

fawn 

fpon  his  debts,  and  take  down  th'  interest 
ito  their  gluttonous  maws.  You  dp  yourselves  but 

wrong, 
*o  stir  me  up  j  let  me  pass  quietly  : 
eliev't,  my  lord  and  I  have  made  an  end  5 
have  no  more  to  reckon,  he  to  sjx^nd." 

Luc.  Serv,  Ay,  but  this  answer  will  not  serve. 

Elav.  •  If  'twill  not, 

is  not  so  base  as  you  3  for  you  serve  knaves. 

lEnt, 
F  2 
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1  Var,  Serv.  How !  what  does  his  cashier'd 
worship  mutter  ? 

2Var,Scn\  No  matter  what  j  he's  poor,  and 
that's  revenge  enough.  Who  can  speak  broader 
than  he  that  has  no  house  to  put  his  head  in  ? 
such  may  rail  against  great  buildings. 

Enter  Servilius. 

Tit,  O,  here's  Ser\^ilius  -,  now  we  shall  know 
Some  answer. 

Ser,  If  I  might  beseech  you,  ^'entlemen. 

To  repair  some  other  hour,  I  should  much 
Derive  from  it :  for,  take  it  on  my  soul. 
My  lord  leans  wond'rously  to  discontent. 
His  comfortable  temper  has  forsook  him  -, 
He  is  much  out  of  health,  and  keeps  his  chamber. 

Luc,  Serv,  Many  do  keep  their  chambers,  are 
not  sick : 
And,  if  it  be  so  far  beyond  his  health, 
Methinks,  he  should  the  sooner  pay  his  debts. 
And  make  a  clear  way  to  the  gods. 

Ser,  Good  gods ! 

Tit,  We  cannot  take  this  for  an  answer,  sir. 

Flam.  [IVitkin,']  Servilius,  help! — my  lord!  m^ 
lord!— 

Enter  Tim  on,  in  a  rage;  Flaminius  foUoxving, 

Tim,  What,  are  my  doors  oppos'd  against  my 
passage  ? 
Have  I  been  ever  free,  and  must  my  house 
Ee  my  retentive  enemy,  my  gaol  } 
The  place,  which  I  have  feasted,  does  it  now. 
Like  all  mankind,  show  me  an  iron  heart  ? 

Luc.  Serv,  Put  in  now,  Titus*. 

Tit.  My  lord,  here  is  my  bill. 

Luc,  Serv.  Here's  mine. 

Hor.  Serv.  And  mine,  my  lord.  S 
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Both  Far.  Serv,  And  ours^  my  lord. 

P/ii,  All  our  bills. 

Tinu  Knock  me  down  with  'em  :^  cleave  me  to 
the  girdle. 
I'  X?/c.  Serv.  Alas  !  my  lord, • 

Jnn,  Cut  my  heart  in  sums. 

lit.  Mine,  fifty  talents. 

I'im.  Tell  out  my  blood. 

Luc.  Serv.  Five  thousand  crowns,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Five  thousand  drops  pays  that. — 
iWhat  yours  ? — and  yours  ? 

1  Far.  Serv.  My  lord^ 

:2  P'^ar.  Serv.  My  lord, 

Ti?7i.  Tear  me,  take  me,  and  the  gods  fall  upon 
you !  [EnY, 

Hor.  'Faith,  I  perceive  our  masters  may  throw 
their  caps  at  their  money ;  these  debts  may  well 
be  called  desperate  ones,  for  a  madman  owes  *em. 

[^Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Tim  ox  a?id  Flavius. 

Tim.  They  have  e'en  put  my  breath  from  me, 
the  slaves  ; 
preditors  ! — devils. 
I    Tlav.  My  dear  lord, 

7'/?//.  What  if  it  should  be  so  ? 

'    Flav.  My  lord, 

[    77?/?.  I'll  have  it  so  : — My  steward  ! 

Flav.  Here,  my  lord. 
\   Tim.  So  fitly  ?  Go,  bid  all  my  friends  again^ 
Lucius,  Lucullus,  and  Sempronius  5  all  : 
I'll  once  more  feast  the  rascals. 

Flav.  O  my  lord, 

iTou  only  speak  from  your  distracted  soul ; 

F  3 

\  ^  Timon  quibbles.     They  present  their  written  bills  ; 
fc  catches  at  tlrj  word,  ar.ci  allude.,  ro  bills  or  battle-axes. 
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There  is  not  so  much  left,  to  furnish  out 
A  moderate  table, 

I'lm.  Be't  not  in  thy  care  5  go, 

J  charge  thee  ;  invite  them  all :  let  in  the  tide 
Of  knaves  once  more  3  my  cook  and  I'll  provide. 

SCENE  V. 
The  smie.     The  Senate-'HoifSf. 

The  Senate  sitting.    Enter  Alci Ri  a des,  attended. 

1  Sen.  My  lord,  you  have  my  voice  to  itj  tj;ie 

fault's 
Bloody  ,•  'tis  necessary  he  should  die  : 
Nothing  emboldens  sin  so  much  as  mercy. 

2  Sen,  Most  true;  the  law  shall  bruise  him. 
Alcib.  Honour,  health,  and  compassion  to  tha^ 

senate  ! 

1  Sc?K  Now,  captain  ? 

A  lab.  1  am  an  liumble  suitor  to  your  virtues ; 
For  pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law. 
And  none  but  tyrants  use  it  cruelly. 
It  pleases  time,  and  fortune,  to  lie  heavy 
Upon  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  in  hot  blood, 
Kath  stepp'd  into  the  law,  which  is  past  depth 
To  those  that,  without  heed,  do  plunge  into  it. 
He  is  a  man,  setting  his  fate  aside, ^ 
Of  comely  virtues : 

Nor  did  he  soil  the  fact  with  covv^ardice  ; 
(An  honour  in  him  which  buys  out  his  fault,) 
But,  with  a  noble  fury,  and  fair  spirit. 
Seeing  his  reputation  touch' d  to  death. 
He  did  oppose  his  foe  : ' 

^  /.  f.  Putting  this  action  of  his,  which  was  prsedeter- 
mijied  by  fate,  out  of  the  questi&ii. 
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And  with  such  sober  and  unnoted  passion  ^ 
He  did  behave^  his  anger,  ere  'twas  spent. 
As  if  he  had  but  prov'd  an  argument. 

1  Sen.  You  undergo  too  strict  a  paradox,^ 
Striving  to  make  an  ugly  deed  look  fair : 
Your  words  have  took  such  pains,  as  if  they  la- 
bour'd 
To  bring  manslaughter  into  form,  set  quarrelling 
Upon  the  head  of  valour  5  which,  indeed. 
Is  valour  misbegot,  and  came  into  the  world 
When  sects  and  factions  were  newly  born : 
He's  truly  valiant,  that  can  wisely  sutler 
The  ^  orst  tliat  man  can  breathe  j  and  make  his 


wrongs 


His  outsides  5  wear  them  like  his  raiment,  care- 
lessly ', 
And  ne'er  prefer  his  injuries  to  his  heart. 
To  bring  it  into  danger. 
If  wrongs  be  evils,  and  enforce  us  kill. 
What  folly  'tis,  to  hazard  life  for  ill  ? 

Alcib,  My  lord, 

1  Se/t,     You  cannot  make  gross  sins  look  clear ; 
To  revenge  is  no  valour,  but  to  bear. 

Alcib,  My  lords,  then,  under  iavour,  pardon  me ^ 
If  I  speak  like  a  captain. — 
Why  do  fond  men  expose  themselves  to  battle, 
And  not  endure  all  threatnings  ?  sleep  upon  it. 
And  let  the  foes  quietly  cut  their  throats. 
Without  repugnancy?  but  if  tliere  be 
Such  valour  in  the  bearing,  what  make  we 
Abroad  ?  *♦  why  then,  women  are  more  valiant. 
That  stay  at  home,  if  bearing  carry  it  j 
And  th'  ass,  more  captain  tlian  the  lion  3  tlie  felon, 

*  i.  e.   Passion  so  subdued  that  no  spectator  could  note 
its  operation.  *  Mana,2;e,  govern. 

2  You  undertake  a  paradox  too  hard. 
*  What  have  we  to  do  in  the  field? 
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Loaden  with  irons,  wiser  than  the  judge. 

If  wisdom  be  in  suffering.     O  my  lords. 

As  you  are  great,  be  pitifully  good  : 

Who  cannot  condemn  rashness  in  cold  blood  ? 

To  kill,  I  grant,  is  sin's  extremest  gust  -,  ^ 

But,  in  defence,  by  mercy,  'tis  most  just.  * 

To  be  in  anger,  is  impiety  -, 

But  who  is  man,  that  is  not  angry  ? 

Weioh  but  the  crime  with  this. 

2  Se?i.  You  breathe  in  vain. 

Jklb.  In  vain  ?  his  service  done 

At  Lacedaemon,  and  Byzantium, 
Were  a  sufficient  briber  for  his  life. 

1  Sen.  What's  that? 

AlciO,  Why,  1  say,  my  lords,  h'as  done  fair 

service. 
And  slain  in  fight  many  of  your  enemies  : 
How  full  of  valour  did  he  bear  himself 
In  the  last  conflict,  and  made  plenteous  wounds  ? 

2  Sen.  He  has  made  too  much  plenty  witli  'em,  he 
Is  a  sworn  rioter  :  h'as  a  sin  that  often 
Drowns  him,  and  takes  his  valour  prisoner: 

If  there  were  no  foes,  that  were  enough  alone 
To  overcome  him  :  in  that  beastly  fury 
He  has  been  known  to  commit  outrages. 
And  cherish  factions  :  'Tis  inferr'd  to  us. 
His  days  are  foul,  and  his  drink  dangerous. 

I  Sen.  He  dies. 

A/cib.     Hard  fate  !  he  might  have  died  in  war. 
My  lords,  if  not  for  any  parts  in  him, 
(Though  his  right  arm  might  purchase  his  own 

time, 
And  be  in  debt  to  none,)  yet,  more  to  move  you. 
Take  my  desexls  to  Iiis,  aiui  juin  them  both : 

5  For  aggravation. 
^  "  Ilomiciclc  in  our  owii  deicncc,   by  a  merciful  inter- 
l  retatioii  oi  uu-  law  i;;  tonsidcrcj  justifiable. ' ' 
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And,  for  I  know,  your  reverend  ages  love 
Security,  I'll  pavi^n  my  victories,  all 
My  honour  to  you,  upon  his  good  returns. 
If  by  this  crime  he  owes  the  law  his  life. 
Why,  let  the  war  receiv't  in  valiant  gore } 
For  law  is  strict,  and  war  is  nothing  more. 

1  Sen.  We  are  for  law,  he  dies ;  urge  it  no  more. 
On  height  of  our  displeasure  :  Friend,  or  brother. 
He  forfeits  his  own  blood,  that  spills  another. 

Alcib,  Must  it  be  so  ?  it  must  not  be.  My  lords, 
I  do  beseech  you^  know  me. 

*2  Sen .  How  ? 

Alcib,  Call  me  to  your  remembrances. 

t^Sen.  What? 

Alcib.  I  cannot  think,  but  your  age  has  forgot 
mej 
It  could  not  else  be,  I  should  prove  so  base,*^ 
To  sue,  and  be  denied  such  common  grace : 
My  wounds  ache  at  you. 

I  Sen.  Do  you  dare  our  an^er  ? 

'Tis  in  few  words,  but  spacious  in  effect  3 
W^e  banish  thee  for  ever. 

Alcib.  Banish  me  ? 

Banish  your  dotage  j  banish  usury, 
That  makes  the  senate  ugly. 
i    1  Sen.  If,  after  two  days'  shine,  Athens  contain 
f  thee. 

Attend  our  weightier  judgment.  And,  not  to  swell 

our  spirit,  ^ 
He  shall  be  executed  presently.  [Fjieunt  Senators. 
I    Alcib.  Now  the  gods  keep  you  old  enough  5  that 

you  may  live 
Only  in  bone,  that  none  may  look  on  you ! 
I  am  worse  tlian  mad  :  I  have  kept  back  their  foes. 
While  they  have  told  their  money,  and  let  out 

7  For  dishonoured. 
^  ;.  e.  Not  to  put  ourselves  in  aay  tumour  of  rage. 
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Their  coin  upon  large  interest ;  I  myself. 
Rich  only  in  large  harts  ; — All  those,  for  this  > 
Is  this  the  balsam,  that  the  asuring  senate 
Pours  into  captains'  wounds?  ha!  banishment? 
It  comes  not  ill ;  I  hate  not  to  be  banish'd  5 
It  is  a  cause  worthy  my  spleen  and  fury. 
That  I  m.ay  strike  at  Athens.     I'll  cheer  up 
My  discontented  troops,  and  lay  for  hearts/^ 
'Tis  honour,  with  most  lands  to  be  at  odds  5 
Soldiers  should  brook  as  little  wrongs,  as  gods^ 

SCENE  VI. 

A  mag7iificent  Room  in  Timon*s  House. 

Musick,  Tables  set  out :  Servajitsnttmding,  Enter 
divers  Lords,  at  several  doors, 

1  Lord,  The  good  time  of  day  to  you,  sir. 

2  Lord.  1  also  wish  it  to  you.  I  think,  this 
honourable  lord  did  but  try  us  this  otlier  day. 

1  Lord,  Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring,  * 
w  hen  we  encountered :  I  hope,  it  is  not  so  low 
with  him,  as  he  made  it  seem  in  the  trial  of  his 
several  friends. 

2  Lord.  It  should  not  be,  by  tlie  persuasion  of 
his  new  feasting. 

1  Lord,  I  should  think  so:  He  hath  sent  mean 
earnest  inviting,  which  many  my  near  occasions 
did  urge  me  to  put  off  j  but  he  hatii  conjured  me 
beyond  them,  and  I  must  needs  appear. 

2  Lord.  Ill  like  manner  was  I  in  debt  to  my 
importunate  business,  but  he  would  not  hear  m/ 

9  We  should  now  say — to  lay  out  for  hearts,  /.  e,  the, 
afl'ections  of  the  people. 

*  To  tire  on  a  thing  meant  to  be  idly  employed  on  it. 
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excuse.     I  am  sorry,  when  he  sent  to  borrow  of 
me,  that  my  provision  was  out. 

1  ].jord,  I  am  sick  of  tliat  grief  too,  as  I  under- 
stand how  all  things  go. 

2  Lord.  Every  man  here's  so.  What  would  he 
have  borrowed  of  you  ? 

1  Laid.  A  thousand  pieces. 

2  Lord.  A  thousand  pieces ! 
1  Lord.  What  of  you  ? 

3  Lord.  He  sent  to  me,  sir, — Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Timon,  and  Attendants. 

Tim,  With  all  my  heart,  gentlemen  botli : — 
And  how  fare  you  ? 

1  Lord,  Ever  at  the  best,  hearing  \^^ell  of  your 
lordship. 

\    2  Lord.  The  swallow  follows  not  summer  more 
willing,  than  we  your  lordship. 

Tim.  \_Addc.']  Nor  more  willingly  leaves  win- 
ter; such  summer-birds  are  men. — Gentlemen, 
onr  dinner  will  not  recompense  this  long  stay  : 
feast  your  ears  with  the  musick  awhile  5  if  they 
will  fare  so  harshly  on  the  truaipet's  sound  :  we 
shall  to't  presently. 

1  Lord.  I  hope,  it  remains  not  unkindly  with 
your  lordship,  that  I  returned  you  an  empty  mes- 
senger. 

'I  im.  O,  sir,  let  it  not  trouble  you. 

2  Lord.  My  noble  lord, 

Tim.  Ah,  my  good  friend  !  what  cheer  ? 

l^Fhe  banquet  brought  in. 

2  Lord.  My  most  honourable  lord,  I  am  e'en 
sick  c^i  shame,  that,  when  your  lordship  this  other 
day  sent  to  me,  I  was  so  unfortunate  a  beggar. 

Tiw.  Think  not  on't,  sir. 

2  Lord.  If  you  had  sent  but  two  hours  before,—- 
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T'un.   Let  it  not  cumber  your  better  remem- 
brance. * — Come,  bring  in  all  together. 

2  Lord.  All  covered  dishes  ! 
1  Lord,  Royal  cheer,  I  warrant  you. 

3  Lord,  Doubt  not  that^  if  money^  and  the  sea- 
son can  yield  it. 

1  Lord.  How  do  you  ?  What's  the  news  ? 
3  Lord,  Alcibiades  is  banished  :  Plear  you  of  it 
1  4'  2  Lord.  Alcibiades  banished  1 
3  Lord,  'Tis  so,  be  sure  of  it. 

1  Lord,  How  ?  how  ? 

2  Lord,  I  pray  you,  upon  what  ? 

Tim,  My  worthy  friends,  will  you  draw  near  ? 

3  Lord,  ril  tell  you  more  anon.    Here's  a  nobk 
feast  toward. 

2  Lord,  This  is  the  old  man  still. 

3  Lord.  Will't  hold  ?  will't  hold  ? 

2  Lord,  It  does :  but  time  will — and  so — 

3  Lord.  I  do  conceive. 
Tim.  Each  man  to  his  stool,  with  that  spur  as  he 

w*ould  to  the  lip  of  his  mistress  :  your  diet  shall  be 
in  all  places  alike.  Make  not  a  city  feast  of  it,  to 
let  the  meat  cool  ere  we  can  agree  upon  the  first 
place  :  Sit,  sit.     The  gods  require  our  thanks. 

You  great  benefactors,  sprinkle  our  society  zolth 
thajikfulncss.  For  your  own  gifts^  make  yourselves 
praised:  but  reserve  still  to  give,  lest  your  deities  be 
despised.  Lend  to  each  man  enough,  that  one  need 
not  lend  to  another :  for,  were  your  godheads  to  bor 
roxv  of  men,  men  xcould  forsake  the  gods.  Make  tht 
meat  be  beloved,  more  than  the  man  that  gives  it. 
Let  no  assembly  of  twenty  be  without  a  score  of  vil* 
lains :  If  there  sit  twelve  ivomen  at  the  table,  let  a 
dozen  of  them  be — as  they  are. — The  rest  of  youi 
-^'tes,  0  gods  J — the  senators  of  Athens,  together  with^ 

*  /.  e.  Your  good  memory. 
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the  cominon  lag '  of  people, — what  is  amiss  in  them, 
you  gods  make  suitable  for  destruction.  For  these 
mil  present  friends, — as  they  are  to  ine  nothing,  so 
in  nothing  bless  them,  and  to  nothing  they  are  zvcl- 
come. 

Uncover,  dogs,  and  lap. 

[77ic  dishes  uncovered  are  full  of  warm  water. 
Same  speak.  What  does  his  lordship  mean  ? 
Some  other,  I  know  not, 
7im.  May  you  a  better  feast  never  behold,  " 
You  knot  of  mouth-friends!   smoke,  and  luke- 
warm water 
Is  your  perfection.     This  is  Timon's  last^ 
Who  stuck  and  spangled  you  with  flatteries. 
Washes  it  off,  and  sprinkles  in  your  faces 

[Throzmng  water  in  their  faces. 
Your  reeking  villainy.     Live  loath'd,  and  long. 
Most  smiling,  smooth,  detested  parasites. 
Courteous  destroyers,  affable  wolves,  meek  bears. 
You  fools  of  fortune,  trencher-friends,  time's  flies,'* 
Cap  and  knee  slaves,  vapours,  and  minute-jacks  !  ^ 
Of  man,  and  beast,  the  infinite  malady 
Crust  you  quite  o'er ! — What,  dost  thou  go  ? 
Soft,   take  thy  physick   first  —  thou  too,  — » and 
thou; — 

^Throws  the  dishes  at  them,  a?id  drives 
than  out. 
Stay,  1  will  lend  thee  money,  borrow  none. — 
What,  all  in  motion  ?  Henceforth  be  no  feast. 
Whereat  a  villain's  not  a  welcome  guest. 
Burn,  house  ;  sink,  Athens  !  henceforth  hated  ba 
Of  Timon,  man,  and  all  humanity  !  [Ei/Y. 

VOL.  VII.  G 

3  The  lowest*  *  Files  of  a  season. 

'  Jacks  of  the  clock  j  like  those  at  St.  Dunstan's  church, 
in  F J c^:;t.  street. 
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Re-enter  the  Lords,  with  other  Lords  and  Senators. 

1  Lord.  How  now,  my  lords  ? 

2  Lord.  Know  you  the  quality  of  lord  Timon'^ 

fury  ? 

'o  Lord.  Pish !  did  you  see  rny  cap  ? 
4  Lord.  I  have  lost  my  gown. 

3  Lord.  He*s  but  a  mad  lord,  and  nought  but 
humour  sways  him.  He  gave  me  a  jewel  the 
other  day,  and  now  he  has  beat  it  out  of  my  hat : 
— ^Did  you  see  my  }e\ve\  ? 

4  Loid.  Did  you  see  my  cap ? 
2  Lord.,  Here  'tis. 
4  Lord.  Here  lies  my  gown. 

1  Lord.  Let's  make  no  stay. 

2  Lord.  Lord  Timon's  mad. 

3  Lord.  I  feel't  upon  my  bones 

4  Lord.  One  day  he  gives  us  diamonds,  nex 

day  stones.  ILlxeunt 

ACT  IV. 
SCENE  I.     Without  the  icalls  of  Atliens. 

Enter  TiuQ-s. 

T'uv.  Let  me  look  back  upon  theC;,  O  thou  wall 
That  girdlest  in  those  wolves !  Dive  in  the  earth 
And  fence  not  Athens  !  Matrons,  turn  incontinent 
Obedience  fail  in  children  !  slaves,  and  fools. 
Pluck  the  grave  wrinkled  senate  from  the  bench^ 
And  minister  in  their  steads  !  to  general  filths ' 
Convert  o'the  instant,  green  virginity ! 
Do't  in  your  parents'  eyes !  bankrupts,  hold  fast 
Rather  than  render  back,  out  with  your  knives. 
And  cut  your  trusters'  throats  1  bound  servant 
steal ! 

*  Common  sewers. 
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Large  handed  robbers  your  grave  masters  are^ 
And  pill  by  law  !  maid;,  to  thy  master's  bed  5 
Thy  mistress  is  o'tlie  brothel !  son  of  sixteen, 
Pluck  the  iin'd  crutch  from  the  old  limping  sire. 
With  it  beat  out  his  brains !  piety,  and  fear, 
Religion  to  the  gods,  peace,  justice,  truth, 
Domestick  awe,  night-rest,  and  neighbourhood^ 
Instruction,  manners,  mysteries,  and  trades. 
Degrees,  observances,  customs,  and  laws. 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries,  ^ 
And  yet  confusion  live ! — Plagues,  incident  to  menj> 
Your  potent  and  infectious  fevers  heap 
On  Athens,  ripe  for  stroke !  thou  cold  sciatica. 
Cripple  our  senators,  that  their  limbs  may  halt 
As  lamely  as  their  manners !  lust  and  liberty  ^ 
Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  youth  j 
That  'gainst  the  stream  of  virtue  they  may  strive. 
And  drown  themselves  in  riot !  itches,  blains. 
Sow  all  the  Athenian  bosoms  3  and  their  crop 
Be  general  leprosy  !  breath  infect  breath  3 
That  their  society,  as  their  friendship,  may 
Be  merely  poison!  Nothing  I'll  bear  from  thee. 
But  nakedness,  thou  detestable  town! 
Take  thou  that  too,  with  multiplying  banns!  ** 
Timou  will  to  the  woods  3  where  he  shall  find 
The  unkindest  beast  more  kinder  than  mankind. 
The  gods  confound  (hear  me,  ye  good  gods  all,) 
Ihe  Athenians  both  within  and  out  thai  wall ! 
And  grant,  as  Timon  growls,  his  hate  may  grow 
To  ihe  whole  race  of  mankind,  high,  and  low  ! 
Amen.  \_Exit. 

G  2 

^i.  e.  Contrarieties,  whose  nature  it  is  to  waste  or  destroy 
each  other.  3  For  libertinism. 

*  Accumulated  curses. 
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SCENE  IL 
Athens.     A  Room  in  Timon's  House. 

Enter  Flavius,  with  two  or  three  Servants. 

1  Serv,  Hear  you,  master  steward,  where's  our 
master  ? 
Are  we  undone  ?  cast  off?  nothing  remaining  ? 
Flav,  Alack,  my  fellows,  what  should  I  say  to 
you? 
Let  me  be  recorded  by  the  righteous  gods, 
I  am  as  poor  as  you. 

1  Serv.  Such  a  house  broke ! 
So  noble  a  master  fallen  !  All  gone  !  and  not 
One  friend,  to  take  his  fortune  by  the  arm. 
And  go  along  with  him ! 

2  Serv.  As  we  do  turn  our  backs 
From  our  companion,  thrown  into  his  grave  -, 

So  his  familiars  to  his  buried  fortunes 
Slink  all  away  j  leave  their  false  vows  with  him. 
Like  empty  purses  pick'd  :  and  his  poor  self, 
A  dedicated  beggar  to  the  air. 
With  his  disease  of  all-shunn'd  poverty. 
Walks,  like  contempt,  alone. — More  of  our  fel- 
lows. 

Enter  other  Servants. 

Flcv.  All  broken  implements  of  a  ruin'd  house, 

3  Serv.  Yet  do  our  hearts  wear  Timon's  livery. 
That  see  I  by  our  faces  ;  we  are  fellows  still. 
Serving  alike  in  sorrow  :  Leak'd  is  our  bark  ; 
And  we,  poor  mates,  stand  on  the  dying  deck. 
Hearing  the  surges  threat :  we  must  all  part 
Into  this  sea  of  air. 

Flav.  Good  fellows  all. 

The  latest  of  my  w^ealth  I'll  share  amongst  you. 
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Wherever  we  shall  meet^,  for  Timon's  sake, 
Let*s  yet  be  fellows ;  let's  shake  our  heads,  and  say. 
As  'twere  a  knell  unto  our  master's  fortunes, 
JVe  have  seen  better  days.     Let  each  take  some ; 

[Giving  them  money. 
Nay,  put  out  all  your  hands.    Not  one  word  more : 
Thus  part  we  rich  in  sorrow,  parting  poor. 
,  [Exeunt  Servants. 

O,  the  fierce^  wretchedness  that  glory  brings  us  ! 
iWho  would  not  wish  to  be  from  wealth  exempt. 
Since  riches  point  to  misery  and  contempt  ? 
Who'd  be  so  mock'd  witli  glory  ?   or  to  live 
iBut  in  a  dream  of  friendship? 
To  have  his  pomp,  and  all  what  state  compounds. 
But  only  painted,  like  his  varnish'd  friends  ? 
Poor  honest  lord,  brought  low  by  his  own  heart  -, 
Undone  by  goodness  !  Strange,  unusual  blood,  ^ 
When  man's  worst  sin  is,  he  does  too  much  good  ! 
Who  then  dares  to  be  half  so  kind  again  ? 
For  bounty,  that  makes  gods,  does  still  mar  men. 
My  dearest  lord, — bless'd,  to  be  most  accurs'd. 
Rich,  only  to  be  wretched ; — thy  great  fortunes 
Are  made  thy  chief  afflictions.     Alas,  kind  lord  ! 
He's  flung  in  rage  from  this  ungrateful  seat 
Of  monstrous  friends  :  nor  has  he  with  him  to 
Supply  his  life,  or  tliat  which  can  command  it. 
ril  follow,  and  inquire  him  out : 
I'll  serve  his  mind  with  my  best  wijl  j 
Whilst  I  have  gold,  I'll  be  his  steward  still.  [Fjcit 

G  S 

5  Hasty,  precipitate.        P  Propensity,  disposition. 
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SCENE  III. 

The  Woods. 

Tim.  O  blessed  breeding  sun^  draw  from  the  earth 
Rotten  humidity;  below  thy  sister's  orb" 
Infect  the  air  !  Twinn'd  brotliers  of  one  womb, — 
Whose  procreation,  residence,  and  birth, 
Scarce  is  dividant, — touch  them  witli  several  for- 
tunes j 
The  greater  scorns  the  lesser  :  Not  nature. 
To  w'hom  all  sores  lay  siege,  can  bear  great  fortune. 
But  by^  contempt  of  nature. 
Raise  me  this  beggar,  and  denude  that  lord  y 
The  senator  shall  bear  contempt  hereditary. 
The  beggar  native  honour. 
It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  brother's  sides. 
The  want  tliat  makes  him  lean.    Who  dares,  who 

dares. 
In  purity  of  manhood  stand  upright. 
And  say,  Thi^'i  maiiJi  ajlattcn'r^^  if  one  be. 
So  are  they  all ;   for  every  grize  of  fortune 
Is  smooth'd  by  that  below  :   the  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool :   All  is  oblique  j 
There's  nothing  level  in  our  cursed  natures, 
Eut  direct  villainy.     Therefore,  be  abhorr'd 
All  feasts,  societies,  and  throngs  of  men  ! 
His  semblable,  yea,  himself,  Timon  disdains  : 
Destruction  fang*^  mankind! — Earth,    yield   me 
rootfi !  Ll^^gg^^^^ 

Who  seeks  for  better  of  thee,  sauce  his  palate 
"IVith  thy  most  operant  poison  1  What  is  here  ? 
Gold }  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold  ?  No,  gods, 

»  7  /.  e.  The  moon's,  this  sublunary  world. 
^  .But  by  is/hcic  used  ibr  wiiiiour,  '^^  St-izc,  eripe. 
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1  am  no  idle  votarlst.  ^    Roots,  you  clear  heavens ! 
I  Thus  much  of  this,  will  make  black,  white  5  foul, 

fair  j 
Wrong,  right  5  base,  noble ;  old,  young  -,  coward, 

valiant. 
Ha,  you  gods !   why  this  ?    What  this,  you  gods  ? 

Why  this 
Will  lug  your  priests  and  servants  from  your  sides; 
Pluck  stout  men's  pillows  from  below  their  heads  : 
^  This  yellow  slave 

Will  knit  and  break  religions  -,  bless  the  accurs'd,- 
Make  the  hoar  leprosy  ador'd ;  place  thieves. 
And  give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation. 
With  senators  on  the  bench  :  this  is  it. 
That  makes  tlie  wappen'd^  widow  wed  again ; 
She,  whom  the  spital-house,  and  ulcerous  >sores 
'  Would  cast  the  gorge  at,  this  embalms  and  spices 
To  the  April  day  again.  ^     Come,  damned  earth. 
Thou  common  whore  of  mankind,  that  put'st  odds 
Among  the  rout  of  nations,  I  will  make  thee 
Do  thy  right  nature. — \_March  afar  oJj\\ — Ha  !   a 

drum? — Thou'rt  quick, 
Eut  yet  I'll  bury  thee  :    Thou'lt  go,   strong  thief. 
When  gouty  keepers  of  thee  cannot  stand : — 
Nay,  stay  tliou  out  for  earnest.  [Kteping  some  gold. 

Enter  Alcibiadrs,  xdth  drum  andjife,  in  warlike 
7nann€r ;  Pii  11  y  N  i  a  and  Ti m  a  n  d  r  a  . 

Akib,  What  art  thou  there  > 

Speak. 

Tim,  A  beast,  as  thou  art.  The  canker  knaw  thy 
heart, 
P'or  showing  me  again  the  eyes  of  man  ! 

*  No  insincere  or  Inconstant  supplicant.  Gold  will  not 
serve  me  instead  of  roots.  ^  Sorrowful. 

3  /.  ^  Gold  rejitores  her  to  dM  the  sweetness  and  Yresh- 
nci)S  of  vouth. 
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Alcib.  What  is  thy  name  ?    Is  man  so  hateful  to 
thee, 
That  art  th5^self  a  man  ? 

Tim,  I  am  rmsanthropos,  and  hate  mankind. 
For  thy  part,  I  do  wish  thou  wert  a  dog. 
That  I  might  love  thee  something. 

Alcib,  I  know  thee  well} 

But  in  thy  fortunes  am  unlearn'd  and  strange. 

Tim,  I  know  thee  too  5  and  more,  than  that  I 
know  the^, 
I  not  desire  to  knoM\     Follow  thy  drum ; 
With  man's  blood  paint  the  ground,  gules,  gules : 
Religious  canons,  civil  laws  are  cruel  j 
Then  what  should  war  be  ?  This  fell  whore  of  thine 
Hath  in  her  more  destruction  than  thy  sword. 
For  all  her  cherubin  look. 

Ffir.  Thy  lips  rot  off! 

Tim.  I  will  not  kiss  thee  ^  then  the  rot  returns 
To  thine  own  lips  again. 

Akib,    How  came   the   noble   Timon   to   this 
change? 

Tim,  As  tlie  moon  does,  by  wanting  light  to 
give: 
But  then  renew  I  could  not,  like  the  rnoon ; 
There  were  no  suns  to  borrow  of. 

Alcib,  Noble  Timon, 

What  friendship  may  I  do  thee  ? 

Tim,  None,  but  to 

Maintain  my  opinion. 

Alcib.  What  is  it,  Timon  ? 

Tim.  Promise  me  friendship,  but  perform  none : 

Thou  wilt  not  promise,  the  gods  plngue  thee,  for 
Thou  art  a  man  !    if  thou  dost  perform,  confound 

thee. 
For  thou'rt  a  man  ! 

Alcib,  I  have  heard  in  some  sort  of  thy  miseries. 
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Tim.  Thou  saw'st  them,  when  I  had  prosperity 
Alcib.  I  see  them  now  -,  then  was  a  blessed  time. 
'Im,  As  thine  is  now,  held  with  a  brace  of  hai 

lots. 
Timan.  Is  this  the  Athenian  minion,  whom  the 
world 
^oic'd  so  regardful]/  ? 
T'm,  Art  thou  Timnndra  ? 

Tbnan.  Yes 

Tim,  Be  a  whore  still !  they  love  tiiee  not,  that 
use  thee ; 
rive  them  diseases,  leaving  with  thee  their  lust. 
lake  use  of  thy  salt  hours  :  season  the  slaves 
or  tubs,  and  baths  3  bring  down  rose-cheeked 
youth 

0  the  tub-fast,  and  the  diet.  ^ 

Timaif.  Hang  thee,  monster  ! 

Alcib,  Pardon  him,  sweetTimandra^  for  his  wits 
jre  drown'd  and  lost  in  his  calamities.-— 
have  but  little  gold  of  late,  brave  Timon, 
'he  want  whereof  doth  daily  make  revolt 

1  my  penurious  band  :  I  have  heard,  and  griev'd, 
ow  cursed  Athens,  mindless  of  thy  w^orth, 
orgetting  tliy  great  deeds,  when  neighbour  states, 
ut  for  thy  sword  and  fortune,  trod  upon  them, — 

Tim,  I  pr'ythee,  beat  thy  drum,  and  get  thee 
gone. 

Alcib.  1  am  thy  friend,  and  pity  thee,  dear  Ti- 
mon. 

Tim,  How  dost  thou  pity  him,  whom  thou  dost 

trouble  ? 
had  rather  be  alone. 

Alcib.  Why,  fare  thee  well : 

'ere's  some  gold  for  thee. 

Tim,  Keep*t,  I  cannot  eat  it. 

Alluding  to  the  cure  for  the  lues  -uenerea  then  in  practice. 
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Alcib,  When  I  have  laid  praud  Athens  on 

heap^ — ' — 
77w2.  Warr'st  thou  'gainst  Athens? 
Alcib.  Ay,  Timon,  and  have  ca\is€ 

Tim,  The  gods  confound  them  all  i'thy  conquest 
and 
Thee  after^  when  thou  hast  conquer'd ! 

Alcib,  Why  me,  Timon 

Tim,  That, 
By  killing  villains,  thou  wast  born  to  conquer 
My  country. 
Put  up  thy  gold  5  Go  on, — here's  gold, — go  on 5' 
Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 
Will  o'er  some  high-vic'd  city  hang  his  poison 
In  the  sick  air  :  I^t  not  thy  sword  skip  one  : 
Pity  not  honoured  age  for  his  white  beard. 
He's  an  usurer :  Strike  me  the  counterfeit  matror 
It  is  her  habit  only  that  is  honest. 
Herself  s  a  bawd  :  Let  not  the  virgin's  cheek 
Make  soft  thy  trenchant^  sword  5  for  tliose  mill 

paps. 

That  through  the  window-bars  bore  at  men's  eye 
Are  not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ. 
Set  them  down  horrible  traitors  :    Spare  not  t 

babe. 
Whose  dimpled  smiles  from  fools  exhaust  tiic 

mercy  ; 
Think  it  a  bastard/  whom  the  oracle 
Hath  doubtfully  pronounc'd  thy  throat  shall  cut 
And  mince  it  sans  remorse  :  ^    Swear  agaiast  o 

jects  y  ^ 
Put  armour  on  thine  ears,  and  on  thine  eyes  ; 
Whose  proof,  nor  yells  of  mothers,   maids,   r 
babes, 

5  Cutting.  ^  An  allusion  to  the  tale  of  Oedipus 

7  Without  pity.         ^  /.  e,  A^aiast  objects  ot  charity 
compassion. 
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^Vor  sight  of  priests  in  holy  vestments  bleeding, 
^hall  pierce  a  jot.  Thei'e's  g'old  to  pay  thy  soldiers : 
Make  large  confusion ;  and,  thy  fury  spent, 
Confounded  be  thyself!    Speak  not,  be  gone. 
A/cil).  liast  thou  gold  yet  ?    I'll  take  the  gold 
thou  giv'st  me, 
Niot  all  thy  counsel. 

I    Tim.  Dost  thou,  or  dost  thou  not,  heaven's  curse 
upon  thejQ ! 
Phr.  4'  Ti7nan,G\ve us  some  gold,  goodTimon  : 

Hast  thou  more  ? 
Tun.  Enough  to  make  a  whore  forswear  her 
trade. 

And  to  make  wiiores,  a  bawd.  Hold  up,  you  sluts, 
Your  aprons  mouiUant :   You  are  not  oathable, — 
Although,  I  know,  you'll  swear,  terribly  suear, 
into  strong  shudders,  and  to  heavenly  agues. 
The  immortal  gods  that  hear  you, — spare  your 

oath«, 

elm  trust  to  your  conditions :  ^  Se  whores  still ; 
And  he  whose  pious  breath  seeks  to  convert  you, 
(Be  strong  in  whore,  allure  him,  burn  him  up .; 
Let  your  close  iire  predominate  his  smoke, 
[iJAnd  be  no  turncoats  :    Yet  may  your  pains,  six 

months. 
Be  quite  contrary  :   And  tliatch  your  poor  thin 

roofs 
With  burdens  of  the  dead  5 — some  that  were  hang*d. 
No  matter : — wear  tliem,  betray  with  them :  whor<i 

still  5 
Paint  till  a  horse  may  mire  upon  your  face  : 
A  pox  of  wrinkles  ! 

l*kr.  Sf   Timan.    Well,    nxjre   gold;— What 
then  ? — 
Believ't,  that  we'll  do  any  thing  for  gold. 
Tim.  Consumptions  sow 

*  Vocations. 
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In  hollow  bones  of  man  ;  strike  their  sharp  shir 

And  mar  men's  spurring.  Crack  the  lawyer's  voic 

That  he  may  never  more  false  title  plead, 

i\or  sound  his  quillets^  shrilly  :  hoar  the  flamer' 

Ihat  scolds  against  the  quality  of  flesh. 

And  not  believes  himself:  down  with  the  fiosej 

Down  with  it  flat ;  take  the  bridge  quite  away 

Of  him,  that  his  particular  to  foresee. 

Smells  from  the  general  weal :  make  curl'd-pa 

ruffians  bald  ; 
And  let  the  unscarr'd  braggarts  of  the  war 
Derive  some  pain  from  you  :  Plague  all ; 
That  your  activity  may  defeat  and  quell 
The  source  of  all  erection. — ^There's  more  gold  :- 
Do  you  damn  others,  and  let  tlais  damn  you. 
And  ditches  grave  ^  you  all !  t 

F/ir.  c^  Tim  an.  More  counsel  with  more  monel 
bcpunteous  Timon. 

Tim.  More  whore,  more  mischief  first  j  I  hal 
given  you  earnest. 

Alcib,    Strike  up  the  drum   towards  Atheri 
Farewell,  Timon  5 
if  I  thrive  well,  I'll  visit  thee  again. 

Tim,  if  I  hope  well,  I'll  never  see  thee  more.l 

Alcib.  I  never  did  thee  harm. 

Tivi,  Yes,  thou  spok'st  well  of  me. 

Alcib.  Call'st  thou  that  harm 

Tim.  Men  daily  find  it  such.     Get  thee  awayl 
And  take  thy  beagles  with  thee. 

Akib.  We  but  offend  him.- 

Strike. 

[  Drmn  heats.     Exeunt  Alci B i a D E 
Phrynia,  and  Timandra. 

77.7?   That  nature,  being  sick  of  man's  unkin 
ness^ 

?  Subtil  ties.         »  Entomb, 
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Bliould  yet  be  hungry !— Common  mother,  thou, 

[Diggif/g, 

teVliose  womb  unmeasureable^  and  infinite  breast,  ^ 
Teems,  and  feeds  all ;  whose  self-same  mettle, 
^Vhereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  putf 'd, 
jlngenders  the  black  toad,  and  adder  blue. 
The  gilded  newt,  and  eyeless  venom'd  worm,  ^ 
■^ith  all  the  abhorred  births  below  crisp  4  heaven 
^Vhereon  Hyperion  s  quickening  fire  doth  shine ; 
iTield  him,  who  ail  thy  human  sons  doth  hate, 
^rom  forth  thy  plenteous  bosom  one  poor  root ! 
ilnsear  thy  fertile  and  conceptions  womb, 
^t  it  no  more  bring  out  ingrateful  man ! 
jo  great  with  tigers,  dragons,  wolves,  and  bears  j 
eem  with  new  monsters,  whom  thy  upvvard  face 
lath  to  the  marbled  mansion  all  above 
sfever  presented !— O,  a  root,— Dear  thanks  ! 
)ry  up  thy  marrows,  vines,  and  plough-torn  leas  ^ 
iJMiereof  ingrateful  man,  with  liquorish  draughts^ 
Lnd  morsels  unctuous,  greases  his  pure  mind, 
i|'hat  from  it  all  consideration  slips ! 

E/iler  Apemaxtus. 

^ore  man  ?  Plague  !  plague  ! 

Apem.  I  was  directed  hither:  Men  report, 
liou  dost  affect  my  manners,  and  dost  use  them. 
1    Tinu  'Tis  then,  because  thou  dost  not  keep  a  dog 
r7hom  I  would  imitate  :  Consumption  catch  thee ! 

ipem.  This  is  in  thee  a  nature  but  affected  j 
1  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  sprung 
rom  change  of  fortune.     Why  this  spade  ?    this 

pirxe  ? 
his  slave-like  habit  ?   and  tliese  looks  of  care  ? 
i|hy  flatterers  yet  wear  silk,  drink  wine,  lie  soft; 

VOL.  Vll,  H 

^  Boundless  surface. 
^  The  serpent  called  the  blind-  vvorm.         ''^  BtV.t, 
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Hug  tlieir  diseased  perfumes,^  and  have  forgot 
That  ever  Timon  was.     Shame  not  these  woods. 
By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carper.  ^^ 
Be  thou  a  flatterer  now,  and  seek  to  thrive 
By  that  which  has  undone  thee  :  hinge  thy  knee 
And  let  his  very  breath,  whom  thou'lt  observe. 
Blow  off  +hy  cap  -,  praise  his  most  vicious  strain,^ 
And  call  it  excellent :  Thou  wast  told  thus  -, 
Thou  gav'st  thine  ears,  like  tapsters,  that  bid  well 

come. 
To  knaves,  and  all  approachers  :  *Tis  most  just. 
That  thou  turn  rascal  -,  had'st  thou  wealth  again, 
Bascals  should  hav't.   Do  not  assume  my  iikcnesj- 

Tim.  Were  I  like  thee,  I'd  throw  away  my  sell 

Apan.  Thou  hast  cast  away  thyself,  being  lik 
thyself; 
A  madman  so  long,  now  a  fool :    What,  think' st 
That  the  bleak  air,  thy  boisterous  chamberlain, 
"Will  p\it  thy  shirt  on  warm  ?    Will  these  moss' 

trees. 
That  have  putliv'd  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels. 
And  skip  when  thou  point' st  out  ?  Will  the  col 

brook. 
Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste^ 
To  cure  thy  o'er-night's  surfeit  ?    call  the  crea 

tures,— 
Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spite 
Of  wreakful  heaven ;  whose  bare  unhoused  trunks 
To  the  conflicting  elements  expos'd. 
Answer  mere  nature, — bid  them  flatter  thee  -, 
0 !  tliou  shalt  find— 

Tiw.  A  fool  of  tliee :  Depart. 

Apem,  I  love  thee  better  now  than  e'er  I  did. 

'Iwi,  I  hate  thee  worse. 

Apem,  Why  I 

5  /.  e.  Their  diseased  perfumed  mistresses. 
*/.  e.  Shame  not  these  woods  by  finding  kult. 
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Tim.  Thou  flatter'st  misery. 

Jpem.  I  flatter  not  3  but  say,  thou  art  a  caititf. 

Ti?n,  Why  dost  thou  seek  me  out  ? 

Apem.  To  vex  thee. 

'Ti??i,  Always  a  villain's  office,  or  a  fool's. 

ost  please  thyself  in't  ? 

Apcm.  Ay. 

Tim,  What !  a  knave  too  ? 

Apcm.  If  thou  didst  put  this  sour  cold  habit  oil 
dTo  castigate  thy  pride,  'twere  well :  but  thou 
Dost  it  enforcedly  3  thou'dst  courtier  be  again, 
VVert  thou  not  beggar.     WilUng  misery  : 
Outlives  incertain  pomp,  is  crown'd  before  : "? 
The  one  is  tilling  still,  never  complete ; 
The  other,  at  high  wish  :    Best  state,  contentless^ 
Hath  a  distracted  and  most  wretched  being. 
Worse  than  the  worst,  content. 
iThou  should'st  desire  to  die,  being  miserable. 
H  '{  Tim,  Not  by  his  breath,^  that  is  more  miserable. 
Thou  art  a  slave,  whom  Fortune's  tender  arm 
With  favour  never  clasp' d  5   but  bred  a  dog. 
^adst  thou,  like  us,  from  our  first  sv/ath,  '^  pro-^ 
I  ceeded 

The  sweet  degrees  that  this  brief  world  affords 
To  such  as  may  the  passive  drugs  of  it 
Freely  command,  thou  would'st  have  plung'd  thv- 

self 
In  general  riot ;  melted  down  thy  youth 
In  different  beds  of  lust  5  and  never  learn'd 
I'he  icy  precepts  of  respect, '  but  follow'd 
The  sugar'd  game  before  thee.     But  myself. 
Who  had  the  world  as  my  confectionary  j 

H  2 

7  /.  e.  Arrives  sooner  at  the  completoii  of  its.wie.lies, 

^  By  his  voice,  sentence.  9  [  rom  intanc) . 

>  TiK'  cold  admonitions  of  cautio-ib  pruii*n'.e. 
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The  mouths,  the  tongues,  the  eyes,  and  hearts  o: 

men 
At  duty,  more  than  I  could  frame  employment  5 
That  numberless  upon  me  stuck,  as  leaves  1 

Do  on  the  oak,  have  with  one  winter's  brush 
Fell  from  their  boughs,  and  left  me  open,  bare 
For  every  storm  that  blows  5 — 1,  to  bear  this. 
That  never  knew  but  better,  is  some  burden  : 
Thy,  nature  did  commence  in  sufferance,  time 
Hiuh  made  thee  hard  in't.     Why  should'st  thod 

hate  men  ? 

Tliey  never  fiatter'd  thee  :  What  hast  thou  given  I 
If  thou  wilt  curse, — thy  father,  tliat  poor  rag. 
Must  be  thy  subject  3  who,  in  spite,  put  stuli'     - 
To  some  she  beggar,  and  compounded  thee 
Poor  rogue  hereditary.     Hence  1  be  gone  !-^ 
If  thou  hadst  not  been  born  the  worst  of  men. 
Thou  hadst  been  a  knave,  and  flatterer. 

Apem.  Art  thou  proud  yet  } 

Tim.  Ay,  that  I  am  not  thee. 

Apem.  I,  that  I  was 

No  prodigal,  • 

T'mi.  I,  that  I  am  one  now; 

Were  all  the  wealth  1  have,  shut  up  in  thee,         - 
I'd  give  thee  leave  to  hang  it.     Get  thee  gone.—' 
That  the  whole  life  of  Athens  were  in  this  ! 
Thus  would  I  eat  it.  [^Eatuig  a  roof, 

Apem.  Here;  I  will  mend  thy  feast, 

[Ol/lrwg  Idm  something. 

Tim.  Fiist  mend  my  company,  take  away  thy- 
self. 

Apem.  So  I  shall  mend  mine  own,  by  the  lack 
of  thine. 

Tim.  "J'is  not  well  mended  so,  it  is  but  botch'd  5 
11  not,  I  would  it  were. 

Apem.  What  would' st  thou  have  to  Athens  ? 

Tim.  Thee  thither  in  a  whirlwind.  If  thou  wilt^ 
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i'TeW  them  there  I  have  gold;  look^  so  I  have. 

Apem.  Here  is  no  use  for  gold. 

Tim.  The  best,  and  truest : 

For  here  it  sleeps,  and  does  no  hired  harm. 

Aptm.  Where  ly'st  o'nights,  Timon  ? 

Tim,  Under  that's  above  me. 

Where  feed'st  thou  o'days,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem,  Where  my  stomach  finds  meat;  or,  ra- 
ther, where  I  eat  it. 

Tim.  'Would  poison  were  obedient,  and  knew 
my  mind ! 

Apem.  Where  would'st  thou  send  it  ? 

Tim.  To  sauce  thy  dishes. 

Apem.  The  middle  of  humanity  thou  never 
knewest,  but  the  extremity  of  both  ends  :  When 
thou  wast  in  thy  gilt,  and  thy  perfume,  they 
mocked  thee  for  too  much  curiosity  3  ^  in  thy  rags 
thou  knowest  none,  but  art  despised  for  the  con- 
itrary.     There's  a  medlar  for  thee,  eat  it. 

7m.  On  what  I  hate,  I  feed  not. 

Apem,  Dost  hate  a  medlar  ? 

Tim.  Ay,  though  it  look  like  thee. 

uipem.  An  thou  had'st  hated  medlers  sooner, 
thou  should'st  have  loved  thyself  better  now. 
What  man  didst  thou  ever  know  unthrift,  that 
was  beloved  after  his  means  ? 

Tim.  Who,  without  those  means  thou  talkest 
of,  didst  thou  ever  know  beloved  ? 

Apem.  Myself. 

Tim.  I  understand  thee ;  thou  hadst  some  means 
to  keep  a  dog. 

Apem.    What  things  in  the  world  canst  thou 
nearest  compare  to  thy  flatterers  ? 

Tim,  Women  nearest;  but  men,  men  are  tho 
II  3 

*  For  too  much  finical  delicacv. 
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things  themselves.     What  would'st  thou  do  with 

the  world,  Apemantus,  if  it  lay  in  thy  power  ?      , 

.  Aptm.  Give  it  the  beasts,  to  be  rid  of  the  men; 

Tim,  Would'st  thou  have  thyself  fall  in  the  cou-j 
fusion  of  men,  and  remain  a  beast  with  the  beasts  \ 

Apem,  Ay,  Timon. 

Tim.  A  beastly  ambition,  which  the  gods  grant 
thee  to  attain  to!    If  thou  wert  the  lion,  the  fox 
would  beguile  thee  :    if  thou  wert  the  lamb,  the 
fox  would  eat  thee  :   if  thou  wert  the  fox,  the  lion 
would  suspect  thee,  when,  peradventure,  thou  wei^t 
accused  by  the  ass :  if  thou  wert  the  ass,  thy  dul- 
ness  would  torment  thee :  and  still  thou  livedst  but 
as  a  breakfast  to  the  wolf :   if  thou  wert  the  wolf, 
thy  greediness  would  afflict  thee,  and  oft  thou 
shouldst  hazard  thy  life  for  thy  dinner :  wert  thoul 
the  unicorn,   pride  and  wrath  would  confound 
thee,  and  make  thine  own  self  the  conquest  of  thy 
fury  :  wert  thou  a  bear  thou  would'st  be  killed  by 
the  horse  3  wert  thou  a  horse,  thou  would'st  be 
seized  by  the  leopard  3  wert  thou  a  leopard,  thou 
wert  gerraan  to  the  lion,  and  the  spots  of  thy  kin- 
dred were  jurors  on  thy  life  :  all  thy  safety  were 
remotionj^    and  thy  defence,    absence.     What 
beast  could'st  thou  be,  that  were  not  subject  to  a 
beast  ?    and  what  a  beast  art  thou  already,  that 
seest  not  thy  loss  in  transformation  ? 

Apem.  li  thou  could'st  please  me  with  speaking 
to  me,  thou  might' st  have  hit  upon  it  here  :  The 
commonwealth  of  Athens  is  become  a  forest  of 
beasts. 

Tim.  How  has  the  ass  broke  the  w^all,  that  thou 
art  out  of  the  city  ? 

Apem,  Yonder  comes  a  poet,  and  a  painter : 
The  plague  of  company  light  upon  thee  !    I  will 

S  Remoteness,  the  being  placed  at  a  distance  frjm  the  lion. 
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fear  to  catch  it,  and  give  way  :  When  I  know  not 
a^hat  else  to  do,  I'll  see  thee  again. 
I    Tim,  When  there  is  nothing  living  but  thee, 
hon  shalt  be  welcome.  I  had  rather  be  a  beggar's 
log,  than  Apemantus. 

Apem.  Thou  art  the  cap^  of  all  the  fools  alive. 

Tim.  'Would  thou  wert  clean  enough  to  spit 
upon. 
ylpcm,  A  plague  on  thee,  thou  art  too  bad  to 
curse. 

Tim.  All  villains,  tliat  do  stand  by  thee,  are 
pure. 

Mpc?n.    There    is    no   leprosy  but  what  thou 
speak' St. 

Tim..  If  I  name  thee. — 
Jl  beat  tliee, — but  I  should  infect  my  hands. 

Aptm.  I  would,  my  tongue  could  rot  them  off! 

Tim.  Away,  thou  issue  of  a  mangy  dog  ! 
holer  does  kill  me,  that  thou  art  alive  -, 
swoon  to  see  thee. 

Apcm .  '  Would  thou  would'st  burst ! 

\Tim.  Av/ay, 

Ibou  tedious  rogue !  I  am  sorry,  I  shall  lose 
'  stone  by  thee.  [^Lhnncs  a  6tunc  at  him. 

Apcm.  Beast ! 

Tim.  Slave! 

Apnn,  Toad ! 

'lim.  Rogue,  rogue,  rogue! 

[  Ap  r  :\i  A  X  T  u  s  irtrcaU'  back  zvard,  as  guifrg. 
m  sick  of  this  false  world  ;  and  will  love  nought 
It  even  the  mere  necessities  upon  it. 
len,  Timon,  presently  prepare  thy  grave; 
t  where  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  may  beat 
,y  grave-stone  daily  :  make  thine  epitaph^ 
:at  deatli  in  me  at  others'  lives  may  laugh. 

^  The  top,  the  principal. 
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O  thou  sweet  king-killer^  and  dear  divorce 

\_Looking  on  the  gold^ 
Twixt  natural  son  and  sire  !  thou  bright  defiler 
Of  Hymen  s  purest  bed  !  thou  valiant  Mars  ! 
Thou  ever  young,  fresh,  lov'd,  and  delicate  wooer 
Whose  blush  doth  thaw  the  consecrated  snow 
That  lies  on  Dian's  lap  !  thou  visible  god. 
That  solder'st  close  impossibilities. 
And  mak'st  them  kiss  !  that  speak' st  with  everj 

tongue. 
To  every  purpose  !  O  thou  touch  ^  of  hearts ! 
Think,  th)^  slave  man  rebels  ;  and  by  thy  virtue 
Set  them  into  confounding  odds,  that  beasts 
May  have  the  world  in  empire  ! 

Apcm,  'Would  'twere  so  ;«- 

But  not  till  I  am  dead! — I'll  say,  thou  hast  gold 
Thou  will  be  throng'd  to  shortly. 

2m.  Throng'd  to? 

Apcm.  Ay 

!^/w?.  Thy  back,  I  pry' thee, 

A  pern.  Live,  and  love  thy  misery 

Tun.  Long  live  so,  and  so  die !— 1  am  quit. — 

[^Exit  Apemantus 
More  tilings  like  men  ? — Eat,  Timon,  and  abho 
them. 

Enter  Thieves. 

1  Thief.  Where  should  he  have  this  gold  ?  It  i 
some  poor  fragment,  some  slender  ort  of  his  re 
mainder  :  The  mere  want  of  gold,  and  the  falling 
trom  of  his  friends,  drove  him  into  this  melan 
choly. 

2  Thief.  It  is  noised,  he  hath  a  mass  of  treasure 

3  Thief.  Let  us  make  the  assay  upon  him  j  if  \\ 
care  not  for't,  he  will  supply  us  easily  5  If  he  covet 
ously  reserve it^  how  shail's  get  it  ? 

5  For  touchstone. 
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True  3  for  he  bears  it  Hot  ^bout  liiiiij 

Is  not  this  he  ? 
Where? 

'Tis  his  description,' 
He  3   I  know  him. 
Save  thee^  Timon. 
Ti7n,  Now^  thieves  ? 
Thieves,  Soldiers,  not  thieves. 
Ti}n,  Both  too  3  and  women's  sons. 
Thieves.    We  are  not  thieves,  but  men   that 

much  do  want. 
Ti7}i,  Your  greatest  want  is,  you  want  much  of 
meat, 
^hy  should  you  want  ?   Behold,  the  earth  hath 

roots  3 

Within  this  mile  break  forth  a  hundred  springs : 
'.^he  oaks  bear  mast,  the  briars  scarlet  hips  3 
L'he  bounteous  housewife,  nature,  on  each  bush 
^ays  her  full  mess  before  you.  Want  ?  why  want  ? 
1  27ii(f,  We  cannot  live  on  grass^  on  berries^ 
water, 
^s  beasts,  and  birds,  and  fishes. 
Tim,  Nor  on  the  beasts  themselves,  the  birds, 
and  fishes  3 

'ou  must  eat  men.  Yet  thanks  I  must  you  con, 
hat  you  are  thieves  profess'd  3  that  you  work  not 
is^i  holier  shapes :  for  there  is  boundless  theft 

limited^' professions.    Rascal  thieves, 
•(ere's  gold :    Go,   suck  the  subtle  blood  of  the 
q|  grape, 

ill  the  high  fever  seeth  your  blood'  to  froth, 
nd  so  'scape  hanging  :  trust  not  the  physician  5 
!ie|is  antidotes  are  poison,  and  he  slays 
[ore  than  you  rob :  take  wealth  and  lives  together; 
0  villainy^  do,  since  you  profess  to  do't, 
6  For  legal. 
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like  workmen.     I'll  example  you  with  thiever 
The  sun's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction 
Robs  the  vast  sea  :  the  moon's  an  arrant  thief," 
And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun  : 
The  sea's  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  moon  into  salt  tears  •  the  earth's  a  thief. 
That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture'^  stolen 
From  general  excremxnt :  each  thing's  a  thief  5! 
The  lawsj  your  curb  and  whip,  in  their  rough  poul 
Have  uncheck'd  theft.  Love  not  yourselves :  awa. 
Hob  one  another.  There's  more  gold :  Cut  throat 
All  that  you  meet  are  thieves  :  To  Athens,  go. 
Break  open  shops;  nothing  can  you  steal. 
But  thieves  do  lose  it :   Steal  not  less,  for  tliis 
1  give  you  5  and  gold  confound  you  liowsoever 
Amen.  [Timon  rttires  to  his  Cm 

_  3  Tlikf.  He  has  almost  charmed  me  from  n 
profession,  by  persuading  me  to  it. 

1  Thkj\  'Tis  in  the  malice  of  mankind>  that 
thus  advises  us  5    not  to  have  us  thrive  in  o 
mystery. 

2  Tkicf.  rU  believe  him  as  an  enemy,  and  gi 
over  my  trade. 

1  Thi€j\  Let  us  iirst  see  peace  in  Athens :  The 
is  no  time  so  miserable,  but  a  man  may  be  true 

\Exmnt  Thiev 

Enter  Flavius. 

Vlax),  O  you  gods  ! 
\%  yon  despis'd  and  ruinous  man  my  lord  ? 
Full  of  decay  and  failing  ?  O  monument 
And  wonder  of  good  deeds  evilly  bestow'd ! 
What  an  alteration  of  honour^  has 
Desperate  want  made  ! 

7  Compost,  manure. 
*  An  alteration  of  honour  is  an  alteration  of  an  hono 
able  state  to  a  state  of  disgrace. 
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yhat  viler  thing  upon  the  earthy  than  friends, 
yho  can  bring  noblest  minds  -to  basest  ends  ! 
low  rarely*^  does  it  meet  with  this  time's  guise, 
Vhen  man  was  wish'd '  to  love  his  enemies  : 
rrant,  I  may  ever  love,  and  rather  woo 
'hose  that  would  mischief  me,  than  those  that  do  I 
le  has  caught  me  in  his  eye  :  I  will  present 
ly  honest  grief  unto  him  j  and,  as  my  lord, 
,f;ill  serve  him  with  my  life. — My  dearest  master  I 

^  Tim  ON  comes  foncard  from  his  Cave, 

Tim,  Away  !  what  art  thou  ? 
Flav,  Have  you  forgot  me,  sir? 

Tim,  Why  dost  ask  that  ?  I  have  forgot  all  men  y 
hen,  if  tliou  grant' st  thou'rt  man,   I  have  forgot 

thee. 
Flax.  An  honest  poor  servant  of  yours, 
Tim,  Then 

f}|)know  thee  not :  I  ne'er  had  honest  man 
bout  me,  1 5  all  that  1  kept  were  knaves, 
o  serve  in  meat  to  villains. 
Flav,  The  gods  are  witnesSj, 

e'er  did  poor  steward  wear  a  truer  grief 

li^jpr  hjs  undone  lord,  than  mine  eyes  for  you. 
Tim,  What,  dost  thou  weep? — Come  nearer; — 

J  then  I  love  thee, 

3cause  thou  art  a  woman,  and  disclaim'st 
inty  mankind  ^  wh     -  eyes  do  never  give, 
it  thorough  lust,  and  laughter.    Pity's  sleeping: 
range  times,  that  weep  with  laughing,  not  with 

weeping  ! 
Flai\  I  beg  of  you  to  know  me,  good  my  lord, 
)accept  my  grief,  and  whilst  this  poor  wealth  lasts^ 
3  entertain  me  as  your  steward  still. 
Tim.  Had  I  a  steward  so  true,  so  just,  and  now 
comfortable?  It  almost  turns 

9  How  happily.  *  Recommended. 
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My  dangerous  nature  wild.    Let  me  behold         j 

Thy  face, — Surely,  this  man  was  born  of  woman.-} 

Forgive  my  general  and  exceptless  rashness,         I 

Perpetual- sober  gods !  I  do  proclaim 

One  honest  man, — mistake  me  not,— but  one  ; 

No  more,  I  pray, — and  he  is  a  steward.—  i 

How  fain  would  I  have  hated  all  mankind. 

And  thou  redeem'st  thyself :  But  all,  save  thee, 

I  fell  with  curses. 

Methinks,  thou  art  more  honest  now,  than  wis* 

For,  by  oppressing  and  betraying  me. 

Thou  might'st  have  sooner  got  another  service  :  | 

For  many  so  arrive  at  second  masters. 

Upon  their  first  lord's  neck.    But  tell  me  true, 

(For  I  must  ever  doubt,  though  ne'er  so  sure,) 

Is  not  thy  kindness  subtle,  covetous. 

If  not  a  usuring  kindness  ^  and  as  rich  men  deal  gift 

Expecting  in  return  twenty  for  one  ? 

llav.  No,  my  most  worthy  master,  in  whos 

breast 
Doubt  and  suspect,  alas,  are  plac'd  too  late  : 
You  should  have  fear'd  false  times,  when  you  di 

feast : 
Suspect  still  comes  where  an  estate  is  least. 
That  which  I  show,  heaven  knows,  is  merely  lov( 
Duty  and  zeal  to  your  unmatched  mind, 
Care  of  your  food  and  living:  and,  believe  it. 
My  most  honoured  Lord, 
For  any  benefit  that  points  to  me. 
Either  in  hope,  or  present,  I'd  exchange 
For  this  one  wish,  Tliat  you  bad  power  and  wealt 
To  requite  me,  by  making  rich  yourself. 

7Y?/?.  Look  thee,  'tis  so ! — ^Thou  singly  honest  mai 
Here  take  : — the  gods  out  of  my  misery 
Have  sent  thee  treasure.  Go,  live  rich,  and  happ) 
But  thus  condition'd^  Thoushalt  build  from  men 
^  Away  from  human  habitation. 
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tiate  all,  curse  all :  show  charity  to  none  5 
But  let  the  famished  flesh  slide  from  the  bone, 
Ire  thou  relieve  the  beggar  :  give  to  dogs 
A^hat  thou  deny'st  to  men  5  let  prisons  swallow 

them. 

Debts  wither  them  :  Be  men  like  blasted  woods, 
Vnd  may  diseases  lick  up  their  false  bloods ! 
ind  so,  farewell,  and  thrive. 

Flav.  O,  let  me  stay, 

Vnd  comfort  you,  my  master. 

Tim,  If  thou  hat'st 

Curses,  stay  not;    fly,  whilst  thou'rt  bless'd  and 

free : 
fe'er  see  thou  man,  and  let  me  ne'er  see  thee. 

[^Exeunt  severally, 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  L    The  same.    Before  Timon's  Cave. 

nter  Poet  and  Painter;  Tim  on  behind ,  unseen. 

Pain,  As  I  took  note  of  the  place,  it  cannot  be 
X  where  he  abides. 

Poet,  What's  to  be  thought  of  him  ?  Does  the 

imour  hold  for  true,  that  he  is  so  full  of  gold  ? 

Pain,  Certain:  Alcibiades  reports  it;   Phrynia 

id  Timandra  had  gold  of  him  :  he  likewise  en- 

:hed  poor  straggling  soldiers  with  great  quantity  : 

LS  said,  he  gave  unto  his  steward  a  mighty  sum. 

Poet,  Then  this  breaking  of  his  has  been  but 

''by  for  his  friends. 
Pain,  Nothing  else  :  you  shall  see  him  a  palm 

2nf  Athens  again,  and  flourish  with  the  highest, 
lerefore,  'tis  not  amiss,  we  tender  our  loves  to 
m,  in  this  supposed  distress  of  his  :  it  will  show 

ijenestly  in  us  3  and  is  very  likely  to  load  our  pur- 
VOL,  vn,  I 
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poses  Mdth  what  they  travel  for,  if  it  be  a  just  ai 
true  report  that  goes  of  his  having. 

Foet.  What  have  you  now  to  present  untohin 

Va'iiu  Nothing  at  this  time  bat  my  visitatior 
only  I  v^ill  promise  him  an  excellent  piece. 

Pod,  I  must  serve  him  so  too )  tell  him  of  4 
intent  that's  coming  toward  him. 

Fain,  Good  as  the  best.     Promising  is  the  re 
air  o'the  time :  it  opens  the  eyes  of  expectatior 
performance  is  ever  the  duller  for  his  act ;  and,  bf 
in  the  plainer  and  simpler  kind  of  people,  tj 
deed  of  saying^  is  quite  out  of  use.   To  promise! 
most  courtly  and  fashionable  :   performance  isi 
kind  of  will  and  testament,  which  argues  a  grc 
S-ickness  in  his  judgment  that  makes  it. 

Tim.  Excellent  workman !  Thou  canst  not  pait 
a  man  so  bad  as  is  thyself. 

Foct,  I  am  thinking,  what  I  shall  say  I  ha! 
provided  for  him :  It  must  be  a  personating  ( 
himself :  a  satire  against  the  softness  of  prospi 
rityj  with  a  discovery  of  the  infinite  flatteriiL 
that  follow  youth  and  opulency. 

Tim.  Must  thou  needs  stand  for  a  villain  in  thii 
pwn  work  ?  Wilt  thou  whip  thine  own  faults  i 
other  men  ?  Do  so,  I  have  gold  for  thee. 

FoH .  Nay,  let's  seek  him  : 
Then  do  v/e  sin  against  our  own  estate. 
When  we  may  proiit  meet,  and  come  too  late, 

Fain,,  True 5 
When  the  day  serves,  before  black-cornefd  nig 
Plnd  w^hat  thou  want'st  by  free  and  ofter'd  ligh 
Come. 

Tim.    I'll  meet  you  at  the  turn.     What  a  go^^ 
gold. 
That  he  is  worshipp'd  in  a  baser  temple, 
Than  where  swine  feed  ! 

3  T\\Q  doing  of  that  we  said  we  would  do. 
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Tis  tiiou  that  rigg'st  the  bark,  and  plough'st  tiie 

foam  3 
Pettiest  admired  reverence  in  a  slave : 
To  thee  be  worship !  and  thy  saints  for  aye 
Be  crown'd  with  plagues,  that  thee  alone  obey  ! 
'Fit  I  do  meet  them.  [^Advancing, 

Foet.  Hail,  worthy  Timon  I 

Fain.  Our  late  noble  master, 

7m.  Have  I  once  liv'd  to  see  two  honest  men? 

Foet,  Sir, 

Raving  often  of  your  open  bounty  tasted. 
Hearing  you  were  retir  d,  your  friends  falFn  off. 
Whose  thankless  natures — O  abhorred  spirits  ! 
f^ot  all  tlie  whips  of  heaven  are  large  enough — » 
What !  to  you  1 

W^hose  star-like  nobleness  gave  life  and  influence 
To  their  whole  being  !  I'm  rapt,  and  cannot  cover 
The  monstrous  bulk  of  this  ingratitude 
With  any  size  of  words. 

Tm.  Let  it  go  naked,  men  may  see't  the  better  : 
fSTou,  that  are  honest,  by  being  what  you  are, 
Make  them  best  seen,  and  known. 

Fain,  He,  and  myself. 

Have  travell'd  in  the  great  shower  of  your  gifts. 
And  sweetly  felt  it. 

Tim,  Ay,  you  are  honest  men. 

Pain,  We  are  hither  come  to  offer  you  our  service. 

Titn,  Most  honest  men  !  Why,  how  shall  I  re- 
quite you  ? 
Can  you  eat  roots,  and  drink  cold  water  ?  no. 

Both,  What  we  can  do,  we'll  do,  to  do  you 
service. 

Tim,  You  are  honest  men :  You  have  heard  that 
I  have  gold ; 

I  am  sure  you  have  :  speak  truth  ;  you  are  honest 
men. 

I  2 


t! 
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Fain,  So  it  is  said,  my  noble  lord :  buttherefoj 
Came  not  my  friend,  nor  I. 

Tim,  Good  honest  men  : — ^Thou  draw' st  a  eou 
terfeit^ 
Best  in  all  Athens  :  thou  art,  indeed^  the  best  5 
Thou  counterfeit' st  most  lively. 

Pain.  So,  so,  my  lor 

Tim,  Even  so,  sir,  as  I  say : — And,  for  tl 
fiction,  {To  the  Poe 

Why  thy  verse  swells  with  stuif  so  fine  and  smootl 
That  tliou  art  even  natural  in  thine  art. — 
But,  for  all  this,  my  honest-natur'd  friends, 
I  must  needs  say,  you  have  a  little  fault : 
Marry,  'tis  not  monstrous  in  you  3  neither  wish 
You  take  much  pains  to  mend. 

Both,  Beseech  your  honou 

To  make  it  known  to  us. 

Tim,  You'll  take  it  ill. 

Both.  Most  thankfully,  my  lord. 

Tim,  Will  you,  indeed 

Both.  Doubt  it  not,  worthy  lord. 

T'im.  There's  ne'er  a  one  of  you  but  trusts  jj 
knave. 
That  mightily  deceives  you. 

Both,  Do  we,  my  lord  ?  ^ 

Tim.  Ay,  and  you  hear  him  cog,  see  him  dis 
semble. 
Know  his  gross  patchery,  love  him,  feed  him, 
Keep  in  your  bosom  :  yet  remain  assur'd. 
That  he's  a  made-up  villa  in.  >' 

Pain.  I  know  none  such,  my  lord. 

Poet.  Norl^ 

Tim,  Look  you,  I  love  you  well 3  I'll  give  ybi 
gold. 
Rid  me  these  villains  from  your  companies  ; 

4  A  portrait  was  so  called. 
5  A  complete,  a  finished  villain. 
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'  Hang  them>  or  stab  them,  drown  them  in  a  draught,^ 
Confound  them  by  some -course^  and  come  to  me> 
%%  give  you  gold  enough. 

Both.  Name  them,  my  lord,  let's  know  them. 
Tim.  You  that  way,   and  you  this,  but  two  in 
company  : — 
teach  man  apart,  all  single  and  alone, 
lifet  an  arch-villain  keeps  him  company. 
If,  where  thou  art,  two  villains  shall  not  be. 

[7b  the  Paintej:. 
Dome  not  near  him. — If  thou  would'st  not  reside 

[7b  the  Poet. 
Rut  \i^here  one  villain  is,  then  him  abandon. — 
[ienoe  !  pack!  there's  gold,  ye  came  for  gold,  ye 

slaves  : 

t^u  have  done  work  for  me.  there's  payment ; 
1^  Hence ! 

bu  are  an  alchymist,  make  gold  of  tliat : — 
^ut^  rascal  dogs ! 

[Exit,  heating  and  driving  them  onin 

SCENE  II. 

The  same. 
Enter  Flavius,  and  two  Senators, 

Flar.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  would  speak  with 

■  Timon^ 

'or  he  is  set  so  only  to  himself, 
"hat  nothing  but  himself,  which  looks  like  man, 
3  friendly  with  him. 

1  Svn,  Bring  us  to  his  cave : 

t  is  our  part,  and  promise  to  the  Athenians, 
b  speak  with  Timon. 

2  iSen.  ^  At  all  times  alike 

I  3 
6  In  a  Jakes. 
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Men  are  not  still  the  same  :  'Twas  tinier,  and  gnef\ 
That  frain'd  him  thus :  time,  with  his  fairer hant 
Offering  the  fortunes  of  his  former  days. 
The  former  man  may  make  him  :  Bring  us  to  hin 
And  chance  it  as  it  may. 

I'lav,  Here  is  his  cave.— 

Peace  and  content  be  here !  Lord  Timon  !  Tiraon 
Look  out,  and  speak  to  friends  :  The  Athenian.^ 
By  two  of  their  most  reverend  seriate,  greet  thee 
Speak  to  them^  noble  Timon, 

Enter  Tlmo-s. 

Tim.  Thou  sun,  that  eomfort'st,  buro ! — ^Speal 
and  be  hang'd  : 
For  each  true  word,  a  blister  !  and  each  Ldse 
Be  as  a  caut'rizing  to  the  root  o'tlie  tongue. 
Consuming  it  with  speaking  ! 

i  Se/i,  Worthy  llmaja 

Ti/n.  Of  none  but  such  as  you,  and  you  of  Ti 

mon. 

2  Sen,  The  senators  of  Athens  greet  thee^TimoE 
Tim.  I  thank  them;  and  would  send  thembac; 
the  plague. 
Could  I  but  catch  it  for  them. 

1  Sen.  O,  forget 
What  we  are  sorry  for  ourselves  in  thee. 
The  senators,  with  one  consent  of  love,*^ 
Entreat  thee  back  to  Athens;  who  have  thought 
On  special  dignities,  which  vacant  lie 

For  thy  best  use  and  wearing. 

2  Sen.  They  confess. 
Toward  thee,  forgetful  ness  too  general,  gross  : 
Which  now  the  publick  body, — v/hich  doth  seidcn 
Play  the  recanter, — feeling  in  itself 
A  lack  of  Timon' s  aid,  hath  sense  withal 
Of  its  own  fall,  restraining  aid  to  Timon  ^ 

7  With  one  aaited  >cis;e  of  aitettion^ 
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And  send  forth  us,  to  make  their  sorrowed  render,^ 
Together  witli  a  recompense  more  fruitful 
Than  their  offence  c^n  weigh  down  by  the  dram  j 
Ay,  even  such  heaps  and  sums  of  love  and  wealth. 
As  shall  to  thee  blot  out  what  wrongs  were  theirs^ 
And  write  in  thee  the  figures  of  their  love. 
Ever  tQ  read  them  thine. 

Tim.  You  witch  me  in  it  ^ 

Surprize  me  to  the  very  brink  of  tears  : 
Lend  me  a  fool's  heart,  and  a  woman's  eyes, 
Aiid  ril  beweep  these  comforts,  worthy  senators. 
I  Sen,  Therefore,  so  please  thee  to  return  with 
us. 
And  of  our  Athens  (thine,  and  ours,)  to  take 
[The  captainship,  thou  shalt  be  met  with  thanks, 
I  Allowed '^  with  absolute  power,  and  thy  good  name 
[Live  with  authority : — so  soon  we  shall  drive  back 
iOf  Alcibiades  the  approaches  wild ; 
I  Who,  like  a  boar  too  savage,  dotli  root  up 
:His  country's  peace. 

2  Sen.  And  shakes  his  threat'ning  sword 

Against  the  walls  of  Athens. 

1  Sen,  Therefore,  Timon, — 

Tim.  Well  sir,  I  will  3  therefore^  I  will^  sir  3. 
Thus,— 
li  Alcibiades  kill  my  countrymen. 
Let  Alcibiades  know  this  of  Timon, 
That — Timon  cares  not.  But  if  he  sack  fair  Athens^ 
And  take  our  goodly  aged  men  by  tlie  beards. 
Giving  our  holy  virgins  to  the  stain 
Of  contumelious,  beastly,  mad-brain'd  war ; 
Ihen^  let  him  know, — and  tell  him,  Timon  speaks 

it, 
in  pity  of  our  aged,  and  our  youth, 
I  cannot  chuse  but  tell  him,  that — I  care  not, 
.^,nd  lethim  tak'tat  worst  3  for  their  knives  care  not, 
^  Confession.  5  Licensed,  uncontrolled. 
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While  you  have  throats  to  answer:  for  myself, 
There's  not  a  whittle^  in  die  unruly  camp. 
But  I  do  prize  it  at  my  love,  before  ■[' 

The  reverend'st  throat  in  Athens,    So  1  leave  you 
^To  the  protection  of  the  prosperous  gods^^ 
As  thieves  to  keepers. 

Flav,  Stay  not,  all's  in  vain,         \ 

Tim.  Why,  I  was  writing  of  my  epitaph/ 
It  will  be  seen  to-morrow  3  My  long  sickness 
Of  health,*  and  living,  now  begins  to  mend^ 
And  nothing  brings  me  all  things.    Go^  live  still  j 
Be  Alcibiades  your  plague,  you  his^ 
And  last  so  long  enough  ! 

1  Sen,  We  speak  in  vain. 

Tim.  But  yet  I  love  my  country;  and  am  not 
One  that  rejoices  in  the  common  wreck,  1 1^ 

As  common  bruit*^  doth  put  it.  ( 

J  Sen,  That's  well  spoke.  | 

^  Tim.  Commend  me  to  my  loving  countrymen,— 

1  Sen,  These  words  become  your  lips  as  they  I 

pass  through  them. 

2  Sen.    And  enter  in  our  ears  like  great  tri-^ 

umphers 
In  their  applauding  gates. 

Tim.  Commend  me  to  them  ; 

And  tell  them,  that  to  ease  them  of  their  griefs. 
Their  fears  of  hostile  strokes,  their  aches,  losses. 
Their  pangs  of  love,  with  other  incident  throes 
That  nature's  frao-ile  vessel  doth  sustain 
In  life's  uncertain  voyage,  I  will  some  kindness  do 

them  : 
ril  teach  them  to  prevent  wild  Alcibiades'  wrath. 

*  A  clasp  knife. 
^  /.  e*  The  gods  who  are  the  authors  of  the  prosperity  of 
mankind. 

3  He  means — the  disease  of  life  begins  to  promise  me  a 
period. 

4  Report,  rumour 
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52  S€?i,  I  like  this  well^  he  will  return  again.     „ 
Tim.  I  have  a  tree;,  which  grows  here  in  my  close, 
jrhat  mine  own  use  invites  me  to  cut  down^ 
\nd  shortly  must  I  fell  it  5  Tell  my  friends^ 
Fell  Athens,  in  the  sequence  of  degree,^ 
From  high  to  low  throughout/thatw^hoso  please 
fo  stop  affliction,  let  him  take  his  haste, 
ZJome  hither,  ere  my  tree  hath  felt  the  axe, 
.\nd  hang  himself :— I  pray  you,  do  my  greeting. 
I'lav,  Trouble  him  no  further,  thus  you  still 

shall  find  him. 
Tim.  Come  not  to  me  again  :  but  say  to  Athens, 
rimon  hath  made  his  everlasting  mansion 
Jpon  the  beached  verge  of  the  salt  flood ; 
^'liich  once  a  day  witli  his  embossed  frotli^' 
rhe  turbulent  surge  shall  cover  5  thither  come, 
^nd  let  my  grave-stone  be  your  oracle. — 
ips,  let  sour  words  go  by,  and  language  end : 
Vhat  is  amiss,  plague  and  infection  mend ! 
Graves  only  be  men's  works  3  and  death,-theirgain ! 
un,  hide  tliy  beams !  Timon  hath  done  his  reign. 

lExit  Tim  OK, 

1  Sen.  His  discontents  are  unremoveably 
loupled  to  nature. 

2  Sen.  Our  hope  in  him  is  dead :  let  us  return, 
jid  strain  what  other  means  is  left  unto  us 

1  our  dear ''peril. 
2  Sen.  It  requires  swift  foot.  lExeunC. 

SCENE  III. 

The  Walls  of  Athens. 

ErUer  Two  Senators,  and  a  Messenger* 

1  Se7i.  Thou  hast  painfully  discover'd  3  are  his  files 
s  full  as  thy  report  ? 

5  Methodically,  from  highest  to  lowest, 
^  Swollen  froth.        7  Dreadful. 
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Mess.  I  have  spoke  the  least 

Besides,  his  expedition  promises 
Present  approach.  L 

2  Sen.  We  stand  much  hazard,  if  they  bring  m  u| 

Timon. 

,  Mess,  I  met  a  courier,  one  mine  ancient  ifytnd  ;- 
Whom,  though  in  general  part  we  were  opposed 
Yet  our  old  love  made  a  particular  force. 
And  made  us  speak  like  friends : — this  nian  w; 

riding 
From  Alciblades  to  Timon's  cave. 
With  letters  of  entreaty,  which  imported 
His  fellowship  i'the  cause  against  your  city. 
In  part  for  his  §ake  mov'd. 

En  ter  Senators  from  Ti  M  o  y .  j " 

1  Se7i.  Here  come  our  brother 

3  Sen.    No  talk  of  Timon,  nothing  of  him  ej 

pect. — 

The  enemies'  drum  is  heard,  and  fearful  scouric 
Doth  choke  the  air  with  dust :  in  and  prepare  j 
Ours  is  the  fall,  I  fear,  our  foes,  the  snare. 

lExeufi 


i 
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SCENE  IV. 

The  Woods,  Timon's  Caxe,  and  a  tomh-stme  scfi 

Enter  a  Soldier,  seeking  Timon. 

Sol,  By  all  description  this  should  be  tlie  pLic 
Who's  here  ?  speak,  ho  ! — No  answer  ? — What 

this  ? 
Timon  is  dead,  who  hath  outstretch'd  his  span : 
Some  beast  rear'd  this  j  there  does  not  live  a  max 
Dead,  sure  5  and  this  his  grave. 
What's  on  this  tomb  I  cannot  read;  the  charact' 
riJ  take  with  wax. 


i 
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\\xx  captain  hath  in  every  figure  skill ; 
jx  ag*d  interpreter,  though  young  in  days  : 
iefore  proud  Athens  he's  set  down  by  this^ 
\^hose  fall  the  mark  of  his  ambition  is.       [Exit. 

SCENE  V. 

Before  the  Walls  of  Athens. 

Vwnpets  soynd.    Enter  Alcibiades,  and  Forces. 

Alcih.  Sound  to  this  coward  and  lascivious  town 
)iir  terrible  approach.  [A  Parley  sounded. 

Enter  Senators  on  the  Walls. 

Ill  now  you  have  gone  on,  and  filVd  the  time 
7ith  all  licentious  pleasure,  making  your  wills 
Ihe  scope  of  justice  -,  till  now,  myself,  and  such 
\s  slept  within  the  ^hadow  of  your  power, 
iave  wander'd  with  our  travers'd  arms,^  and 
I  breatrd 

lur  sufferance  vainly  :  Now  the  time  is  fiush,^ 
/hen  crouching  marrow,  in  the  bearer  strong. 
Ties,  of  itself.  No  wore:  now  breathless  wrong, 
hail  sit  and  pant  in  your  great  chairs  of  ease ; 
.nd  pursy  insolence  shall  break  his  wind, 
/itli  fear  and  horrid  flight. 

1  Sen .  Noble  and  young, 

ilicn  thy  first  griefs  were  but  a  mere  conceit, 
re  thou  hadst  power,  or  we  had  cause  of  fearj, 
/esent  to  thee  -,  to  give  thy  rages  balnl, 
'o  vipe  out  our  ingratitude  with  loves 
bore  their  quantity. 

Q  ben.  So  did  we  woo 

ran-iormed  Timon  to  our  city's  love, 
\y  humble  message,  and  by  promised  means  ;* 

^  Anns  across.  9  Mature. 

»  /.  e.  By  promising  him  a  competent  subsistence. 
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We  were  not  all  unkind,  nor  all  deserve 
The  common  stroke  of  war. 

1  Sen.  These  walls  of  ouri 
Were  not  erected  by  their  hands,  from  whom 
You  have  received  your  griefs :  nor  are  they  such 
That  these  great  towers,    trophies,  and   school 

should  fall 
For  private  faults  in  them. 

2  Sen.  Nor  are  they  living. 
Who  were  tlie  motives  that  you  first  went  out. 
Shame,  that  they  wanted  cunning,  in  excess 
Hath  broke  their  hearts.    March,  noble  lord. 
Into  our  city  with  thy  banners  spread  : 

By  decimation,  and  a  tithed  death, 

(If  thy  revenges  hunger  for  that  food. 

Which  nature  loaths,)  take  tliou  the  destin'd  tenth 

And  by  the  hazard  of  tlie  spotted  die. 

Let  die  the  spotted.  | 

i  Sen.  All  have  not  offended ; 

For  those  that  were,  it  is  not  square,^  to  take. 
On  those  that  are,  revenges  :  crimes,  like  lands. 
Are  not  inherited.    Then,  dear  countryman, 
Ering  in  thy  ranks,  but  leave  without  thy  rage : 
Spare  thy  Athenian  cradle,  and  those  kin. 
Which,  in  the  bluster  of  thy  wrath,  must  fall 
With  those  that  have  offended  :  like  a  shepherd 
Approach  the  fold,  and  cull  the  infected  forth. 
Eut  kill  not  all  together. 

2  Sen,  What  thou  wilt. 

Thou  rather  shalt  enforce  it  with  thy  smile. 
Than  hew  to't  with  thy  sword. 

1  Sen.  Set  but  thy  foot 
Against  our  ramplr'd  gates,  and  they  shall  ope  5 
So  thou  .wilt  send  thy  gentle  heart  before. 

To  say,  thou'lt  enter  friendly. 

2  Sen.  Throw  thy  glove 

^  Not  regular,  not  equitable. 
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Or  any  token  of  thine  honour  else. 

That  thou  wilt  use  the  wars  as  thy  redress. 

And  not  as  our  confusion,  all  thy  powers 

Shnll  make  their  harbour  in  in  our  town,  till  we 

Have  seal'd  thy  full  desire. 

Alcib.  Then  there*s  my  glove  j 

.Descend,  and  open  your  uncharged  ports  j  ^ 
Those  enemies  of  Timon's,  and  mine  own. 
Whom  you  yourselves  shall  set  out  for  reproof. 
Fall,  and  no  more:  and, — to  atone  ^  your  fears 
With  my  more  noble  meaning, — not  a  man 
Shall  pass  his  quarter,  or  offend  the  stream 
Of  regular  justice  in  your  city's  bounds, 
jBut  shall  be  remedied,  to  your  publick  laws 
lAt  heaviest  answer. 

Both.  Tis  most  nobly  spoken, 

Alcib.  Descend,  and  keep  your  words. 

The  Senators  descend,  and  open  the  Gates. 

Enter  a  Soldier. 

'    Sold.  My  noble  general,  Timon  is  dead  5 
Entomb'd  upon  the  very  hem  o'the  sea  : 
A.nd  on  his  grave-stone,  this  insculpture  j  which 
With  wax  I  brought  away,  whose  soft  impression 
[nterprets  for  my  poor  ignorance. 

Alcib,  [Reads.]   Here  lies   a  wretched  corse,  of 
wretched  soul  bereft : 
Seek  not  my  name :    A  plague  consume  you  wicked 

caitiffs  left! 
Here  lie  I  Timon ;  who f  alive,  all  living  men  did 

hate  : 
?ass  by,  and  curse  thy  fill;    but  pass,  and  stay  ?iot 
here  thy  gait.- 

VOL.  vri.  K 

3  Unattacked  gates.        ^  Reconcile. 
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These  well  express  in  thee  thy  latter  sphits : 
Though  thoa  abhorr'ds^in  us  our  human  griefs, 
Scora'dst  our  brain's  flow,^  and  those  our  droplet 

which 
From  niggard  nature  fall,  yet  rich  conceit 
Taught  thee  to  make  vast  Neptune  weep  for  aye 
On  thy  low  grave,  on  faults  forgiven.    Dead 
Is  noble  Timon  ;  of  whose  memory 
Hereafter  more. — Bring  me  into  your  city. 
And  I  will  use  the  olive  with  my  sword  : 
Make  war  breed  peace  5  make  peace  stint  ^  war 

make  each 
Prescribe  to  other,  as  each  other's  leech.? 
Let  our  drums  strike.  [Excum 

5  /.  e.  Our  tears.      ^  Stop.       7  Physician. 

The  play  of  Timon  is  a  domcstick  tragedy,^  and  thed 
fore  strongly  fastens  on  the  attention  of  the  reader.  In  tl 
plan  there  is  not  much  art,  but  the  incidents  are  natura 
and  the  characters  various  and  exact.  The  catastropl 
affords  a  very  powerful  warning  against  that  ostentatioi 
liberality,  which  scatters  bounty,  but  confers  no  benefit 
and  buys  flattery,  but  not  friendship. 

J n  this  tragedy,  are  many  passages  perplexed,  obscur 
and  probably  corrupt,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  rectif 
or  explain  with  due  diligence  ;  but  having  only  one  cop 
cannot  promise  myself  that  my  endeavours  shall  be  mu( 
applauded.  Joiinso 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED, 


Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus,  (i  noble  Roman. 

Comln^uf '^^'}  ^^'^^^^^*  ^^^^'^''^  ^^'^  Volscians, 

Menenius  Agnppa,//7e??fi?  to  Coriolanus. 

Sicinius  Velutus.  \   .  -i  r  .i  7 

Junius  Brutus,      /  ''•'*"«^*  "^  the  people. 

Young  Marcius,  son  to  Coriolanus, 

A  Horn  an  Herald. 

Tullus  Aufidius,  general  of  the  Volscians, 

Lieutenant  to  Aufidius, 

Conspirators  with  Aujidius, 

A  Citizen  of  Antium. 

Txoo  Volscian  guards. 

Volumnia,  7nother  to  Coriolanus, 
Virgilia,  uvje  to  Coriolanus. 
Yalei'ia,frie?id  to  Virgilia, 
Centlewoman^  attending  Virgilia. 

Roman  and  Volscian  Senators,  Patricians,  jEdil\ 
Licfors,  Soldiers,  Citizens,  Messengers^  Serva/ 
to  Aii/idius,  and  other  Attendants. 

Scene,  partly  in  Rome;  and  partly  in  the  Teru 
torics  of  the  Volscians  and  Antiates^ 


CORIOLANUS. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I.    Rome.    A  Street. 

lEnter  a  Coinpany  of  mutinous  Citizens y  ivith  Staves , 
Clubs ^\nd  other  Weapons, 

1  Citizen, 

IBefore  we  proceed  any  further,  hear  me  speak. 

at.  Speak,  speak.        [Several  speaking  at  cnce. 

1  Cit,  You  are  all  resolved  rather  to  die,  tlian 
to  famish  ? 

Cit.  Resolved,  resolved. 

1  Cit.  First  you  know,  Caius  Marcius  is  chief 
3nemy  to  the  people. 

Cit.  We  know't,  we  know't. 

1  Cit.  Let  us  kill  him,  and  w^e'll  have  corn  at 
>ur  own  price.    Is't  a  verdict  ? 

Cit.  No  m.ore  talking  on't }  let  it  be  done  : 
iway,  away. 

2  Cit.  One  word,  good  citizens. 

1  Cit.  We  are  accounted  poor  citizens  j  the  pa- 
ricians,  good  : '  What  authority  surfeits  on,  w^ould 
elieve  us  -,  If  tliey  would  yield  us  but  the  super- 
luity^  while  it  were  wholesome,  we  might  guess, 
hey  relieved  us  humanely  ;  but  they  think,  v/e 
ire  too  dear  :  the  leanness  that  afflicts  us,  the  ob- 
ect  of  our  misery,  is  as  an  inventory  to  particularize 
heir  abundance  :  our  sufferance  is  a  gain  to  them. 
—Let  us  revenge  this  with  our  pikes,  ere  we  be- 
:ome  rakes:*  for  the  gods  know,  I  speak  this  in 
lunger  for  bread,  not  in  thirst  for  revenge. 

K  3 
*  Rich.  2.  xhin  as  rakes. 
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1  Cit,  Would  you  proceed  especially  agair 
Cains  Ma  re  i  us  ? 

Cit.  Against  him  first ;  he's  a  very  dog  to  tj 
commonalty . 

2  Cit.  Consider  you  what  services  he  has  doj 
for  his  country  ? 

1  Cit,  Very  well  -,  and  could  be  content  to  gi 
him  good  report  for't,  but  that  he  pays  himsc 
with  being  proud. 

2  Cit.  Nay,  but  speak  not  maliciously.  ,r 

1  Cit.  I  say  unto  you,  what  he  hath  done  f  1 
mously,  he  did  it  to  that  end  :    though  soft  coi  ? 
scienc'd  men  can  be  content  to  say,  it  was  for  h 
country,  he  did  it  to  please  his  mother,  and  to  1 
partly  proud  j  which  he  is,  even  to  the  altitude  i 
his  virtue.  I 

2  Cit.  What  he  cannot  help  in  his  nature,  yd 
account  a  vice  in  him  :  You  must  in  no  way  sa} 
he  is  covetous. 

1  Cit.  If  I  must  not,  I  need  not  be  barren  c 
accusations  -,  he  hath  faults,  w^ith  surplus,  to  tii 
in  repetition.  IS/iouts  xcit/iin,']  What  shouts  ai 
these  ?  The  other  side  o'the  city  is  risen  :  Wh 
stay  we  prating  here  ?  to  the  Capitol. 

Cit.  Come,  come. 

1  Cit,  Soft 5  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Mexe^ius  Agrippa. 

2,  Cit.  Worthy  Menenius  Agrippa ;  one  thj 
hath  ahvays  ]oved  the  people. 

1  Cit.  He's  one  honest  enough  -,  'Would,  al 
tlie  rest  were  so ! 

Mm,  What  work's,  my  countrymen,  in  hand 
Where  go  you 
With  bats  and  clubs  ?  The  matter  ?  Speak,  I  pra; 
you. 
1  CiL  Our  business  is  not  unknown  to  the  se-^ 
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late  ;  they  have  had  inkling,  this  fortnight,  what 
^ve  intend  to  do,  which  now  we'll  show  'em  in 
]deeds.  They  say,  poor  suitors  have  strong  breaths  i 
they  shall  know,  we  have  strong  arms  too. 
Me/i,  Why,  masters,  my  goojd  friends,  mine 
honest  neighbours. 
Will  you  undo  yourselves  ? 

1  Cit,  We  cannot,  sir,  we  are  undone  already. 
Men.  I  tell  you,  friends,  most  charitable  care 
H[ave  the  patricians  of  you.    For  your  wants, 
aCfour  suffering  in  this  dearth,  you  may  as  well 
ijtrike  at  the  heaven  with  your  staves,  as  lift  them 
Against  the  Roman  state  j  whose  course  will  on 
jThe  way  it  takes,  cracking  ten  thousand  curbs 
]pf  more  strong  link  asunder,  than  can  ever 
/Vppear  in  your  impediment :   For  the  dearth, 
The  gods,  not  the  patricians,  make  it ;  and 
r^our  knees  to  them,  not  arms,  must  help.  Alack^ 
5fou  are  transported  by  calamity 
Thither  where  more  attends  you ;  and  you  slander 
\fhe  helms  o'the  state,  who  care  for  youlike  fathers, 
:When  you  curse  them  as  enemies. 

1  Cit.  Care  for  us  ! — ^IVue,  indeed  ! — They 
le'er  cared  for  us  yet.  Suffer  us  to  famish,  and 
heir  store-houses  crammed  with  grain  -,  make 
jdicts  for  usury,  to  support  usurers  :  repeal  daily 
my  wholesome  act  established  against  the  rich  j 
md  provide  more  piercing  statutes  daily,  to  chain 
ip  and  restrain  the  poor.  If  the  wars  eat  us  nor. 
ip,  tliey  will  j  and  there's  all  the  love  they  bear  us, 

i\len.  Either  you  must 
IJonfess  yourselves  wondrous  malicious, 
|)r  be  accus'd  of  folly.    I  shall  tell  you 
V.  pretty  tale  j  it  may  be,  you  have  heard  it ; 
[jiut,  since  it  serves  my  purpose,  I  will  venture 
.0  scale't^  a  little  more. 

3  Spread  it. 
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1  Cit,  Well^  I'll  hear  it,  sir  :  yet  you  must  nc 
think  to  fob  off  our  disgrace -^  with  a  tale:  bu 
an't  please  you,  deliver. 

Me?i,  There  was  a  time^  when  all  the  bocJy 
members 
Rebeird  against  the  belly  5  thus  accus'd  it  : — . 
That  only  like  a  gulf  it  did  remain 
r  the  midst  o'the  body,  idle  and  inactive. 
Still  cupboarding  the  viand,  never  bearing 
Like  labour  with  the  rest  5  where  ^  the  other  in 

struments 
Did  see,  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel. 
And,  mutually  participate,  did  minister 
Unto  the  appetite  and  affection  common 
Of  the  whole  body.    The  belly  answered,— *r 
1  Cit,  Well,  sir,  what  answer  made  the  belly 
M€?f,  Sir,  I  shall  tell  you. — With  a  kind  of  smilel 
Which  ne'er  came  from  the  lungs,  but  even  thusi 
(For,  look  you,  I  may  make  the  belly  smile. 
As  well  as  speak,)  it  tauntingly  replied 
To  the  discontented  members,  the  mutinous  part; 
That  envied  his  receipt  -,  even  so  most  litly^' 
As  you  malign  our  senators,  for  that 
They  are  not  such  as  you. 

1  Cif.  Your  belly's  answer  :  What 

The  kingly-crowned  head,  the  vigilant  eye. 
The  counsellor  heart,  the  arm  our  soldier. 
Our  steed  the  leg,  the  tongue  our  trumpeter. 
With  other  muniments  and  petty  helps 

In  this  our  fabrick,  if  that  they 

Men,  What  then  ?— 

Tore  me,  this  fellow  speaks  ! — what  then?    wha 

then  ? 

1  Cit,  Should  by  the  cormorant  belly  be  re- 
t  strain'd. 

Who  is  the  sink  o'the  body, 4* 

4  Hardship.         5  Whereas.        ^  Exactly. 
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Men.  Well,  what  tlien  ? 

1  Cif.  The  former  agents,  if  they  did  complain, 
^hat  could  the  beily  answer  ? 

Meji.  I  will  tell  you  5 

you'll  bestow  a  small  (of  what  you  have. little,) 
atience,  a  while,  you'll  hear  the  belly's  answer. 

1  Cit.  You  are  long  about  it. 

Men,  Note  me  this,  good  friend  ; 

four  most  grave  belly  w^as  deliberate, 
[ot  rash  like  his  accusers,  and  thus  answer'd. 
'rue  is  it,  ivy  incorporate  friends,  quotli  he, 
liat  I  receive  the  general  food  atjirsty 
^kich  you  do  live  upon  ;  and  fit  it  is  ; 
ecause  I  am  the  store-house,  and  the  shop 
f  the  "dibhole  body ;   But  if  you  do  remember, 
send  it  through  the  rivers  of'  your  blood, 
ven  to  the  court,  theheart, — to  tJwseat  o'the  brain  ; 
nd,  through  the  cranks  *?  and  offices  of  man, 
'he  strongest  nerves,  and  small  inferior  veins, 
rom  7nc  receive  that  natural  competency 
f hereby  they  live:  And  though  that  all  at  once, 
ou,  my  good  friends,  (this  says  the  belly,)  mark 
me, — 

1  Cit.  Ay,  sir  -,  well,  well. 

Men.  Though  all  at  once  cannot 

?e  what  I  do  deliver  out  to  each ; 
et  I  can  make  my  audit  up,  that  all, 
rom  me  do  back  receive  the  florver  of  all, 
nd  leave  me  but  the  bran.    What  say  you  to't  ? 

1  Cit.  It  was  an  answer :   How  apply  you  this  I 
•  Men.  The  senators  of  Rome  are  this  good  belly, 
.nd  you  the  mutinous  members  :  For  examine 
heir  counsels,   and  their  cares  5    digest  things 

rightly, 
buching  the  weal  o'the  common  ?  you  shall  find, 
10  public  benefit  which  you  receive, 
"  Windings. 
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But  it  proceeds,  or  comes^  from  them  to  you. 
And  no  way  from  yourselves. — Whatdoyou  tliiiil 
You  the  great  toe  of  this  assembly  ? — 

VCU.  I  the  grdat  toe  ?  Why  the  great  toe  ?    | 
Men,  For  that  being  one  o'the  lowest^  bases 
'  poorest. 

Of  this  most  wise  rebelHon,  thou  go'st  foremost 
Tlioii  rascal,  that  art  worst  in  blood,  to  run 
X^ead'st  first  to  win  some  vantage.—- 
But  make  you  ready  your  stiff  bats  and  clubs  ^ 
Rome  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle. 
The  one  sidemusthave  bale.^  Hail,  noble  Marciu^ 

Enter  Caius  MauciiIts. 

Mar,  Thanks. — What's  the  matter,  you  disser 

tious  rogues. 
That  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion. 
Make  yourselves  scabs  ? 

1  Cit,  We  have  ever  your  good  wori 

Mar,  He  that  will  give  good  words  to  tliee,  wi 

flatter 
Beneath  abhorring. — ^W^hat  would  you  have,  yc, 

curs. 

That  like  nor  peace,  nor  war  ?  the  one  affrights  yoij 
The  other  makes  you  proud.  He  that  trusts  yoi 
Where  he  should  find  you  lions,  finds  you  hares. 
Where  foxes,  geese  :  You  are  no  surer,  no, 
Ihan  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice. 
Or  hailstone  in  the  sun.  Your  virtue  is, 
Tb  make  him  worthy,  whose  offence  subdues  hin| 
And   curse   that  justice  did   it.     Who   deservt 

greatness. 
Deserves  your  hate  :  and  your  affections  are 
A  sick  man's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 
Which  would  increase  his  evil.    He  that  depem 
ripon  your  favours,  swims  with  fins  of  lead, 
^  Bane. 
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id  Jiews  down  oaks  with  rashes.  Hang  ye !  Trust 

ye  ? 
'ith  every  minute  you  do  change  5  mind  ; 
;id  call  him  noble,  that  was  now  your  hate, 
im  vile,  that  was  your  garland. .  What's   the 

matter, 

lat  in  these  several  places  of  tlie  city 
3U  cry  against  the  noble  senate,  who, 
nder  the  gods,  keep  you  in  awe,  which  else 
"ould  feed  on  one  another  ? — ^What's  their  seek- 
ing ? 
Men»  For  corn  at  their  own  rates  -,  whereof,  tliey 

say, 
le  city  is  well  stor'd. 

Mar.  Hang 'em!  They  say? 

ley'll  sit  by  the  fire,  and  presume  to  know 
hat's  done  i'the  Capitol :  who's  like  to  rise, 
ho  thrives,  and  who  declines :  sidQ  factions,  and 

give  out 
)njectural  marriages  5  making  parties  strong, 
id  fcebling  such  as  stand  not  in  their  liking, 
ilow  their  cobbled  shoes.    They  say,  there's  gram 

enough  ? 
"ould  the  nobility  lay  aside  their  rutli,^ 
id  let  me  use  my  sword,  I'd  make  a  quarry ' 
ith  thousands  of  these  quarter'd  slaves,  as  high 
;  I  could  pick  ^  my  lance. 
Men,   Nay,   these  are  almost  thoroughly  pei- 

suaded  3 
k  though  abundantly  they  lack  discretion, 
'it  are  they  passing  cowardly.  But  I  beseech  you, 
hat  says  the  other  troop  ? 
M(ir.  They  are  dissolved  :  Hang  'em  ! 

ley  said,  they  were  an  hungry  3    sigh'd  forth 

proverbs  3 — • 
lat  hunger  broke  stone  walls  5  that,  dogs  must  eat  3 
*  Pity,  compassion.        ■  Heap  of  dead.         '^  Pitch. 
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That  meat  was  made  for  mouths  ;  that,  the  god 

sent  not 

Corn  for  the  rich  men  only : — ^With  these  shreds 
They  vented  their  complainings ;    which  bein 

answer'd. 
And  a  petition  granted  them,  a  strange  one, 
(To  break  the  heart  of  generosity. 
And  make  bold  power  look  pale,)  they  threw  the) 

caps 

As  they  would  hang  them  on  the  horns  o'the  moon 
Shouting  their  emulation.^ 

Me?i,  What  is  granted  themi 

]\la?\  Five  tribunes  to  defend  their  vulgar  wis 
doms. 
Of  their  own  choice  :  One's  Junius  Brutus, 
Sicinius  Velutus,  and  I  know  not — 'Sdeath  ! 
The  rabble  should  have  first  unroof  d  the  city^ 
Ere  so  prevail'd  with  me  :   it  will  in  time 
Win  upon  power,  and  throw  forth  greater  theme 
For  insurrection's  arguing.'* 

Men.  This  is  strange. 

Mar,  Go,  get  you  home,  you  fragments  ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mes.  Where's  Caius  Marcius  ? 
Mar,  Here  :  What's  the  matter 

Mes,  The  news  is,  sir,  the  Voices  are  in  armj 
Mar.  I  am  glad  on't^  then  we  shallhave mean 
to  vent 
Our  musty  superfluity: — See,  our  best  elders. 

Enter  Cominius,  Titus Lartius,  and  other  Se 
nators;  Junius  Brutus,  a;i(Z  Sicinius  Ve 

J.UTUS. 

1  Sen.  Marcius,  'tis  true,  that  you  have  latelf 
told  us  5 

?  Faction        ^  For  insurgents  to  debate  upon. 
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,The  Voices  are  in  arms. 

Mar.  They  have  a  leader^ 

rullus  Aufidius,  that  will  put  you  to't. 
[  sin  in  envying  his  nobihty  : 
A.nd  were  I  any  thing  but  what  I  am, 
.  would  wish  me  only  he. 

Com.  You  have  fought  together. 

Mar.  Were  half  to  half  the  world  by  the  ears, 
and  he 

Jpon  my  party,  I'd  revolt,  to  make 
)nly  my  w^ars  with  him  :  he  is  a  lion 
j?hat  I  am  proud  to  hunt. 

1  ^^'^^*  Tlien,  worthy  Marcius, 

Lttend  upon  Gominius  to  these  wars. 

Com,  It  is  your  former  promise. 

■^^«''.  Sir,  it  is  5 

md  I  am  constant. — Titus  Lartius,  thou 
halt  see  me  once  more  strike  at  Tullus'  face: 
piat,  art  thou  stiff?  stand'st  out? 

'■^^^'  No,  Caius  Marclus; 

11  lean  upon  one  crutch,  and  tight  with  the  other, 
}'e  stay  behind  this  business. 
/^^(^ji-  O,  true  bred! 

'  1  Sm,  Your  company  to  the  Capitol  3  where,  I 

know, 
ur  greatest  friends  attend  us. 

^ ^^'  ^  Lead  you  on  : 

)llow,  Coininius  3  we  must  follow  you  3 

ght  worthy  you  priority. > 

(^■ofif*  Noble  Lartius ! 

1  iScn.  Hence!  To  your  homes,  be  gone. 
^"  [To  the  Citizenso 

'YUr.  Nay,  let  them  follow  : 

le  Voices  have  much  corn  3  take  these  rats  thither, 
'%0L.  vn.  L 
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To  gnaw  their  garn.ers  :^'— Worshipful  mutineerj 
Yqnv  valour  puts'?  well  forth  :  pray,  follow. 

lExeimt   Senators,  Com.   Mar.   Tit.    ai 
Men  en  .     Citizens  steal  axvay. 

Sic.  Was  eyer  man  so  proud  as  is  this  Marciui 

Bru.  He  has  no  equal. 

Sic,  When  we  were  chosen  tribunes  for  the  pe 
pie,— — 

J>?'i/.  Mark'd  yoi;  his  lip,  and  eyes? 

Sic.  Nay,  but  his  tauni 

Bru,  Being  naov'd^  he  will  not  spare  to  gird^  t]| 
gods.  ■         '  1^ 

Sic.  Be-mock  the  inodest  moqn. 

Bru.  The  present  wars  devour  hini :  he  is  grov 
Too  proud  to  be  sp  valiant. 

Sic.  Such  a  nature^ 

Tickled  with  gopd  §uccpss,  disdains  the  shadow 
Which  he  treads  on  at  noon :  But  I  do  wonder 
His  insolence  can  brook  to  be  commanded 
Under  Cominius. 

Bru.  Fame,  at  the  which  he  aims,j 

In  whom  already  he  is  well  grac'd, — cannot      ' 
Better  be  held,  nor  more  attain'dj  than  by 
A  place  below  the  first :  for  what  miscarries 
Shall  be  the  general's  fault,  though  he  perforn^ 
To  the  utmost  of  a  man  5  and  giddy  censure 
Will  then  cry  out  of  Marcius^  0,  ?/  /le 
tiad  bonic  the  badness  I 

Sic.  Besides,  if  things  go  w( 

Opinion,  that  so  sticks  on  Marcius^  shall 
Qf  his  demerits"^  rob  Cominius. 

Bru.  Come; 

Half  rdl  Cominius'  honours  are  to  Marcius, 
Though  Marcius  earn'd  tiiem  not  ^    ai^d  all 
"  faults 


fc 


*  Granaries.  7  Shows  itself  8  Sneer. 

^  Dexnefits  and  merits  had  anciently  the  same  meanin 
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To  Marcius  shall  be  honours^  though^  indeed. 
In  alight  he  merit  not. 

Sic.  Let's  hence,  and  hear 

How  the  despatch  is  madej  and  in  what  fashion. 
More  than  in  singularity,  he  goes 
jUpon  his  present  action. 

Bra,  Let's  along.     ^Exeunt, 

SCENE  II. 

Corioli.     The  Seiiate-IIouse^ 

Enter  Tullus  Aufidius,  and  certain  Senators. 

1  Sen,  So,  vour  opinion  h,  Auiidius, 
That  they  of  Rome  are  enter' d  in  our  counsels, 
^nd  know  how  we  proceed. 

Auf.  Is  it  net  yours? 

What  ever  hath  been  thought  on  in  this  state, 
*I liat  cduid  be  brought  to  bodily  act  ere  Rome 
Had  circumvention  \^  'Tis  not  four  days  gone. 
Since  I  heard  thence  3  these  are  the  words :  I  thitiki 
I  have  the  letter  here 3  yes>  here  it  ia  :        [lieada. 
They  have  pressed  a  power,  but  it  is  not  knoun 
Wlietherjor  east,  or  west:  The  dearth  is  great ; 
The  people  ruutinous :  and  it  is  rumour' d, 
Cominius,  Marcius  i/our  old  enemy, 
(IV ho  is  of  Rome  worse  hated  than  of  you,) 
And  Titus  Lartius,  a  most  I'dliant  Roman ^ 
:  These  three  lead  on  this  preparation 
Whither  'tis  bent :  most  likely,  'tis  for  you  : 
Consider  of  it, 

1  Sen,  Our  army's  in  the  field  : 

We  never  yet  made  doubt  but  Rome  was  ready 
flo  answer  us, 

Anf.  Nor  did  you  tliink  it  folly, 

To  keep  your  great  pretences  veii'd,  till  when 

L  2 
I  Pre-occupation, 


i: 
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They  needs  rmist  show  tliemselves  3  which  in  tlie 

hatching, 
It  seem'd,  appear'd  to  Rome.     By  the  discover}^. 
We. shall  be  shorten'd  in  our  aim  5  which  was. 
To  take  in'  many  towns,  ere^  almost.  Home 
Should  know  we  were  afoot. 

2  Sen.  -  Noble  Auiidlus, 

Take  your  commission  ;  hie  you  to  your  bands 
Let  us  afone  to  guard  Corioli :  i' 

If  they  set  down  before  us,  for  the  remove 
Bring  up  your  army ;  but,  I  think,  you'll  find 
They  have  not  prepar'd  for  us.  \^ 

Auf,  O,  doubt  not  that 5 

I  speak  from  certainties.     Nay,  more. 
Some  parcels  of  their  powers  are  forth  already. 
And  only  hitherward.     I  leave  your  honours. 
If  we  and  Caias  Marcius  chance  to  meet, 
'Tis  sworn  between  us,  we  shall  never  strike 
Till  one  can  do  no  more. 

All,  The  gods  assist  you !     : 

^//f.  And  keep  your  honours  safe  ! 

1  Sen,  Farewell. 

2  Sen,  Farewell. 
All.  Farewell.  [^Rxeunt. 

SCENE  III. 
Rome.     An  Apartment  in  Marcius'  House. 

Enter  Volumnia,  flf/zrf  Virgilia  :  They  sit  down 
on  ixvo  loio  stools,  and  sew. 

Vol.  I  pray  you,  daughter,  sing ;  or  express  your- 
self in  a  more  comfortable  sort :  If  my  son  were  my" 
husband,    I  should  freeiier  rejoice  in  that  absence 
wherein  he  won  honour,  than  in  the  embracements 
of  his  bed,  where  he  would  show  most  love.  Wherl* 
yet  he  was  but  tender-bodied,  and  tlie  only  son  of] 
»  To  subdue. 
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ay  womb  ;  when  youth  with  comeliness  plucked 
li  gaze  his  way  j^  when,  for  a  day  of  kings'  en- 
reaties,  a  mother  should  not  sell  him  an  hour  from 
ler  beholding  j  I, — considering  how  honour  would 
pecome  such  a  person  3  that  it  was  no  better  than 
)icture-rike  to  hang  by  the  wall,  if  renown  made 
t  not  stir, — was  pleased  to  let  him  seek  danger 
vhere  he  was  like  to  find  fame.  To  a  cruel  war  1 
eut  him ;  from  whence  he  returned,  his  brows 
)Ound  with  oak.  I  tell  thee,  daughter, — I  sprang 
lot  more  in  joy  at  lirst  hearing  he  was  a  man-child, 
han  now  in  first  vSeeing  he  had  proved  him.self  a 
nan. 

Pir.  But  had  he  died  in  the  business,  madam? 
low  then  ? 

FoL  Then  his  good  report  should  have  been  my 
on;  I  therein  would  have  found  issue.  Hear  me 
brofess  sincerely  ;  Had  I  a  dozen  sons, — ^ach  in 
uy  love  alike,  and  none  le^ss  dear  than  thine  and 
ny  good  Marcius, — I  had  rather  had  eleven  die 
lobly  for  their  country,  than  one  voluptuously  sur- 
feit out  of  action. 

Enter  a  Gentlewoman. 

Gc?it.  Madam,  the  lady  Valeria  is  come  to  visit 

you. 
Vir,  'Beseech  you,  give  me  leave  to  retire^  my* 

self. 
Vol.  Indeed,  you  shall  not. 
Viethinks,  I  hear  hither  your  husband's  drum; 
iee  him  pluck  Autidius  down  by  the  hair; 
\s  children  from  a  bear,  the  Voices  shunning  him : 
Rethinks,  I  see  him  stamp  thus,  and  call  thus, — 
yuiUt  Oil  J  yoy  cowanJ^s,  r/ou  tpere  got  in  fear, 
r/ioug/f  h'Oii  Xi'erc  born  in  Rome :  His  bloody  brow 
-  Attracted  p.ttenriei>.         3  Y/ithdraAv 
.-  .       L  3 
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With  his  mstird  hand  then  wiping,  fortli  he  goes  j 
Like  to  a  harvest-man^  that's  task'd  to  mow 
Or  all,  or  lose  his  hire. 

Vi}\  His  bloody  brow !  O,  Jupiter,  no  blood  I 

Vol,  Away,  you  fool !  it  more  becomes  a  manj 
Than  gilt  his  trophy  :  The  breasts  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  look'd  not  lovelier 
Than  Hector's  forehead,  when  it  spit  forth  blood 
At  Grecian  swords'  contending. — Teli  Valeria, 
We  are  fit  to  bid  her  welcome.  [Exit  Gent. 

Vir,  Heavens  bless  mv  lord  from  fell  Aufidius! 

Vol.  He'll  beat  Aufidius'  head  below  his  knee^ 
And  tread  upon  his  neck. 

Re-ejiter  Gentlewoman,  ivith  Valeria  and  her 
Usher. 

Val.  My  ladies  both,  good  day  to  you. 

VoL  Sweet  madam, 

Vir.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  ladyship. 

Val.  How  do  you  both  ?  you  are  manifest  house- 
keepers. What,  are  you  sewing  here !  A  find  spot,-* 
in  good  faith. — How  does  your  little  son  ? 

Vir.  I  thank  your  ladyships  well,  good  madam. 

Vol.  He  had  rather  see  the  swords,  and  hear  a 
drum,  tlian  look  upon  his  school-master. 

Val.  C  my  word,  the  father's  son :  I'll  swear, 
'tis  a  very  pretty  boy.  O'  my  troth,  I  looked  upon 
him  o'  Wednesday  half  an  hour  together  :  he  has 
such  a  confirmed  countenance.  I  saw  him  run  after 
a  gilded  butterfly;  and  when  he  caught  it,  he  let  it 
go  again  5  and  after  it  again  3  and  over  and  over  he 
comes,  and  up  again  5  catched  it  again :  or  whether 
his  fall  enraged  him,  or  how  'twas,  he  did  so  set  his 
teeth,  and  tear  it  5  0>  I  warranty  how  he  mam- 
mocked ^  it! 

VoL  One  of  his  father's  moods. 
4  Of  work.        5  Tor?.  ' 
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Val.  Indeed  la,  'tis  a  noble  child. 
Vir.  A  crack,^  madam. 

Val.  Come,  lay  aside  your  stitchery;  I  must 
have  you  play  the  idle  huswife  with  me  this  after- 
noon. 

Vi)\  No,  good  madam;  I  will  not  out  of  doors. 
'    VaL  Not  oat  of  doors  ! 
Vol,  She  shall,  she  shall. 

Vh\  Indeed,  no,  by  your  patience  :  I  will  not 
over  tlie  threshold,  till  my  lord  return  from  the 
twars. 

!  VaL  Fye,  you  confine  yourself  most  unreason- 
ably 5  Come^  you  must  go  visit  the  good  lady  that 
lies  in. 

Vir,  I  will  wish  her  speedy  strength,  and  visit 
iier  with  my  prayers  -,  but  I  cannot  go  thitiier* 

Vol,  Why,  I  pray  you  ? 

Vir.  'Tis  not  to  save  labour,  nor  that  I  want  love, 

Val.  You  would  be  another  Penelope :  yet, 
hey  say,  all  theyarti  she  spun,  in  Ulysses'  absence, 
lid  but  fill  Ithaca  full  of  motlis.  Come)  I  would, 
/•our  cambrick  were  sensible  as  your  finger,  that 
--ou  might  leave  pricking  it  for  pity.  Come,  you 
hall  go  with  us. 

Vir.  No,  good  madam,  pardon  me  3  indeed,  I 
vill  not  forth. 

Val.  In  truth,  la,  go  with  me  3  and  Til  tell  you 
•xcelient  news  of  your  husband. 

Vir,  O,  good  madam,  there  can  be  none  yet. 

VaL  Verily,  I  do  not  jest  with  you  3  there  came 
lews  from  him  last  night. 

Vir,  Indeed,  madam  ? 

Val,  In  earnest,   it's  true  5    I  heafd  a  senator 

peak  it.    Thus  it  is  : — ^The  Voices  have  an  army 

3rth  ]    against  whom  Cominius   the  general  is 

one,  with  one  part  of  our  Roraan  powei :    your 

6  Boy. 
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lord,  and  Titus  Lartius,  are  set  down  before  thei 
city  Corioli;  they  nothing  doubt  prevailing,  an 
to  make  it  brief"  wars.  This  is  true^  on  mine  ho\ 
Hour  ;  and  so,  I  pray,  go  with  us. 

Vi}\  Give  me  excuse,  good  madam  j  I  wi. 
obey  you  in  every  thmg  hereafter. 

VoL  Let  her  alone,  lady ;  as  she  is  now,  sh 
will  but  disease  our  better  mirth. 

VaL  In  troth,  I  think,  she  would  :- — Fare  yo^ 
well  then. — Come,  good  sweet  lady. — Pr'ythet, 
Virgilia,  turn  thy  solemness  out  o'door,  and  g 
along  with  us. 

yn\  No  :  at  a  word,  madam  5  indeed,  I.  mm 
not.    I  wish  you  much  mirth. 

Fal,  Well^  then  farewell.  lE,xeuni 

SCENE  IV. 

Be/ ore  Corioli. 

Enter y  Kith  Drum  and  Colours ,  M a  r c i  u  ^ ,  T 1  r v 
Lartius,  Ojjkcrs  and  S oldie ra.      To  them 
Messenger. 

Mar,  Yonder  comes  news: — A  wager,    the' 

have  met. 
Lart,  My  horse  to  yours,  no. 
Mar.  'Tis  done. 

L'irt.  ^  Agreec 

Mar.  Say,  has  our  general  met  the  enemy  ?    \ 
Mess.  They  lie  in  view 3  but  have  not  spoke  i 

yet. 
I^art.  So,  the  good  horse  is  mine. 
Mar.  I'll  buy  him  of  yoi 

Lart.  No,  rU  nor  sell,  nor  give  him :  lend  yo 

him,  I  will, 
For  half  a  hund^'cd  years.— Summon  liie  tovvii. 
7  Shoit. 
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Mar.  How  far  off  lie  the  armies  ? 
Mess,  Within  this  mile  and  half. 

Mar.  Then  shall  we  hear  their  larum,  and  they 
ours. 

ffow^  Mars,  I  pr'ythee  make  us  quick  in  work ; 
That  we  with  smoking  swords  may  march  from 

hence.. 

?o  help  our  fielded^  friends! — Come,  blow  thy 
blast. 

Viey  sound  a  parley.    Enter,  on  the  walls,  some 
Senators,  and  Others, 

'uUus  Aufidius,  is  he  within  your  walls  ? 
1  Sen.  No,  nor  a  man  that  fears  you  less  than 
he, 
rhat*s  lesser  than  a  little.    Hark,  our  drums 

[^Alarums  afar  off. 
ire  bringing  forth  our  youth :   We'll  break  our 

walls, 
ather  than  they  shall  pound  us  up  :  our  gates, 
[v^hich  yet  seem  shut,  we  have  but  pinn'd  with 

rushes  \ 
hey '11  open  of  themselves.    Hark  you,  far  off  5 

[Other  Alarums. 
here  is  Aufidius  ;  list,  what  work  he  makes 
tnongst  your  cloven  army. 
Mar.  O,  they  are  at  it ! 

Lart.  Their  noise  be  our  instruction. — Ladders, 
ho! 

The  Voices  enter  and  pass  over  the  Stage. 

Mar.  They  fear  us  not,  but  issue  forth  their  city. 
^o\v  put  your  shields  before  your  hearts,  and  fight 
J^'''ith  hearts  more  proof  than  shields. — Advance, 
brave  Titus  : 
ley  do  disdain  us  much  beyond  our  thoughts, 
2  iJ-^  ^[^^  ^^.jfi  Qf  battle. 
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Which  makes  me  sweat  with  \yrath. — Come  o; 

my  fellows  -, 
He  that  retires,  I'll  take  him  for  a  Voke^ 
And  he  shall  feel  mine  edge. 

Alaru7ii,  and  exeunt  Romans  and  Voices,  fig^iiln^ 
The  Romans  are  beaten  back  to  their  trencht 
Re-enter  M  a  r  t  i  u  s  • 

Mar,  All  the  contagion  of  the  south  light  on  yo 
You  shames  of  Rome  1   you  herd  of — Boils  ai! 

plagues 
Plaster  you  o'er  3  that  you  may  be  abhorr'd 
Further  than  seen,  and  one  infect  another  . 

Against  the'wind  a  mile  !  You  souls  of  geese,  | 
That  bear  the  shapes  of  men,  how  have  you  riu j 
From  slaves  that  apes  would  beat  ?  Pluto  and  he;! 
All  hurt  behind  -,  backs  red,  and  faces  pale  ' 
With  flight  and  agued  fear  !  Mend,  and  char  5 
home,  n 

Or,  by  the  fires  of  heaven.  Til  leave  the  foe,  '[ 
And  make  tny  wars  on  you :  look  to't :  Come  oij 
If  you'll  stand  fast,  we'll  beat  them  to  their  wiv^^ 
As  tliey  us  to  our  trenciies  followed. 

Another  Alarum,  The  Voices  and  Romans  re-entc , 
and  the  fight  is  reviewed.  The  Voices  retire  i/o 
Conoli,  a7id  Marc IV s follows  them  to  the  gat >, 

So,  now  the  gates  are  ope  :— Now  prove  good  j- 

conds : 
'Tis  for  the  followers  fortune  widens  them. 
Not  for  the  fliers  :  mark  me,  and  do  the  like. 

\^He  enters  the  gates,  and  is  shut  i 

1  Sol,  Fool-hardiness  5  not  I. 

2  Sol.  Nor  L  1 
3.SW.                                                     See,tli 

Have  shut  him  in.  {^Alarum  continvi 

All.  To  the  pot,  I  warrant  him. 
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Enter  Titus  Lartius. 

Lart,  What  is  become  of  Marcius  ? 

AIL  Slain,  sir,  doubtless, 

1  SoL  Following  the  fliers' at  the  very  heels, 
^ith  them  he  enters  :  who,  upon  the  sudden, 

lapp'd-to  their  gates  ;  he  is  himself  alone^ 
^fo  answer  ail  the  city. 

Lart.  O  noble  fellow  ! 

ho,  sensible,^  outdares  his  senseless  sword, 
^nd,  when  it  bows,^   stands  up  !    Thou  art  left, 

Marcius  : 

A.  carbuncle  entire,  as  big  as  thou  art, 
^Vere  not  so  rich  a  jewel.    Thou  wast  a  soldier 
Even  to  Cato's  wish,  not  fierce  and  terrible 
'Only  in  strokes  ;  but.  witli  thy  grim  looks,  and 
trhe  thunder-like  percussion  of  thy  sounds. 
Thou  mad'st  thine  enemies  shake^,  as  if  tlie  world 
iWere  feverous  and  did  tremble, 

llc-enter  Marcius  bleeding ,  assaulted  hy  the 
cnemij. 

1  Sol,  Look,  sir. 

Lart,  'Tis  Marcius: 

Let's  fetch  him  ofF^  or  make  remain  alike. 

iT/ieyJight^  ana  all  enter  the  city^ 

SCENE  v. 
Within  the  town.    A  Street. 

Enter  ctrtain  Pcomans,  tcith  spoils, 

1  Rom,  This  I  will  carry  to- Rome. 

2  iio7?i.  And  I  this. 

3  Horn,  A  murrain  Qn*t !  I  took  this  for  silver. 
^Alarum  continues  still  afar  off^ 

9  Having  sensation,  feeling.         *  When  it  is  bent. 
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Enter  Mahcius,  and  Titus  Lartius,  xvith 
trMTnpet, 

Mar,  See  here  these  movers,  that  do  prize  the 
hours 
At  a  crack'd  drachm !  ^  Cushions,  leaden  spoons 
Irons  of  a  doit,  doublets  that  hangmen  would 
Bury  with  those  that  wore  them,  these  base  slave 
Ere  yet  the  light  be  done,  pack  up  :— Down  wit 
them . — 

And  hark,  what  noise  the  general  makes ! ^T 

him ; — 
There  is  the  man  of  my  soul's  hate,  Aufidius, 
Piercing  our  Romans  :  Then,  valiant  Titus,  takei 
Convenient  numbers  to  make  good  the  cityj 
Whilst  I,  with  those  that  have  the  spirit,  will  hast 
To  help  Cominius. 

-^^^^'^-  Worthy  sir,  thou  bleed'st  -, 

Thy  exercise  hath  been  too  violent  for 
A  second  course  of  fight. 

^^^''-  Sir,  praise  me  not : 

My  work  hath  yet  not  w^arm'd  me  :  Fare  you  well 
The  blood  I  drop  is  rather  physical 
Than  dangerous  to  me  :  To  Aufidius  thus 
I  will  appear,  and  fight. 

i'Cif't.  Now  the  fair  goddess.  Fortune. 

Fall  deep  In  love  with  thee  5  and  her  great  charms 
Misguide  thy  opposer's  swords !  Bold  gentleman. 
Prosperity  be  thy  page  ! 

M.a)\  Thy  friend  no  less 

Than  those  she  placeth  highest !   So  farewell. 
Lart.  Thou  worthiest  Marcius  ! — 

[Exit  Maucius. 
Go,  sound  thy  trumpet  in  the  market-place ; 
Call  thither  all  the  officers  of  the  town, 
Where  they  shall  know  our  mind  ;  Away.   [K.unnt. 
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SCENE  VI. 

Near  the  Camp  of  Corainius. 

Enter  Cominius  and  forces,  retreating. 

Com,  Breathe  you,  my  friends  ;    well  foaghtj» 

we  are  come  off 
Ike  Romans,  neither  foolish  in  our  stands, 
or  cowardly  in  retire  :  believe  me,  sirs, 
''e  shall  be  charg'd  again.  Whiles  we  have  struck, 
Y  interims,  and  conveying  gusts,  we  have  heard 
le  charges  of  our  friends : — The  Roman  gods, 
^ad  their  successes  as  we  wish  our  own  -, 
lat  both  our  powers,  with  smiling  fronts  en- 
countering. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

■ay  give  you  thankful  sacrifice  ! — Thy  news  ? 
Mess,  The  citizens  of  Corioli  have  issued, 
ad  given  to  Lartius  and  to  Marcius  battle  : 
faw  our  party  to  their  trenches  driven, 
id  then  I  came  away.  \ 

Com,  Though  thou  speak' st  truth, 

ethinks,  thou  speak'st  not  well.    How  long  is't 

since  ? 

Mess,  Above  an  hour,  my  lord. 
Com,  'Tis   not  a  mile  j    briefly  we  heard  their 

drums  : 
)w  could'st  thou  in  a  mile  confound^  an  hour, 
id  bring  thy  news  so  late  r 
Mess.  Spies  of  the  Voices 

jld  me  in  chase,  that  I  was  forc'd  to  wheel 
ree  or  four  miles  about  3  else  had  I,  sir, 
\i  an  hour  since  brought  my  report. 

^OL.  VII.  M 

^Expend, 
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Enter  Maucius, 

Com.  Who's  yonde 

That  does  appear  as  he  were  flay'd  ?  O  gods ! 
He  has  the  stamp  of  Marcius ,  and  I  have 
pefore-time  seen  him  thus. 

Mar.  Come  I  too  late  ? 

Com,    The  shepherd  knowfi  not  thunder  froir 
tabor. 

More  than  I  know  the  sound  of  Marcius'  ton| 
Prom  every  meaner  man's. 

Mar.        ^  Come  I  too  late  ? 

Com.  Ay,  if  you  come  not  in  the  blood  of  otlie 
But  mantled  in  your  own. 

Mar.  O  !  let  me  clip  you 

In  arms  as  sound,  as  when  I  woo'd  ^  in  heart 
As  merry,  as  when  our  nuptial  day  was  done. 
And  tapers  burn  d  to  bedward.  ^  i 

Co7n.  Flower  of  warriq 

How  is't  with  Titus  Lartius  ? 

Mar.  x\s  with  a  man  busied  about  decrees  : 
Condemning  some  to  death,  and  some  to  exile 
Ransoming  him,  or  pitying,  threat' ning  the  oth 
Holding  Corioli  in  the  name  of  Rome, 
Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  leash. 
To  let  him  slip  at  will. 

Com.  "Where  is  that  slave. 

Which  told  me  they  had  beat  you  to  your  trench 
Where  is  he  ?  Call  him  hither. 

Mar.  Let  him  ajone 

He  did  inform  the  truth  :  But  for  our  gent! 
The  common  file,  (A  plague !— Tribunes  for  the 
The  mouse  ne'er  shunn'd  the  cat,  as  they  didb 
From  rascals  worse  than  they. 

Com.  But  how  prevail'd 

3Iar.  Will  the  time  serve  to  tell?   I  do 
tiiiak—  i 
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Vhere  is  the  enemy  ?  Are  yon  lords  o'the  field  ? 
f  not,  why  cease  you  till  you  are  so  ? 

Com.  Marcius^. 

We  have  at  disadvantage  fought,  and  did 
jletire,  to  v^^in  our  purpose. 

Mar,  How  lies  their  battle  ?    Know  you  on 
which  side 
J'hey  have  plac'd  their  men  of  trust  ? 

ConK  As  I  guess,  Marcius^ 

'heir  bands  in  the  vaward^  are  the  Antiates^^ 
)f  their  best  trust :  o*er.them  Aulidius, 
heir  very  heart  of  hope. 

Mar,  I  do  beseech  you, 

ly  all  the  battles  wherein  we  have  fought, 
iy  the  blood  we  have  shed  together,  by  the  vows 
V^e  have  made  to  endure  friends,  that  you  directly 
et  me  against  Aufidius,  and  his  Antiates  : 
wnd  that  you  not  delay  the  present ;  '^  but, 
'illing  the  air  with  swords  advaiic'd,  and  darts^ 
Ve  prove  this  very  hour. 

Com,  Though  I  could  wish 

^ou  were  conducted  to  a  gentle  bath> 

nd  balms  applied  to  you,  yet  dare  I  never 
»feny  your  asking  j  take  your  choice  of  those 
hat  best  can  aid  your  action. 

Mar,  Those  are  they 

hat  most  are  willing  : — If  any  such  be  here, 
']Vs  it  were  sin  to  doubt,)  that  love  this  painting 

/lierein  you  see  me  smear'd  5  if  any  fear 

ssser  his  person  than  an  ill  report ; 
^^'  any  think,  brave  death  outweighs  bad  life, 

nd  that  his  country's  dearer  than  himself  3 
^^3thim,  alone,  or  so  many,  so  minded, 

''ave  thus,  \\Vaxing  his  hand.']  to  express  his  dis* 
positiori^ 

M  2 

3  Front.       ^  Soldiers  of  Antium.        *  Present  time* 
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And  follow  Marcius. 

[T.'hey  all  shout,   and  xvave  their  sxcords  ;    ta 
him  up  in  their  arjiis,  and  cast  up  thcr  caj 
O  me,  alone  !  Make  you  a  sword  of  me  ? 
If  these  shows  be  not  outward,  which  of  you 
But  is  four  Voices  ?  None  of  you  but  is 
Able  to  bear  against  the  great  Aufidius 
A  shield  as  hard  as  his.    A  certain  number. 
Though  tlianks  to  all,  must  I  select :  the  rest 
Shall  bear  the  business  in  some  otlier  fight. 
As  cause  will  be  obey'd.    Please  you  to  march  j 
And  four  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command. 
Which  men  are  best  inclin'd. 

Con?,  March  on,  my  fellows 

Make  good  this  ostentation,  and  you  shall 
Divide  in  all  with  us.  lExeur^ 

SCENE  VII. 

The  Gates  of  CoHoli. 

Titus  Lartius,  having  set  a  guard  upon  Corio) 
going  with  a  drum  and  trumpet  toward  Comini 
and  Caius  Marcius,  enters  with  a  lieutenant^ 
party  of  soldiers,  and  a  scouts 

Lart.  So,  let  the  ports  ^  be  guarded  :  keep  yoi 
duties. 

As  I  have  set  them  down.  If  I  do  send,  despat^ 
Those  centuries  ^  to  our  aid  5  the  rest  will  serve 
For  a  short  holding  :  If  we  lose  the  field. 
We  cannot  keep  the  town. 

Lieu.  Fear  not  our  care,  s 

Lart,  Hence,  and  shut  your  gates  upon  us.— 1 

Our  guider,  come  5  to  the  Roman  camp  conduct  i 

l^Exeuf 
*  Gates.  7  Companies  of  a  hundred  men. 
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SCENE  VIII. 

4  Jidd  of  battle  between  the  Roman  and  the 
Volcian  Camps, 

Alarum .    Enter  M a  r c i  u  s  and  Au  f i  d  i  u  s . 

Mar,  I'll  fight  with  none  but  thee  3   for  I  do 

hate  thee 
Vorse  than  a  promise-breaker. 

Aiif.  We  hate  alike  3 

Jot  Africk  owns  a  serpent^,  I  abhor 
lore  than  thy  fame  and  envy  ;   Fix  thy  foot. 

Mar,  Let  the  first  budger^  die  tiie  other's  slave, 
lid  the  gods  doom  him  after  ! 

yluf,      ^  li  I  fly^  Marcius, 

alloo  fne  like  a  hare. 

Mar,  Within  these  three  hours,  Tullus, 

lone  I  fought  in  your  Corioli  walls^, 
nd  made  what  work  I  pleas'd  -,  'Tis  not  my  blood, 
Therein  tliou  seest  me  mask'd ;  for  thy  revenge, 
''rench  up  thy  power  to  the  highest. 
Auf.  Wert  thou  the  Hector, 

lat  was  the  whip '^  of  your  bragg'd  progeny, 
lou  should'st  not  scape  me  here. — 
\^L  he  1}  fight y  and  certain  Voices  come  to  the  aid 
of  Aiifidius. 
SciouS;,  and  not  valiant — ^you  have  sham'd  me 
your  condemned  seconds.' 

[^Exeunt  fighting,  driven  in  by  Marcius. 

M  3 

Stirrer,        9  Boast,  crack.        *  In  s^/iding  such  help^ 
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SCENE  IX. 

The  Roman  Ca7np. 

Alarmn.  A  Retreat  is  sounded.  TlourhJi,  Enfe 
atone  side,  CoMi^'^iuS;,  or;?  (/ Romans  j  at  ih 
other  side,  Marcius,  ivith  his  arm  in  a  scarj 
and  other  Romans. 

Com.  If  I  should  tell  thee  o'er  tWs  thy  day 
v/ork, 
Thou'lt  not  believe  thy  deeds  :  but  I'll  report  it. 
Where  senators  shall  mingle  tears  with  smiles ; 
Where  great  patricians  shall  attend,  and  shrug, 
I'  the  end,  admire  5  where  ladies  shall  be  frighted 
And,  gladly  quak'd/  hear  more  ;    where  the  dui 

Tribunes, 

That,  with  the  fusty  plebeians,  hate  thine  honoursl 
Shall  say,  against  their  hearts — We  thank  the  godjf\ 
Our  Iio7ue  hath  such  a  soldier  ! — 
Yet  cam'st  thou  to  a  morsel  of  this  feast. 
Having  fully  dined  before. 

Enter  Titus  Lartius,  ivith  his  poxver^^  from  th 
pursuit, 

Lart.  O  general. 

Here  is  the  steed,  we  the  caparison : 
Hadst  thou  beheld 

Mar,  Pray  now,  no  more  :   my  mother 

Who  has  a  charter  "^  to  extol  her  blood. 
When  she  does  praise  me,  grieves  me.  I  have  done 
As  you  have  done  -,  that's  what  I  can  5  induc'd 
As  you  have  been  5  that's  for  my  country  :  -. 

He,  that  has  but  effected  his  good  will,  i  1 

Hath  overta'en  mine  act. 

Com.  You  shall  not  be 

'^  Thrown  into  grateful  trepidation.    3  forces,    ^  Privilege 
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The  grave  of  your  deserving  j  Rome  must  know 
The  value  of  her  own  :   'twere  a  concealment 
Worse  than  a  theft,  no  less  than  a  traducement^ 
To  hide  your  doings  3  and  to  silence  that. 
Which  to  the  spire  and  top  of  praises  vouch'd, 
^Would  seem  but  modest :  Therefore,  I  beseech  you^ 
(In  sign  of  what  you  are,  not  to  reward 
iWhat  you  have  done,)  before  our  army  hear  me. 
I    Mar,  I  have  some  wounds  upon  me,  and  they 

smart 
To  hear  themselves  remember'd. 

Co7n.  Should  tliey  not^ 

Well  might  they  fester  'gainst  ingratitude. 
And  tent  themselves  with  death.  Of  all  the  horses, 
(Whereof  we  have  ta'en  good,  and  good  store,)  of 

all 

The  treasure,  in  this  field  achiev'd,  and  city, 
ilWe  render  you  the  tenth  ;  to  be  ta'en  forth, 
Pefore  the  common  distribution,  at 
Your  only  choice. 

Mar,  I  thank  you,  general; 

But  cannot  make  my  heart  consent  to  take 
A  bribe  to  pay  ray  sword  :   I  do  refuse  it ; 
And  stand  upon  my  common  part  with  those 
That  have  beheld  the  doing. 

[Along flourish.  They  alUriiy  Marcius !  Marcius ! 
cast  lip  their  caps  and  lances :  Cominius  and 
Lartius  stand  bare. 
Mar,  May  these  same  instruments,  which  you 
profane, 
^ever  sound  more  !    When  drums  and  trumpets 

shall 
V  the  field  prove  flatterers,  let  courts  and  cities  be 
Made  all  of  false-fac'd  soothing :  When  steel  grows 
Soft  as  the  parasite's  silk,  let  him  be  made 
An  overture  for  the  wars !  No  more,  1  say  ; 
For  that  1  have  not  wash'd  my  nose  tliat  bled. 
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Or  foil'd  some  debile^  wretch, — which,  without 

note. 
Here's  many  else  have  done, — ^you  shout  me  forth 
In  acclamations  hyperbolical ; 
As  if  I  loved  my  little  should  be  dieted 
In  praises  sauc'd  with  lies. 

Co?/i.  Too  modest  are  you  ; 

More  cruel  to  your  good  report,  than  grateful 
To  us  that  give  you  truly  :  by  your  patience. 
If  'gainst  yourself  you  be  incens'd,  we'll  put  you 
(Like  one  that  means  his  proper  ^^  harm,)  in  mana- 
cles. 
Then  reason  safely  with  you. — ^Therefore,  be  it 

known. 
As  to  us,  to  all  the  world,  tliat  Caius  Marcius 
Wears  this  war's  garland :  in  token  of  the  which 
My  noble  steed,  known  to  the  camp,  I  give  him. 
With  all  his  trim  belonging  j  and,  from  tliis  time. 
For  what  he  did  before  Corioli,  call  him. 
With  all  the  applause  and  clamour  of  the  host, 
Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus. — 
J^ear  the  addition  nobly  ever  ! 

\_Flourkli,     Trumpets  sounds  and  Drums » 
All.  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus  1 
Cor,  I  will  go  wash  ; 
And  when  my  face  is  fair,  you  shall  perceive 
Whether  I  blush,  or  no :  Howbeit,  I  thank  you  : — ■ 
I  mean  to  stride  yc^ur  steed  ;  and,  at  all  times. 
To  undercrest'  your  good  addition. 
To  the  fairness  of  my  power. 

Corn,  So,  to  our  tent  : 

Where,  ere  we  do  repose  us,  we  will  write 
To  Rome  of  our  success. — You,  Titus  Lartius, 
Must  to  Corioli  back  :   send  us  to  Rome 
Tlut  best,^  with  whom  we  may  articulate, '> 

?  Wcja];,  feeble.    ,  ^  Own.      7  Atid  more  by  doing  his  best. 
^  Chicf.mrn.  "^  Enter  into  itrticies. 
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or  their  own  good^  and  ours. 

Lurt.  I  sliall,  my  lord. 

Cor.  The  gods  begin  to  mock  me.     I  that  now 
:efus'd  most  princely  gifts,  am  bound  to  beg 
)f  my  lord  general. 

Com.  Take  it :   'tis  yours. —  What  is't  ? 

Cor.  I  sometime  lay,  here  in  Corioli, 
vt  a  poor  man's  house  5  he  us'd  me  kindly  : 
le  cried  to  me  3  I  saw  him  prisoner  5 
ut  then  Aufidius  was  within  my  view, 
Lud  wrath  o'erwhelm'd  my  pity  :  I  request  you 
b  give  my  poor  host  freedom. 

Com,  O,  well  begg'd ! 

Vere  he  the  butcher  of  my  son,  he  should 
e  free,  as  is  the  wind.     Deliver  him,  Titus. 

Lart.  Marcius,  his  name  ? 

Cor.  By  Jupiter,  forgot : — 

am  weary ;  yea^  my  memory  is  tir'd. — 
ave  we  no  wine  here  ? 

Com.  Go  we  to  our  tent : 

\he  blood  upon  your  visage  dries  :  'tis  time 
\.  should  be  look'd  to  :  come.  ^Exeunt, 

SCENE  X. 

The  Camp  of  the  Voices. 

Flouruh.    Cornets.    E;?f6r  Tullus  Aufidius, 
bloody,  'with  two  or  three  Soldiers. 

Auf.  The  town  is  ta'en  ! 

1  hoi.  'Twill  be  delivered  back  on  good  condi- 
tion. 

Auf:  Condition  ? — 

would,  I  were  a  Roman  -,  for  I  cannot, 

eing  a  Voice,  be  that  I  am. — Condition  ! 

Vhat  good  condition  can  a  treaty  find 

'  the  part  that  is  at  mercy  ?  Five  times^  Marcius^ 
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I  have  fought  with  thee  3  so  often  hast  thoti  beat 


me 


And  would' St  do  so^  I  think^  should  we  encounter 

As  often  as  we  eat. — By  the  elements. 

If  e'er  again  I  meet  him  beard  to  beard. 

He  is  mine,  or  I  am  his  :   Mine  emulation 

Hath  not  that  honour  in' t,  it  h^dj  for  where' 

I  thought  to  crush  him  in  an  equal  force, 

(True  sword  to  sword^)  I'll  potch  ^  at  him  somej 

way ; 
Or  wrath,  or  craft,  may  get  him. 

1  Sol.  He's  the  devil. 

Aiif,  Bolder,  though  not  so  subtle  :  My  vaiour^$ 
poison'd. 
With  only  suffering  stain  by  him  5  for  him 
Shall  fly  out  of  itself:  nor  sleep,  nor  sanctuary^ 
Being  naked,  sick  :  nor  fane,  nor  Capitol, 
The  prayers  of  priests,  nor  times  of  sacrifice, 
Embarquements  all  of  fury,  shall  lift  up 
Their  rotten  privilege  and  custom  'gainst 
My  hate  to  Marcius  :  w^here  I  And  him,  w«re  it 
At  home,  upon  my  brother's  guard, ^  even  tiitere|i 
Against  the  hospitable  canon,  would  I 
Wash  my  fierce  hand  in  his  heart.     Go  you  to  thep 

city  5 

Learn,  how  'tis  held  ;  and  what  they  are,  that  must 
Be  hostages  for  Rome, 

1  SoL  Will  not  you  go  ? 

Aiif.  I  am  attended'^  at  the  cypress  grove  : 
I  pray  you, 

('Tis  south  the  city  mills,)  bring  me  word  thitliei 
How  the  world  goes  5  that  to  the  pace  of  it 
I  may  spur  on  my  journey. 

i  Sol,  1  shall,  sir. 

[Examt 

'  Wherc;^s»        *  Poke,  push.        3  My  brother  posted  t< 
protect  him.        4-  Waited  tor* 
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ACT  II, 
SCENE  I.     Borne.     J  PubllcJc  Place. 

J5/2^fr  Menenius^  Sicinius,  and  Biivrvs, 

Men.  Hie  augiirer  tells  me^  we  shall  have  new? 
o-iiight. 

Ihu.  Good,  or  bad  ? 

Men.  Not  according  to  the  prayer  of  thp  people^ 
or  they  love  not  Marcius, 

Sic.  Nature  teaches  beasts  to  know  their  friends, 

3Icn.  Pray  you^  who  does  the  wolf  love  ? 

Sk.  The  lamb. 

Men.  Ay,  to  devour  him  5  as  the  hungry  pie* 
eians  would  the  noble  Marcius, 

Bm,  He's  a  lamb  indeed,  that  baes  like  a  bear. 

Men.  He's  a  bear,  indeed,  that  lives  like  a  lamb. 
?'ou  two  are  old  men  3  tell  me  one  thing  that  I 
hail  ask  you. 

Both  Tab,  Well,  sir. 

Men.  In  what  enormity  is  Marcius  poor,  that 
ou  two  have  not  in  abundance  ? 

Bru.  He's  poor  in  no  one  fault,  but  stored  with^ 

a. 

Sk.  Especially,  in  pride. 

Bru.  And  topping  all  others  in  boasting. 

Men.  This  is  strange  now  :  Do  you  two  know 
ovv  you  are  censured  here  in  the  city,  I  mean  of 
s  o  the  right  hand  iile  ?  Do  you  ? 

Both  Tnh,  Why,  how  are  we  censured  ? 

Men.  Because  you  talk  of  pride  now, — Will  you 
iot  be  angry  ? 

Both  Tnb.  Well,  well,  sir,  well. 

Men.  Why  'tis  no  great  mattery  for  a  very  little 
lief  of  occasion  will  rob  you  of  a  great  deal  of  pa- 
.ence  :  givf  yovu*  disposition  the  reins^  and  be  an- 
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gry  at  your  pleasures  j  at  the  leasts  if  you  take  it  as 
a  pleasure  to  you,  in  being  so.  You  blame  Marcius 
for  being  proud  ? 

Bru.  We  do  it  not  alone,  sir. 

Meji,  I  know,  you  can  do  very  little  alone  ;  for 
your  helps  are  many  ;  or  else  your  actions  would 
grow  wondrous  single  :  your  abilities  are  too  in-* 
fant-like,  for  doing  much  alone.  You  talk  of  pride  : 
O,  that  you  could  turn  your  eyes  towards  the  napes  ^ 
of  your  necks,  and  make  but  an  interior  surv^ey  of  I 
your  good  selves  !  O,  that  you  could  ! 

Bra.  What  then,  sir  ? 

Men.  Why,  then  you  should  discover  a  brace  of  i 
unmeriting,    proud,    violent,    testy    magistrates, 
(alias,  fools,)  as  any  in  Rome. 

Sic.  JMenenius,  you  are  known  well  enough  too. 

]\lcn.  I  am  known  to  be  a  humorous  patrician, 
and  one  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine  with  not  a 
drop  of  allaying'''  Tyber  in't :  said  to  be  something 
imperfect,  in  favouring  the  first  complaint :  hasty, 
and  tinder-like,  upon  too  trivial  motion  :  one  that 
converses  more  with  the  buttock  of  the  night,  than 
with  the  forehead  of  the  morning.    What  I  think, 
I  utter  3  and  spend  my  malice  in  my  breath  :  Meet- 
ing two  such  weals ''-men  as  you  are,  (I  cannot  call 
you  Lycurguses)  if  the  drink  you  gave  me,  touch 
my  palate  adversely,  I  make  a  crooked  face  at  it.   I 
cannot  say,  your  worships  have  delivered  the  mat-  ip 
ter  well,  when  I  find  the  ass  in  compound  with  the 
major  part  of  your  syllables  :   and  though  I  must 
be  content  to  bear  with  those  that  say  you  are  re-| 
verend  grave  men  5  yet  they  lie  deadly>  that  tell,  |  jj 
you  have  good  faces.     If  you  see  this  in  the  map  of  j  i 
my  mycrocosm,*  fallows  it,  that  I  am  known  well  Jk 
enougli  too  ?    What  harm  can  your  bisson  "^  con- 

"  Back.     ^  Water  of  the  Tiber.     ?  States.     ®  Whole  man. 
5»  Biind. 
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spectuities  glean  out  of  this  character^    if  I  be 
known  well  enough  too  ? 

Bru,  Come,  sir,  come,  we  know  you  well  enough. 

Men,  You  know  neither  me,  yourselves,  nor  any 
thing.  You  are  ambitious  for  poor  knaves'  caps 
and  legs ;  ^  you  wear  out  a  good  wholesome  fore- 
noon, in  hearing  a  cause  between  an  orange-wife 
and  a  fos set- seller  3  and  then  rejourn  the  contro- 
i^ersy  of  three-pence  to  a  second  day  of  audience. — . 
When  you  are  hearing  a  matter  between  party  and 
Darty,  if  you  chance  to  be  pinched  with  the  cholick, 
frou  make  faces  like  mummers  -,  set  up  the  bloody 
flag  against  all  patience  3  and,  in  roaring  for  a 
:hamber-pot,  dismiss  the  controversy  bleeding,  the 
Tiore  entangled  by  your  hearing  :  all  the  peace  you 
nake  in  their  cause,  is^  calling  both  the  parties 
knaves  :  You  are  a  pair  of  strange  ones. 

Brn.  Come,  come,  you  are  well  understood  to 
De  a  perfecter  giber  for  the  table,  than  a  necessary 
)encher  in  the  Capitol. 

Men.  Our  very  priests  must  become  mockers,  if 
hey  shall  encounter  such  ridiculous  subjects  as  you 
ire.  When  you  speak  best  unto  the  purpose,  it  is 
hot  worth  the  wagging  of  your  beards  5  and  your 
)eards  deserve  not  so  honourable  a  grave,  as  to  stuff 
I  botcher's  cushion,  or  to  be  entombed  in  an  ass's 
iack-saddle.  Yet  you  must  be  saying,  Marcius  is 
jroud  ;  who,  in  a  cheap  estimation,  is  worth  all 
f-our  predecessors,  since  Deucalion  ;  though,  per- 
dventure,  some  of  the  best  of  them  were  heredi- 
ary  hangmen.  Good  e'en  to  your  worships  3  more 
f  your  conversation  would  infect  my  brain,  being 
he  herdsmen  of  the  beastly  plebeians  :  I  will  be 
old  to  take  my  leave  of  you. 

[Biiu.  and  SiC.  retire  to  the  back  of  the  Scene, 

VOL.   VII.  N 

7  Obeisance. 
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E/lfe^rVOLUMNIA,  ViRGILIA,  flfWC?  VaLERIA^  SjX 

How  now,  my  as  fair  as  noble  ladies,  (and  tb( 
moon,  were  she  earthly,  no  nobler,)  whither  d( 
you  follow  your  eyes  so  fast  ? 

Vol,  Honourable  Menenius,  my  boy  Marciu: 
approaches  ;  for  the  love  of  Juno,  let's  go. 

Men,  Ha  !  Marcius  coming  home  ? 

VoL  Ay,   worthy   Menenius ;  and   with  mos 
prosperous  approbation.  i 

Men,  Take  my  cap,  Jupiter,  and  I  thank  thee  :--| 
Hob  !  Marcius  coming  home  ? 

Two  Jjadles.     Nay,  'tis  true. 

VoL  Look,  here's  a  letter  from  hirn^   the  statl 
hath  another,  his  wife  another  3    and,   I    think 
there's  one  at  home  for  you. 

Men.  I  will  make  my  very  house  reel  to-night 
' — A  letter  for  me  ? 

ViVo  Yes,  certain,  tliere's  a  letter  for  you  3  I  sav 

Men,  A  letter  for  me  ?  It  gives  me  an  estate  ok 
seven  years'  health  j  in  which  time  I  will  nvike 
lip  at  the  physician  :  the  most  sovereign  prescript 
tion  in  Galen  is  but  empiricutick,  and,  to  this  pre 
servative,   of  no  better  report  than  a  horse-drench 
Is  he  not  wounded  ?  he  was  wont  to  come  hom 
"vvounded. 

Vit',  O,  no,  no,  no. 

Vol,  O,  he  is  wounded,  I  thank  the  gods  for*i 

Men,  So  do  I  too,  if  it  be  not  too  much 
Brings  'a  victory  in  his  pocket  ? — ^The  wounds  be 
qome  him. 

Vol.  On's  brovi^s,  Menenius  :  he  comes  the  thir 
time  home  with  the  oaken  garland.  it 

Men.  Has  he  disciplined  Aufidius  soundly  ? 

Vol.  Titus  Lartius  writes, — they  fought  tog^l! 
ther,  but  Aufidius  got  off.  I 

i 
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Me7i,  And  'twas  time  for  him  too^  Til  warrant 

im  that :    an  he  had  staid  by  him,  I  would  not 

ave  been  so  fidiiised  for  all  the  chests  in  Corioli, 

and  the  gold  that's  in  them.    Is  the  senate  possesed  * 

Df  this  ? 

Vol.  Good  ladies,  let's  go  : — Yes,  yes,  yes  :  the 
senate  has  letters  from  the  general,  wherein  he  gives 
iiy  son  the  whole  name  of  the  war  :  he  hath  in  this 
iction  outdone  his  former  deeds  doubly. 

Val.  In  troth,  there's  wondrous  things  spoke  of 
Mm. 

Meji.  Wondrous  ?  ay,  I  warrant  you^  and  not 
dthout  his  true  purchasing. 

Vi}\  The  gods  grant  them  true ! 

Vol.  True  ?  pow,  wow. 

Me/l.Trae  ?  I'll  be  sworn  they  are  true  : — Where 

he  wounded  ? — God  save  your  good  worships  ! 
[To  the  Tribunes  J  ticho  come  forward,']  Marcius  is 
oming  home  :  he  has  more  cause  to  be  proud.—- 
iVhere  is  he  wounded  ? 

Vol,  r  the  shoulder,  and  i*  tlie  left  arm  :  There 
'vill  be  large  cicatrices  to  show  the  people,  when  he 
hnll  stand  for  his  place.  He  received  in  the  repulse 
f  Tarquin,  seven  hurts  i'  the  body. 
'  Men,  One  in  the  neck,  and  two  in  the  thigh,— 
lere's  nine  that  I  know. 

VoL  He  had,  before  this  last  expedition,  twenty* 
ve  wounds  upon  him. 

Men,  Now  it's  twenty-seven  :  every  gash  was  an 
nemy's  grave  :  [A  Shout y  and  Flourish,']  Hark  ! 
le  trumpets. 

Vol.  These  are  the  ushers  of  Marcius  :  before  him 
[e  carries  noise,  and  behind  him  he  leaves  tears  3 
'eath,  that  dark  spirit,  in's  nervy  arm  doth  lie ; 
V'hich  being  advanc'd,  declines;  and  then  men  die, 
N  2 
*  Fully  informed. 
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A  Sennet  J  Trumpets  sound.  Enter  Comixius  ana 
Titus  L a rt i u s  -,  betioecn  them,  Co  ii i o l a n us 
croxmed  xcith  on  oaken  Garland  ',  ivitli  Captains 
Soldiers  and  a  Herald. 

Her,  Know,  RomCj  that  all  alone  Marcius  die 
fight 
Within  Corioli'  gates  :  where  he  hath  won. 
With  fame,  a  name  to  Caius  Marcius  3  these 
In  honour  follows,  Coriolanus  : 
Welcome  to  Rome,  renowned  Coriolanus  ! 

[^riovrish 

AIL  Welcome  to  Rome,  renowned  Coriolanus 

Cor,  No  more  of  tliis,  it  does  offend  my  heart 
Pray  now,  no  more. 

Com,  Look,  sir,  your  mother, 

Cor.  O 

You  have,  I  know,  petition'd  all  the  gods 
For  my  prosperity.  \Kneeh 

Vol.                         Nay,  my  good  soldier,  up 
My  gentle  Marcius,  w^orthy  Caius,  and 
By  deed-achieving  honour  newly  nam'd. 
What  is  it  ?  Coriolanus,  must  I.  call  thee  ? 
But  O,  tliy  wife." ^^ 

Cor.  My  gracious^  silence,  haill 

Would'st  thou  have  laugh'd,  had  1  come  coffin'J  ^^ 

home. 

That  w^eep'st  to  see  me  triumph  ?  Ah,  my  <3ear,r 
Such  eyes  the  widows  in  Corioli  wear. 
And  mothers  that  lack  sons. 

Men.  Now  the  gods  crown  thee 

Cor.  And  live  you  yet  ? — O  my  sweet  lady,  pa 
don.  [^To  VALraii- 

Vol.  I  know  not  where  to  turn  : — O  welcon 
home  ; 
And  welcome,  general  5 — And  you  are  welcome  a 
3  Flourish  on  cornets.  4  Graceful. 


^I'O 
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Meji.  A  hundred  thousand  welcomes  :  I  could 

weep, 
nd  I  could  laugh  3  1  am  Tight,  and  heavy  ;  Wel- 
come : 
curse  begin  at  very  root  of  his  heart, 
lat  is  not  glad  to  see  thee ! — You  are  three, 
hat  Rome  should  dote  on  :  yet,  by  the  faith  of 

men, 
e  have  some  old  crab-trees  here  at  home,  that 

will  not 
I  grafted  to  your  relish.  Yet  welcome,  warriors  : 
e  call  a  nettle,  but  a  nettle  ^  and 
le  faults  of  fools,  but  folly* 
Com,  Ever  right, 

Cor,  Menenius,  ever,  ever. 
Her.  Give  way  there,  and  go  on. 
Cor,  Your  hand,  and  yours  : 

[To  his  Wife  and  Mother, 
e  in  our  own  house  I  do  shade  my  head, 
le  good  patricians  must  be  visited  ; 
om  whom  I  have  received  not  only  greetings. 
It  witli  them  change  of  honours. 
Vol,  I  have  lived 

►  see  inherited  my  very  wishes, 
id  the  buildings  of  my  fancy  :  only  there 
one  thing  wanting,  which  I  doubt  not,  but 
1r  Rome  will  cast  upon  thee. 
Cor,  Know,  good  mother, 

lad  rather  be  their  servant  in  my  way, 
lan  sway  with  them  in  tlieirs. 
Com,  On,  to  the  Capitol. 

\_l''lourish.  Cornets.     Exeunt  in  state ^  as  before. 
The  Tribunes  remain, 
J^ru,  All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the^bleared 

sights 

T  spectacled  to  ^ee  him  :  Your  pratling  nurse 
'   N   3 
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Into  "a  rapture  5  lets  her  baby  cry,  | 

While  she  chats  him  :   the  kitchen  inalkin^  pi 
Her  richest  lockram'  'bout  her  reechy^  neck. 
Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him  :  stalls^  bull 

windows^ 

Are  smother'd  up,  leads  fill'd,  and  ridges  hors' 
With  variable  complexions  }  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him  :  seld'^-shown  iiameifc 
Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs,  and  puff 
To  win  a  vulgar  station  :  ^  our  veil'd  dames 
Commit  the  war  of  white  and  damask,  in 
Their  nicely-gawded^  cheeks,  to  the  wanton  sp* 
Of  Phoebus'  burning  kisses  :   such  a  pother. 
As  if  that  whatsoever  god,  who  leads  him. 
Were  slily  crept  into  his  human  powers. 
And  gave  him  graceful  posture. 

Sic,  On  the  suddafr 

i  warrant  him  consul. 

Bru,  Then  our  office  may. 

During  his  power,  go  sleep. 

Sic,  He  cannot  temperately  transport  his  Iionorj)! 
From  where  he  should  begin,  and  end;  but  wi!|i 
Lose  those  that  he  hath  won. 

Brv,  In  that  there's  comfo 

Sic.  Doubt  not,  the  commoners,  for  whom  \\]i 
stand. 
But  they,  upon  their  ancient  malice,  will 
Forget,  with  the  least  cause,  these  his  new  honour 
Which  tliat  he'll  give  them,   make  as  little  que|j 

tion 
As  he  is  proud  to  do't. 

Bru,  I  heard  him  swear. 

Were  he  to  stand  for  consul,  never  would  he 
Appear  i'the  market-place,  nor  on  hirin  put 


S  Fit.  ^^Maid.  7  Best  linen.  ^  Soiled  with  sweat  and  smoi 
9  Seldom,     *  Priests.     '^Common  standing  place. 
3  Adorn 'd. 
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the  napless  4  vesture  of  humility  5 

Kor,  showing  (as  the  manner  is)  his  wounds 

bo  the  people,  beg  their  stinking  breaths. 

I  Sic.  'Tis  right. 

I  Bru,  It  was  his  word :    O,  he  would  miss  it, 

I  rather 

rhan  carry  it,  but  by  tlie  suit  o*the  gentry  to  him, 

^nd  the  desire  of  the  nobles. 

i  Sic,  I  wish  no  better, 

'han  have  him  hold  that  purpose,  and  to  put  it 

1  execution. 

Bru,  Tis  most  like,  he  will. 

Sic,  It  shall  be  to  him  then,  as  our  good  wills; 

sure  destruction. 

Bru.  So  it  must  fall  out 

'o  him,  or  our  authorities.    For  an  end, 
^e  must  suggest  5  the  people,  in  what  hatred 
e  still  hath  held  them  3  that,  to  his  power,  he 
would 

ave  made  them  mules,  silenc'd  their  pleaders,  and 

ispropertied  their  freedoms  :  holding  them, 

\.  human  action  and  capacity, 

f  no  more  soul,  nor  fitness  for  the  world, 

han  camels  in  their  war  5  who  have  their  provand  ^ 

nly  for  bearing  burdens,  and  sore  blows 

)r  sinking  under  them. 

Sic,  This,  as  you  say,  suggested 

t  some  time  when  his  soaring  insolence 

'all  teach  the  people,  (which  time  shall  not  want^ 

he  be  put  upon't;  and  that's  as  easy, 

to  set  dogs  on  sheep,)  will  be  his  fire 

kindle  their  dry  stubble ;  and  their  blaze 

all  darken  him  for  ever. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

'Bru.  What's  the  matter  ? 

^ThrQ«-barc,  5  Inform.  ^Provender. 
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Mess,  You  are  sent  for  to  the  Capitol.     Tis 
thought. 
That  Marc i us  shall  be  consul :  I  have  seen 
The  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him,  and  the  blind 
To  hear   him  speak:    The  matrons  flung  their 

gloves. 
Ladies  and  maids  their  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs. 
Upon  him  as  he  pass'd:  the  nobles  bended. 
As  to  Jove's  statue  ^  and  the  commons  made 
A  shower,  and  thunder,  with  their  caps,  and  shouts : 
I  never  saw  tlie  like. 

Bru,  Let*s  to  the  Capitol ; 

And  carry  witli  us  ears  and  eyes  for  the  time. 
But  hearts  for  the  event. 

K^ic,  Have  with  you.  [EieM;?/,| 

SCENE  II. 
The  same.    The  Capitol. 

Enter  two  Officers,  to  lay  Cushions. 

1  Of,  Come,  come,  they  are  almost  here :  How 
many  stand  for  consulships  ? 

2  Of.    Three,  they  say  :    but  'tis   thought  ol 
every  one,  Coriolanus  will  carry  it. 

1  Of,  That's  a  brave  fellow  j  but  he's  vengeance|n 
proud,  and  loves  not  the  common  people. 
.    2  Off,  'Faith,  there  have  been  many  great  me^\^ 
that  have  flatter' d  the  people,   who  ne'er  lovec 
them ;    and  there  be  many  that  they  have  lovedt' 
they  know  not  wherefore  :  so  that,  if  they  love  tlie}' 
know  not  why,  they  hate  upon  no  better  a  ground 
Therefore,  for  Coriolanus  neither  to  care  whether 
they  love  or  hate  him,  manifests  the  true  know- 
ledge he  has  in  their  disposition  5  and,  out  of  hiil 
noble  carelessness,  let's  them  plainly  see't. 

i  Ojf\  If  he  did  not  care  whether  he  had  thei 
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e,  or  no,  be  waved  indifrerentlj  'twixt  doing 
m  neither  good,  nor  harm  5  but  he  seeks  their 
e  with  greater  devotion  than  they  can  render  it 
a  J  and  leaves  nothing  undone,  that  may  fully 
cover  him  their  opposite."^  Now,  to  seem  to 
5ct  the  malice  and  displeasure  of  the  people,  is 
bad  as  that  which  he  dislikes,  to  flatter  them  for 
Sr  love. 

Ojf,  He  hath  deserved  worthily  of  his  coun- 

And  his  ascent  is  not  by  such  easy  degrees  as 

se,  who,  having  been  supple  and  courteous  to 

people,  bonnetted,^  without  any  further  deed 
leave  them  at  all  into  their  estimation  and  re- 
t :  but  he  hath  so  planted  his  honours  in  their 
s,  and  his  actions  in  their  hearts,  that  for  then- 
igues  to  be  silent,  and  not  confess  so  much, 
^e  a  kind  of  ingrateful  injury  ;  to  report  other- 
ie  were  a  malice,  that,  giving  itself  the  lie^ 
uld  pluck  reproof  and  rebuke  from  every  ear 
t  heard  it. 

Off,  No  more  of  him  3  he  is  a  worthy  man  : 
ke  way,  they  are  coming. 

Hennet,  Enter,  xvith  Lictors  before  them  Co^^ii- 
i\v^,  the  Consul,  Menenius,  Coriolanus, 
•nany  other  Senators,  SiciNius  fl?^^/ Brutus. 
I'he  Senators  take  their  places;  the  Tribunes 
ake  theirs  also  by  themselves. 

Men,  Having  determin'd  of  the  Voices,  and 

send  for  Titus  Lartius,  it  remains, 

the  main  point  of  this  our  after-meeting, 

gratify  his  noble  service,  that 

;th  thus  stood  for  his  country  :  Therefore,  please 

you, 
St  reverend  and  grave  elders,  to  desirs 
i  present  consul,  and  last  general 

^  Adversary.  ^  Take  oif  caps. 
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In  our  well-found  successes,  to  report 
A  little  of  that  worthy  work  perform'd 
By  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus  5  whom 
We  meet  here,  both  to  thank,  and  to  rememb( 
With  honours  like  himself. 

1  'S'e;?.  Speak,  good  Comini^ 

Leave  nothing  out  for  length,  and  make  us  thi  ^ 
Rather  our  state's  defective  for  requital, 
TJien  we  to  stretch  it  out.    Masters  o'the  peof 
We  do  request  your  kindest  ears  :  and,  after,  \ 
Your  loving  motion  toward  the  common  bodyj 
To  yield  what  passes  here. 

Sic.  We  are  convente  ' 

Upon  a  pleasing  treaty  j  and  have  hearts 
Inclinable  to  honour  and  advance 
The  theme  of  our  assembly, 

Bru.  Which  the  rathei 

We  shall  be  bless'd  to  do^  if  he  remember 
A  kinder  value  of  the  people,  than 
He  hath  hereto  priz'd  them  at. 

Meji.  That's  off,  thafs  c 

I  would  you  rather  had  been  silent :  Please  yd 
Ta  hear  Cominius  speak  ? 

Bni.  Most  willingly  : 

But  yet  my  caution  was  more  pertinent. 
Than  the  rebuke  you  give  it. 

MtJi,  He  loves  your  peoj 

But  tie  him  not  to  be  their  bedfellow. — 
Worthy  Cominius,  speak. — Nay,  keep  your  pi 
[CoiiiOLAXUS  rhe.s,  and  op-en  to  go  ax 

1  S€7i.  Sit,  Coriolanus  :   never  shame  to  hea 
What  you  have  nobly  done. 
-    Cor.  Your  honours'  pard 

I  had  rather  have  my  wounds  to  heal  again. 
Than  hear  say  how  I  got  them. 

Bru,  Sir,  I  hope, 

*  Nothing  to  the  purpose. 
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words  disb  ench'd  you  not. 
'or.  No,  sir  :  yet  oft, 

len  blows  have  made  me  stay,  I  lied  from  words. 
X  sooth'd  not,  therefore  hurt  not :  But,  your 

people, 
►ve  them  as  they  weigh. 
1^^^^-  Pray  now,  sit  down, 

■or.  I  had  rather  have  one  scratch  my  head  i' 

the  sun, 
len  the  alarum  were  struck,'^  th^n  idly  sit 
hear  my  nothings  moaster'd. 

\_Exit  CORIOLANUS. 

^^^^^«  Masters  o'the  people^ 

ir  multiplying  spawn  how  can  he  flatter, 

lat's  thousand  to  one  good  one,)  when  you  new 

see, 
had  rather  venture  all  his  limbs  for  honour, 
p  one  of  his  ears  to  hear  it?— Proceed^  Co- 

minius. 
Om.  I  shall  lack  voice :    the  deeds  of  Corio* 

lanus 
hid  not  be"\itter'd  feebly.— It  is  held, 
t  valour  is  the  chiefest  virtue,  and 
t  dignilies  the  haver:  '  if  it  be, 
man  I  speak  of  cannot  in  the  world 
ingly  counterpois'd.    At  sixteen  years, 
en  larquin  made  a  head  for  Home,  he  fought 
Dud  the  mark  of  others  :  our  then  dictator, 
om  with  all  praise  I  point  at,  saw  him  fight, 
^n  with  his  Amazonian  chin  ^  he  drove 

bristled^  lips  before  him  :  he  bestrid 
ip'er  press'd  Roman,  and  i'  the  consul's  view 
^  three  opposers  :  Tarquin's  self  he  met, 
c-  struck  him  on  his  knee  ;    in  that  day's  feats, 
m  he  might  act  the  woman  in  the  scene,^ 

irnons  to  battle.      ^  Possessor.      ^  Without  a  beard' 
rded.    +  Siiiooth-fuced  enoush  to  act  a  wpman's  part^ 
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He  prov'd  best  man  i'the  field,  and  for  his  mej 
Was  brow-bound  with  the  oak.    His  pupil  ag 
Man -entered  thus,  he  waxed  like  a  sea  } 
And,  in  the  brunt  of  seventeen  battles  since. 
He  lurch'd^  all  swords  o'the  garland.     Por 

last. 
Before  and  in  Corioli,  let  me  say, 
I  cannot  speak  him  home:   He  stopp'd  the  flic 
And,  by  his  rare  example,  made  the  coward 
Turn  terror  into  sport ;  as  waves  before 
A  vessel  under  sail,  so  men  obey'd. 
And  fell  below  his  stem :  his  sword  (death's  star! 
Where  it  did  mark,  it  took ;  from  face  to  foot 
He  was  a  thing  of  blood,  whose  every  motion! '^ 
Was  timed  ^  with  dying  cries  :  alone  he  enter' 
I'he  mortal  gate  o'the  city,  which  he  painted 
With  shunless  destiny,  aidless  came  olf. 
And  with  a  sudden  re-enforcement  struck 
Corioli,  like  a  planet:  now  all's  his  : 
When  by  and  by  the  din  of  war  'gan  pierce 
His  ready  sense  :  then  straight  his  doubled  spi 
Re-quicken'd  what  in  flesh  was  fatigate,^ 
And  to  the  battle  came  he  ;  where  he  did 
Run  reeking  o'er  the  lives  of  men,  as  if 
'Twere  a  perpetual  spoil :  and,  till  we  call'd 
Both  field  and  city  ours,  he  never  stood 
'to  ease  his  breast  with  panting. 

Men.  Worthy  marl 

1  Sc'fi,  He  cannot  but  with  measure  fit  the  i 

nours 

Which  we  devise  him. 

Com.  Our  spoils  he  kick'd  a 

And  look'd  upon  things  precious,  as  they  were 
The  common  muck  o'the  world :  he  covets  les 
Than  misery  *  itself  would  give  3  rewards 

'  Reward.     6  Won.     ^  Stroke.     »  Followed.    9  Wea 

»  Avarice. 
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is  deeds  with  doing  them  ;  and  is  content 
\  spend  the  time,  to  end  it. 
men.  He's  right  noble; 

It  him  be  caird  for. 

I  Sen,  Call  for  Coriolanus. 
Ojf\  He  doth  appear. 

Re-enter  Coriolanus. 

en.  The  senate,  Coriolanus,  are  well  pleased 
I  make  thee  consul. 
Vpr.  I  do  owe  them  still 

f  life,  and  services. 
Men,  It  then  remains, 

jat  you  do  speak  to  the  people, 
por.  I  do  beseech  you, 

:  me  o'erleap  that  custom ;  for  I  cannot 
:  on  the  gown,  stand  naked,  and  entreat  them, 
r  my  wounds'  sake,  to  give  their  suffi'age :  please 

you,  . 

it  I  may  pass  this  doing. 
jk.  Sir,  the  people 

st  have  their  voices  ;  neither  will  they  bate 
5  jot  of  ceremony. 

Icn.  Put  them  not  to't : — 

y  you,  go  fit  you  to  the  custom  -,  and 
e  to  you,  as  your  predecessors  have, 
ir  honour  with  your  form. 
or.  It  is  a  part 

I I  shall  blush  in  acting,  and  might  well 
:aken  from  the  people. 

ru.  Mark  you  that  ? 

or.   To  brag  unto  them, — ^Thus  I  did,  and 

thus; — 

iv  them  the  unaking  scars  which  I  should  hide, 
f  I  had  received  them  for  the  hire 
heir  breatli  only  : — 
:)L,  VII.  O 
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Men,  Do  not  stand  upon't.- 

We  recommend  to  you,  tribunes  of  the  people. 
Our  purpose  to  theruj — and  to  our  noble  consuli 
Wish  we  all  joy  and  honour. 

iSen.  To  Coriolanus  come  all  joy  and  honour  ! 
[^ilourish.    1  htti  exeunt  Senator 

Bru.  You  see  how  he  intends  to  use  the  peopl 

Sic,  May  they  perceive  his  intent!  He  that  w; 
require  them, 
As  if  he  did  contemn  what  he  requested 
Should  be  in  them  to  give. 

Biu,  Come^  we'll  inform  the 

Of  our  proceedings  here  :  on  tlip  market- place, 
I  know^  they  do  attend  us.  [^Excuii 

SCENE  III. 
The  ^ame.     The  Forum, 

Enter  sexeral  Citizens. 

1  CH,  Once,  if  he  do  require  our  voices,  ^ 
ought  not  to  deny  him. 

2Cit.  We  may,  sir^  if  we  will. 

3  Cit.  We  have  power  in  ourselves  to  do  it,  1:| 
it  is  a  power  that  we  have  no  power  to  do  :  for, 
he  show  us  his  wounds,  and  tell  us  his  deeds, 
are  to  putour  tongues  into  those  wounds,  and  spe| 
for  them ;  so,  if  he  tell  us  his  noble  deeds,  we  mij 
also  tell  him  our  noble  acceptance  of  them.  Jj 
gratitude  is  monstrous  :  ana  for  the  multitudej 
be  ingrateful,  were  to  make  a  monster  of  the  m 
titude  ;  of  the  which,  we  being  members,  shoi 
^ring  ourselves  to  be  monstrous  members. 

1  €/■/.  And  to  make  u?  no  better  thought  of, 
little  help  will  serve  •.  for  once,  when  we  stood 
about  the  corn,  be  himself  stuck  not  to  call  us 
many-headed  multitude. 
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SCit,  We  have  been  called  so  of  many  j  not 
atom*  heads  are  some  brown,  some  black,  some 
burn,  some  bald>  but  thai  our  wits  are  so  diversly 
loured:  and  truly  I  think,  if  all  our  wits  were  to 
ue  out  of  one  scull,  they  would  fly  east,  west, 
>rth,  south  5  and  their  consent  of  one  direct  way. 
ould  be  at  once  to  all  the  points  o'the  compass. 

2  Cit.  Think  you  so  ?  Which  way,  do  you  judge, 
Y  wit  would  fly  ? 

3  Cit.  Nay,  your  wit  will  not  so  sooti  out  as 
other  man's  will,  'tis  strongly  wedged  up  in  a 
3ck-head  :  but  if  it  were  at  liberty,  'twould,  sure, 
uthward. 

2  Cit.  Why  that  way  ? 

3  Cit,  To  lose  itself  in  a  fog ;  where  being  three 
rts  melted  away  with  rotten  dews,  the  fourth 
)uld  return  for  conscience  sake,  to  help  to  get 
be  a  wife. 

2  Cit.  You  are  never  without  your  tricks : — You 
ay,  you  may. 

3  Cit.  Are  you  all  resolved  to  give  your  voices  ? 
It  that's  no  matter,  the  greater  part  carries  it.  I 
Y,  if  he  would  incline  to  the  people,  there  was 
jver  a  wortliier  man. 

Enter  Coriolaxus  and  ME:^TENIUS, 

ere  he  comes,  and  in  the  gown  of  humility ;  mark 
k  behaviour.  We  are  not  to  stay  all  together^ 
t  to  come  by  him  where  he  stands,  by  ones,  by 
08,  and  by  threes.     He's   to  make  his  requests 

particulars  :  wherein  every  one  of  us  has  a 
igle  honour,  in  giving  him  our  own  voices  with 
r  own  tongues :  therefore  follow  me,  and  I'll 
ect  you  how  you  shall  go  by  him. 

'IL  Content^  content.  [Eiscunt^ 

0  2 
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Men,  O  sir,  you  are  not  right :  have  you  not 
known 
The  worthiest  men  have  done  it  ? 

Cor,  What  must  I  say  ?- 

I  pray,  sir, — Plague  upon't!  I  cannot  bring  ' 

My  tongue  to  such  a  pace  ; Look,  sir  5 my 

wounds  3 — 
I  got  them  in  my  country's  service,  when 
Some  certain  of  your  brethren  roar'd^  and  ran 
From  the  ncise  of  our  own  drums. 

Men,  O  me,  the  gods  ! 

You  must  not  speak  of  that;  you  must  desire theim 
To  think  upon  you. 

Cor,  Think  upon  me  ?  Hang  'em  ! 

I  would  they  would  forget  me,  like  the  virtues 
Which  our  divines  lose  by  them. 

Men,  ^  You'll  mar  all ; 

I'll  leave  you :  Pray  you,  speak  to  them,  I  pray  you,j 
In  wholesome  manner.  [Exit^ 

Enter  Two  Citizens. 

Cor,  Bid  them  wash  their  faces^ 

And  keep  their  teeth  clean. — So,  here  comes  a 

brace. 
You  know  the  cause,  sir,  of  my  standing  here. 

1  Cit,  We  do,  sir  3  tell  us  what  hath  brought 

you  to't. 
Cor,  Mine  own  desert. 

2  Cit.  Your  own  desert  ? 
Cor,  Ay,  nol 

Mine  own  desire. 

\  CU.  How!  not  your  own  desire ? 

Cor,  No,  sir : 
'Twas  never  my  desire  yet. 
To  trouble  the  poor  with  begging. 

1  Cit ,  You  must  think,  if  we  give  you  any  thing, 
We  hope  to  gain  by  you.  . 
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Cor.    Well    then,  1    pray,    your    price    o'tlie 
consulship  ? 

1  CiL  The  price  is,  sir,  to  ask  it  kindly. 
Cor.  Kindly  > 

)ir,  I  pray  let  me  ha't :    I  have  wounds  to  show 

you, 
VV'hich  shall  be  yours  in  private. — ^Your  good  voice, 

sir  ; 
What  say  you  ? 

2  Cit.  You  shall  have  it,  worthy  sir. 
Cor,  A  match,  sir  : — 

|riiere  is  in  all  two  worthy  voices  begg'd  : — 
have  your  alms  j  adieu. 

1  Cit.  But  this  is  something  odd. 

2  Cit.  An  'twere  to  give  again, — But  'tis  no 
matter.  [_Exeiuit  tzvo  Citizens. 

E7iftrhco  other  Citizens, 

Cor.  Pray  you  now,  if  it  may  stand  with  the 
:une  of  your  voices,  that  I  may  be  consul,  I  have 
lere  the  customary  gown. 

3  Cit.  You  have  deserved  nobly  of  your  country, 
^nd  you  have  not  deserved  nobly. 

Cor,  Your  enigma  ? 

3  Cit.  You  have  been  a  scourge  to  her  enemies, 
/on  have  been  a  rod  to  her  friends  3  you  have  not, 
indeed,  loved  the  common  people. 

Cor,  You  should  account  me  the  more  virtuous, 
hat  I  have  not  been  common  in  my  love.  I  will, 
^ir,  flatter  my  sworn  brother  the  people,  to  earn  a 
dearer  estimation  of  them  ;  'tis  a  condition  they 
acccnmt  gentle  :  and  since  .the  wisdom  of  their 
:hoice  is  rather  to  have  my  hat  than  my  heart,  I 
will  practise  the  insinuating  nod,  and  be  off  to 
them  most  counterfeitly  5  that  is,  sir,  I  will  coun- 
terfeit the  bewitchment  of  some  popular  man^  and 

o  3 
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give  it  bountifully  to  the  desirers.    Tiiei^ef bre^  be-j 
seech  you,  I  may  be  consul.  I 

4  Cit,  We  hope  to  iind  you  our  friend ;  and 
therefore  give  you  our  voices  heartily. 

3  Cit.  You  have  received  many  wounds  for  your 
country. 

Cor,  I  will  not  seal  your  knowledge  with  show- 
ing them.  I  will  make  much  of  your  voices,  and; 
so  trouble  you  no  further. 

Both  Cit.  The  gods  give  you  joy,  sir,  heartily ! 

[Extmit. 

Cor.  Most  sweet  voices  ! — 
Better  it  is  to  die,  better  to  starve. 
Than  crave  the  hire  which  first  we  do  deserve. 
Why  in  this  woolvish  gown  should  I  stand  here. 
To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick,  that  do  appear. 
Their  needless  vouches  ?  Custom  calls  me  to't  :-— 
What  custom  wills,  in  all  things  should  we  do't. 
The  dust  on  antique  time  would  lie  unswept. 
And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  heap'd 
For  truth  to  over-peer.^ — Rather  than  fool  it  so. 
Let  the  high  office  and  the  honour  go 
To  one  that  would  do  thus. — ^I  am  half  through  3 
The  one  part  suffer' d,  the  other  will  I  do. 

Enter  three  other  Citizens. 

Here  come  more  voices, — 
Your  voices  :  for  your  voices  I  have  fought  j 
Watch' d  for  your  voices  5  for  your  voices,  bear 
Of  wounds  two  dozen  odd  j  battles  thrice  six 
I  have  seen  and  heard  of  j  for  your  voices,  have 
Done  many  things,  some  less,  some  more  :  your 

voices  : 
Indeed,  I  would  be  consul. 

5  Cit.  He  has  done  nobly,  and  cannot  go  with^ 
out  any  honest  man's  voice. 

Over- look. 
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6Cit.  Therefore  let  him  be  consul  •  The  gods  give 

him  joy,  and  make  him  good  friend  to  the  people  ! 
All.  Amen,  Amen. 

God  save  thee,  noble  consul !  lExcunf  Citizens. 
Cor.  Worthy  voices  ! 

Je-e/zferMENENius^Tt/MBRUTUS^fi'/ic/SiciNius, 

_:  Men.  You  have  stood  your  limitation  j  and  the 

tribunes 
ilndue  you  with  the  people's  voice  :  Remains^ 
rhat,  in  the  official  marks  invested,  you 
(Inon  do  meet  the  senate. 

Cor.  Is  this  done  ? 

Sic,  The  custom  of  request  you  have  discharged : 
The  people  do  admit  you  ^  and  are  summon'd 
To  meet  anon,  upon  your  approbation. 

Cor.  Where  ?  at  the  senate-house  ? 

Sic.  lliere,  Coriolanus. 

Cor.  May  I  then  change  these  garments  ? 

Sic.  You  may,  sir. 

Cor.  That  I'll  straight  do  ;    and,  knowing  my- 
self again, 

epair  to  the  senate-house. 

Mc?i.  I'll  keep  you  company. — ^Will  you  along  ? 

Bru.  We  stay  here  for  the  people. 

Sic.  Fare  you  well. 

^Exeunt  CoRTOL.  and  Menen, 

e  has  it  now  5  and  by  his  looks,  metlilnks, 

'is  warm  at  his  heart. 

Bm.  With  a  proud  heart  he  wore 

is  humble  weeds :  Will  you  disiniss  the  people } 

Re-enter  Citizens. 

Sic.  How  now,  my  masters  ?   have  you  chose 

this  man  ? 
1  Cit.  He  has  oui  voices,  bir. 
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Bru.  We  pray  the  gods,  he  may  deserve  your 
loves. 

2  Cit,'  Am^n,  sir :  To  my  poor  unworthy  notice. 
He  mock'd  us,  when  he  begg'd  our  voices. 

3  Cit.  Certainly, 
He  flouted  us  down-right. 

1  Cit^  No,  'tis  his  ikind  of  speech,  he  did  not 

mock  us. 

2  Cit.  Not  one  amongst  us  save  yourself,  but 

says. 
He  us'd  us  scornfully  :  he  should  have  show'd  us 
His   marks   of    merit,  wounds  receiv'd   for   hisj 
country. 
Sic,  Why,  so  he  did,  I  am  sure. 
Cit,  No 3  no  man  saw  'em 

[Several  speak 

3  Cit.  He  said,  he  had  wounds,  which  he  coul 

show  in  private  -, 
And  with  his  hat,  thus  waving  it  in  scorn, 
J  woitld  be  conml,  says  he  :  a^ed  custom, 
But  bij  your  toices,  will  iiot  so  permit  me; 
Yo7/r  voices  therefore:  When  we  granted  that. 
Here  was, — I  tha?ik  you  for  your  voices, — tlian^ 

you, — 
Your  most  sweet  voices : — now  you  have  left  ya 

voices, 
I  have   no  further   xoith  you: ^Was    not  t 

mockery  ? 
Sic,  Why,  either,  you  were  ignorant  to  see' t  i| 
Or,  seeing  it,  of  such  childish  friendliness 
To  yield  your  voices  ? 

hrii,  ..  Could  you  not  have  told  hin 

As  you  were  lesson'd, — When  he  had  no  power 
But  was  a  petty  servant  to  the  state, 
He  was  your  enemy  -,  ever  spake  against 
Your  liberties,  and  the  charters  that  you  bear 
J'  the  body  of  the  weal  i  and  now,  arriving 
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L  place  of  potency,  and  sway  o'the  state, 

he  should  still  malignantly  remain 
ast  foe  to  the  plebeii,^  your  voices  might 
e  curses  to  yourselves  ?  You  should  have  said, 
hat,  as  his  worthy  deeds  did  claim  no  less 
'han  what  he  stood  for  3  so  his  gracious  nature 
Vould  think  upon  you  for  your  voices,  and 
Tanslate  his  malice  towards  you  into  love^ 
tanding  your  friendly  lord. 

Sic.  Thus  to  have  said, 

s  you  were  fore-advis'd,  had  touch'd  his  spirit, 
nd  try'd  his  inclination ;  from  him  pluck'd 
;ither  his  gracious  promise,  which  you  might, 
.s  cause  had  call'd  you  up,  have  held  him  to  5 
)r  else  it  would  have  gall'd  his  surly  nature, 
V'hich  easily  endures  not  article 
ying  him  to  aught  3  so,  putting  him  to  rage, 
ou  should  have  ta'en  the  advantage  of  his  choler, 
Lud  pass'd  him  unelected. 

Bru,  Did  you  perceive, 

[e  did  solicit  you  in  free  contempt, 
^hen  he  did  need  your  loves  -,  and  do  you  think, 
hat  his  contempt  shall  not  be  bruising  to  you, 
^hen  he  hath  power  to  crush  ?  Why,  had  your 

bodies 

[o  heart  among  you  ?  Or  had  you  tongues,  to  cry 
gainst  tlie  rectorship  of  judgment  ? 

iSic.  Have  you, 

re  now,  deny'd  the  asker  ?  and,  now  again, 
►n  him,  that  did  not  ask,  but  mock,  bestow 
I'our  su'd-for  tongues  ? 

3  Cit.  He's  not  confirm'd,  we  may  denyhim  yet. 

2  Cit,  And  will  deny  him  : 
11  have  five  hundred  voices  of  that  sound. 

1  Cit.  I  twice  five  hundred,  and  their  friends  to 
piece  'em. 
3  Plebeians,  common  people. 
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Bru.  Get  you  hence  instantly  j  and  tell  thos 
friends, — 
They  have  chose  a  consul,  that  will  from  them  tak|^ 
Their  liberties  ;  make  them  of  no  ipore  voice 
Than  dogs,  that  are  as  often  beat  for  barkings 
As  therefore  kept  to  do  so. 

Sic.  Let  them  assemble ; 

And^  on  a  safer  judgment,  all  revoke 
Your  ignorant  election  :  Enforce'*  his  pride. 
And  his  old  hate  unto  you  :   besides,  forget  not 
With  what  contempt  he  wore  the  humble  weed 
How  in  his  suit  he  scorn'd  you  :  but  your  loves. 
Thinking  upon  his  services,  took  from  you  \ 

The  apprehension  of  his  present  portance/ 
Which  gibingly,  ungravely  he  did  fashion 
After  the  inveterate  hate  he  bears  you. 

Bru,  Lay 

A  tault  on  us,  your  tribunes  5  that  we  labour' d 
(No  impediment  between)  but  that  you  must 
Cast  your  election  on  him. 

Sic.  Say,  you  chose  hi  raj 

More  after  our  commandment,  than  as  guided 
Ey  youi*  own  true  affections  :  and  that,  your  mine 
Pre-occupy'd  with  what  you  rather  must  do 
Than  what  you  should,  made  you  against  the  grai 
To  voice  him  consul :  Lay  the  fault  on  us. 

Bru.  Ay,  spare  us  not.    Say,  we  read  lectun 

to  you,  I 

How  youngly  he  began  to  serve  his  country, 

How  long  continued :  and  what  stock  he  springs  o 

The  noble  house  o'the  Marcians  5    from  whem 

came 
That  Ancus  Marcius,  Numa's  daughter's  son. 
Who,  after  great  Hostilius,  here  was  king  : 
Of  the  same  house  Publius  and  Quintus  were. 
That  our  best  water  brought  by  conduits  hitlier 
*  Object.  S  Carriage* 
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nd  Censorinus,  darling  of  the  people, 
nd  nobly  nam'd  so,  being  Censor  twice, 
/"as  his  great  ancestor. 

Sic,  One  thus  descended, 

;hat  hath  beside  well  in  his  person  wrought 
o  be  set  high  in  place,  we  did  commend 

0  your  remembrances  :  but  you  have  founds 
f:aiing  '^  his  present  bearing  with  his  past, 
[hat  he's  your  fixed  enemy,  and  revoke 

our  sudden  approbation. 

1  Bru,  Say,  you  ne'er  had  done't, 
Harp  on  that  still,)  but  by  our  putting  on  :  ^ 

nd  presently,  when  you  have  drawn  your  number, 
epair  to  the  Capitol. 

Cit.  We  will  so  :  almost  all  [Several  speak. 

epent  in  their  election.  \_Exeuni  Citizens. 

Bru,  Let  them  go  on  3 

his  mutiny  were  better  put  in  hazard, 
han  stay,  past  doubt,  for  greater  : 
,  as  his  nature  is,  he  fall  in  rage 
''ith  their  refusal,  both  observe  and  answer 
he  vantage  "^  of  his  anger. 
/:  1-.  To  the  Capitol: 

Dme ;    we'll  be  there  before  the  stream  o'   the 

people  y 
nd  this  shall  seem,  as  partly  *tis,  their  own, 
re|/hich  we  have  goaded'^  onward.  \_Exeunt, 

ACT  III. 

Q(i  SCENE  7.    The  same,    A  Street. 

ornets.  Enter  Coriolai^vs,  Menenius,  Co- 
MiNius,  Tit  ;s  Lautius,  Senators,  and  V^^ 
tricians. 

Cor    Tullus  Aufidius  then  had  m  ide  new  head  ? 
^  Weighing.     7  Incitation.     ^  ^/^^[yj^j^tage^ .  9  Driven.- 
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Lart,  He  had^  my  lord  5  and  that  it  was^whic. 
caus'd 
Our  swifter  composition. 

Cor,  So  then  the  Voices  stand  but  as  at  first ; 
Ready,  when  time  shall  prompt  tliem^  to  make  roa 
Upon  us  again. 

Com,  They  are  worn,  lord  consul,  so. 

That  we  shall  hardly  in  our  ages  see 
Their  banners  wave  again. 

Cor.  Saw  you  Aufidius  ? 

•   Lart.  On  safe-guard'  he  came  to  me  5  and  di 

curse 
Against  the  Voices,  for  they  had  so  vilely 
Yielded  the  town  :  he  is  retir'd  to  Antium. 

Cor,  Spoke  he  of  me  ? 

Lart,  He  did,  my  lord. 

Cor.  How?  what^ 

Lart.  How  often  he  had  met  you,   sword  t 
sword  : 
That,  of  all  things  upon  the  earth,  he  hated         , 
Yourperson  most:  that  he  would  pawn  hisfortunel 
To  hopeless  restitution,  so  he  might 
Be  caird  your  vanquisher. 

Cor,  At  Antium  lives  he  ! 

Lart.  At  Antium. 

Cor.  I  wish,  I  had  a  cause  to  seek  him  there. 
To  oppose  his  hatred  fully. — ^Welcome  home. 

[7'o  Lartius 

Eriter  SiciNius  and  Brutus. 

Behold !  these  are  the  tribunes  of  the  people. 
The  tongues  o'the  common  mouth.     I  do  despij 

tliem ; 
For  they  do  prank*  them  in  authority. 
Against  all  noble  sufferance. 

Sic,  Pass  no  further. 

«  With  a  guard.  *  Plume,  deck. 
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Cor.  Ha !  what  is  that  ? 

Bru.  It  will  be  dangerous  to 

Jo  on  :  no  further. 
Ci)t\  What  makes  this  change  ? 

Men.  The  matter  ? 

Com,  Hath  he  not  pass'd  the  nobles,  and  the 

commons  ? 
Bru.  Cominius,    no. 

Cor.  Have  I  had  child'-en's  voices  ? 

1  Sen.  Tribunes^  give  way  3  he  shall  to  the  mar- 
ket-place. 
Bru.  The  people  are  incens'd  against  him. 
Sic.  Stop, 

rail  will  fall  in  broil. 

Cor.  Are  these  your  herd  ? — 

[ust  these  Tiave  voices,  that  can  yield  them  now, 
jnd  straight  disclaim  their  tongues  ? — What  are 

your  offices  ? 
bu  being  their  mouths,  why  rule  you  not  their 

teeth  ? 

e|ave  you  not  set  them  on  ? 
Men.  Be  calm,  be  calm. 

Cor.  It  is  a  purpos'd  thing,  and  grows  by  plot, 
)  curb  the  will  of  the  nobility  : — 
rfFer  it,  and  live  with  such  as  cannot  rule, 
or  ever  will  be  rul'd. 
Bru.  Call't  not  a  plot : 

le  people  cry,  you  mock'd  them  3  and,  of  late, 
'hen  corn  was  given  them  gratis,  you  repinM  ; 
atidal'd  the  suppliants  for  the  people  3  call'd 

them 
5^e-pleasers,  flatterers,  foes  to  nobleness. 
Cor.  Why,  this  was  known  before. 
Bru.  Not  to  them  all. 

Cvr.  Have  you  inform'd  them  since  ? 
Bru.  How  !  I  inform  them  ! 

vaL.  vir.  p 
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Co)\  You  are  like  to  do  such  business. 
Bru.  Kot  unlik 

Each  way  to  better  yours. 

Cor.  Why  then  should  I  be  consul  ?  By  yoi 
clouds. 

Let  nie  deserve  so  ill  as  you,  and  make  me 

Your  fellow  tribune. 

Sic.  You  show  too  much  of  thaf] 

For  which  the  people  stir :  If  you  will  pass 

To  where  you  are  bound,  you  must  inquire  yoi"| 
way. 

Which  you  are  out  of,  with  a  gentler  spirit  j 

Or  never  be  so  noble  as  a  consul. 

Nor  yoke  with  him  for  tribune. 

Men.  Let's  be  caln| 

Com,  The  people  are  abused  : — Set  on. — ^T 


palt'ring  ^  ixy 

Becomes  not  Rome ;  nor  has  Coriolanus  i 

Peserv'd  this  so  dishonour'd  rub,  laid  falsely  ^    \ 
r  the  plain  way  of  his  merit.  [, 

Cor.  Tell  me  of  corni 

This  was  my  speech,  and  I  will  speak't  again  ^^^ 
Men.  Not  now,  not  now.  jj 

1  Sc?!.  Not  in  this  heat,  sir,  no\ 

Cor  Now,  as  I  live,  I  will. — ^My  nobler  friend 
I  crave  their  pardons  : — 
For  the  mutable,  rank-scented  many,^  let  then|| 
Regard  me  as  I  do  not  flatter,  and  I 

Therein  behold  themselves  :  I  say  again. 
In  sootliing  them,  we  nourish  'gainst  our  senatfee 
The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition,     j 
Which  we  ourselves  have  plough'd  for,  sow'd  a|o^ 

scatter'd. 
By  mingling  them  with  us,  the  honoured  numbej 
Who  lack  not  virtue,  no,  nor  power,  but  tliat 
Which  they  have  given  to  beggars.  I, 

3  Shufifliiig.        4  Trea^cherously,        5  Populace.      ^ 


i 
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Men,         .  Well,  no  more. 

3  Sfiii,  No  more  words^  we  beseech  you. 

Cor,  How  !  no  more  ? 

s  for  my  country  I  have  shed  my  blood, 

ot  fearing  outward  force,  so  shall  my  lungs 
bin  words  till  their  decay,  against  those  meazels^ 
/'hich  we  disdain  should  tetter"'  us,  yet  sought 
he  very  way  to  catch  them. 

Bru,  You  speak  o'the  people^ 

s  if  you  were  a  god  to  punish,  not 

man  of  their  infirmity. 

Sic,  'Twere  well, 

^e  let  the  people  know*t. 

Men.  What^  what  ?  his  choler  ? 

Cor,  Choler ! 
l^ere  1  as  patient  as  the  midnight  sleep,     / 

'  Jove,  'twould  be  my  mind. 

Sic.  It  is  a  mind, 

hat  shall  remain  a  poison  where  it  is, 
ot  poison  any  further. 

Cor,  Shall  remain  ! — 

ear  you  this  Triton  of  the  minnows  ?  '^  mark  you 

is  absolute  shall  ^ 

Com,  'Twas  from  the  canon. '^ 

Cor.  S/mll ! 

good,  but  most  unwise  patricians,  why, 
t)u  grave,  but  reckless  ^  senators,  have  you  thus 
iveu  Hydra  here  to  choose  an  officer, 
lat  with  his  peremptory  shall,  being  but 

le  horn  and  noise  o  the  monsters,  wants  not 

spirit 

3  say,  he'll  turn  your  current  in  a  ditch, 
nd  make  your  channel  his  ?  If  he  have  power, 
len  vail  vour  ignorance  :  if  none,  awake 
p  2 

.epers.       ^  Scab.      ^  s^iall  fish.       5  According  to  law* 
*  Carekbs, 
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Your  dangerous  lenity.     If  you  are  learned,      | 
Be  not  as  common  fools ;  if  you  are  not. 
Let  them  have  cushions  by  you.  You  are  plebeian! 
If  they  be  senators  :  and  they  are  no  less. 
When  both  your  voices  blended,  the  greatest  tas 
Most  palates  theirs.  They  choose  their  magistratiip^ 
And  such  a  one  as  he,  who  puts  his  shally  ^ 

His  popular  shall,  against  a  graver  bench 
Than  ever  frown'd  in  Greece  !  By  Jove  himseli 
It  makes  the  consuls  base  :  and  my  soul  akes. 
To  know,  when  two  authorities  are  up. 
Neither  supreme,  how  soon  confusion 
IVTay  enter  'twixt  the  gap  of  both,  and  take 
The  one  by  the  other. 

Com,  Well — on  to  the  market- plac 

Cor,  Whoever  gave  that  counsel,   to  give  for 

The  corn  o'the  store-house  gratis,  as  'twas  us'd 

Sometime  in  Greece, 

Men,  Well,  well,  no  more  of  th^F' 

Cot\  (Though  there  the  people  had  more  abs^ 
lute  power,) 
I  say,  they  nourish'd  disobedience,  fed 
The  min  of  tlie  state. 

B?u,  Why,  shall  the  people  gl 

One,  that  speaks  thus,  their  voice  ? 

Cor,  I'll  give  my  reasor 

More  worthier  than  their  voices.  They  know,  ti 

corn 

Was  not  our  recompence  ;  resting  well  assur'd 
They  ne'er  did  service  for't:  Being  press'd  to  tl 

war. 
Even  when  the  navel  of  the  state  was  touch'd. 
They  would  not  thread^  the  gates  :  this  kind 

service 
Did  not  deserve  corn  gratis  :  being  i*  the  war,  | 
Their  mutinies  and  revolts,  wherein  they  show 
*  Pass  through. 


:ene 
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e-enfer  Brutus,,  xvith  the  iEdiles^  and  a  Rabble 
of  Citizens. 

3Ien,  On  both  sides  more  respect. 
Sic,  Here's  he;,  that  would 

ake  from  you  all  your  power. 
Bru,  Seize  him,  iEdiles, 

Cit,  Down  with  him^  down  with  him  ! 

[^Several  speak, 
2  Se?i.  Weapons,  weapons,  weapons ! 

[T/ici/  all  bustle  about  Cohiolanv^, 
:ibunes,  patricians,  citizens  ! — what  ho  ! — 
cinius,  Brutus,  Coriolanus,  citizens  ! 
Cit,  Peace,  peace,  peace  5  stay,  hold,  peace  ! 
Alen.  What  is  about  to  be  ? — 1  am  out  of  breath  ^ 
)nfusion's  near :  I  cannot  speak : — ^You,  tribunes 
the  people, — Coriolanus,  patience  : — 
eak,  good  Sicinius. 

Sic.  Hear  me,  people  3 — Peace. 

Cit,  Let's  hear  our  tribune  : — Peace.     Speak, 

speak,  speak. 
Sic,  You  are  at  point  to  lose  your  liberties  : 
arcius  would  have  all  from  you  5  Marcius, 
honi  late  you  have  nam'd  for  consul. 
Mc?i,  Fye,  fye,  fye  ! 

is  is  the  way  to  kindle,  not  to  quench. 

Sen.  To  unbuild  the  city,  and  to  lay  all  flat. 
Sic,  What  is  the  city,  but  the  people  ? 
Cit,  True, 

e  people  are  the  city. 

Bru.  By  the  consent  of  all,  we  were  establish'd 
e  people's  magistrates. 
'^it.  You  so  remain. 

M€?i,  And  so  are  like  to  do. 
^or.  That  is  the  way  to  lay  the  city  flat , 
bring  the  roof  to  the  foundation  5 
d  bury  all,  which  yet  distinctly  ranges. 
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In  heaps  and  piles  of  ruins. 

Sic,  This  deserves  death 

Bru,  Or  let  us  stand  to  our  authority, 
Or  let  us  lose  it : — We  do  here  pronounce. 
Upon  the  part  o'the  people,  in  whose  power 
"We  were  elected  theirs,  Marcius  is  worthy 
Of  present  death. 

Sic,  Therefore,  lay  hold  of  him ; 

Bear  him  to  the  rock  Tarpeian,  "^  and  from  thence  ^ 
Into  destruction  cast  him. 

Bru.  iEdiles,  seize,  him. 

Ck,  Yield,  Marcius,  yield. 

Mc/f.  Hear  me  one  word 

Beseech  you,  tribunes,  hear  me  but  a  word. 

jEdL  Peace,  peace. 

Men,  Be  that  you  seem,  truly  your  cotmtry'i 
friend, 
And  temperately  proceed  to  what  you  would 
Thus  violently  redress. 

Bru.  Sir,  those  cold  ways. 

That  seem  like  prudent  helps,  are  very  poisonous 
Where  the  disease  is  violent : — Lay  hands  uporj 

him. 
And  bear  him  to  the  rock. 

Cor,  No  j  I'll  die  here. 

\^lJr(niing  his  Sword 
There's  some  among  you  have  beheld  me  lighting 
Come,  try  upon  yourselves  what  you  have  seen  me 

Meri,  Down  with  that  sword , — ^Tribunes,  with- 
draw a  while. 

Bru,  Lay  hands  upon  him. 

3l€n,  Help,  Marcius  ^  help 

You  that  be  noble  -,  help  him,  young,  and  old  1 

Cit,  Dov/n  with  him,  down  with  him  "! 

lln  this  Mutijij/,  the  Tribunes,  the  ^diles 
Olid  the  People y  are  all  beat  in, 
7  From  wheiice criminals  were  thrown,  and  diished  to  pieces 
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iMost  valour,  spoke  not  for  them  :  The  accusation 
i^Vhich  they  have  often  made  against  the  senate, 
A] I  cause  unborn,  could  never  be  the  native  ^ 
Of  our  so  frank  donation.     Well,  what  then  ? 
How  shall  this  bosom  multiplied  digest 
pChe  senate's  courtesy  ?  Let  deeds  express 
What's  like  to  be  their  words  : — IVe  did  request  it  ; 
;  We  are  the  greater  poll,  ^  and  in  true  fear 
itThfy  gave  us  our  demands  : — Thus  we  debase 
rhe  nature  of  our  seats,  and  make  tiie  rabble 
Call  our  cares,  fears  :  which  will  in  time  break 
ope 
i.|rhe  locks  o'the  senate,  and  bring  in  the  crows 
J'o  peck  the  eagles. — 
I    Men,  Come,  enough. 

1    Bru,  Enough,  with  over-measure. 

Cor.  No,  take  more  : 

What  may  be  sworn  by,  both  divine  and  human. 
Seal  what  I  end  withal ! — ^This  double  worship, — 
Where  one  part  does  disdain  with  cause,  the  other 
Insult   without  all  reason  3   where  gentry,  title, 

wisdom 

Cannot  conclude,  but  by  the  yea  and  no 
Of  general  ignorance, — it  must  omit 
Real  necessities,  and  give  way  the  while 
To  unstable  slightness  :  purpose  so  barr'd,  it  fol- 
lows. 
Nothing  is  done  to  purpose ;    Therefore,  beseech 

you,— 

You  that  wall  be  less  fearful  than  discreet ; 
That  love  the  fundamental  part  of  state. 
More  than  you  doubt  ^'  the  change  of'tj  tliat  prefer 
A  noble  life  befo]-e  a  long,  and  wish 
To  jump^  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physick 

p  3 

3  Motive,  no  doubt  was  Shakspeare's  word.     -♦  Number. 
5  Fear.  ^  Risk. 
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That's  sure  of  death  without  it^ — at  once  pluck  out 
The  multitudinous  tongue,  let  them  not  lick 
The  sweet  which  is  tlieir  poison  :  your  dishonour 
Mangles  true  judgment,  and  bereaves  the  state 
Of  that  integTity  which  should  become  it  5 
Not  having  the  power  to  do  the  good  it  would. 
For  the  ill  which  doth  control  it. 

Bru.  He  has  said  enough. 

Sic.  He  has  spoken  like  a  traitor,  and  shall  an- 
swer 
As  traitors  do. 

Cor.  Thou  wretch  !  despite  o'erwhelm  thee  !-— j 
What  should  the  people  do  with  these  bal  d  tribunes  ? 
On  whom  depending,  their  obedience  fails 
To  the  greater  bench  :  In  a  rebellion. 
When  what's  not  meet,  but  what  must  be,  wa^  law^ 
Then  were  they  chosen  -,  in  a  better  hour. 
Let  what  is  meet,  be  said  it  must  be  meet. 
And  throw  their  power  i'  the  dust. 

Bn/,  Manifest  treason. 
■   Sic.  This  a  consul  ?  no. 

Bru.  The  ^diles,    ho  1 — Let  him    be  appre- 
hended. 

Sic,   Go,  call  the  people  ;   [^Exit  Brutus.']   in 
whose  name,  myself 
Attach  thee,  as  a  traitorous  innovator, 
A  foe  to  the  publick  weal :   Obey,  I  charge  thee. 
And  follow  to  thine  answer. 

Cor.  Hence,  old  goat ! 

Sen.  4'  P^^'  We'll  surely  him. 

Com.  Aged  sir,  hands  off. 

Cor,  Plence,  rotten  thing,  or  I  shall  shake  thy 
bones 
Out  of  thy  garments. 

Sic.  Help;  ye  citizens* 


« 
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Men.  Go,  get  you  to  your  house  -,  be  gone, 
away. 
All  will  be  naught  else. 

2  ticii.  Get  you  gone. 

Cor,  ^  Stand  fastj 

We  have  as  many  friends  as  enemies. 

Men,  Shall  it  be  put  to  that  ? 

1  Sen.  The  gods  forbid  ! 

I  pr'ythee,  noble  friend,  home  to  thy  house  -, 
Leave  us  to  cure  this  cause. 

Alcn.  For  'tis  a  sore  upon  ua, 

fou  cannot  tent  yourself:  Begone,  'beseech  you. 

Com.  Come,  sir,  along  with  us. 

Cor.  I  would  they  v/e re  barbarians,  (as  they  are. 
Though  in  Rome  litter' d,)  not  Romans,  (as  they 

are  not, 
though  calv'd  i'  the  porch  o'the  Capitol,) — 

Men.  Be  gone  j 

'ut  not  your  worthy  rage  into  your  tongue  3 
)ne  time  will  owe  anotlier. 

Cor.  On  fair  ground, 

could  beat  forty  of  them. 

Men.  I  could  myself 

f?ake  up  a  brace  of  the  best  of  them  j  yea,  the 
two  tribunes. 

Com.  But  now  'tis  odds  beyond  arithmetick  5 
^nd  manhood  is  call'd  foolery,  when  it  stands 
Vgainst  a  falling  fabrick. — Will  you  hence, 
kfore  the  tag  ^  return  ?  whose  rage  doth  rend 
ike  interrupted  waters,  and  o'erbear 
/Vhat  they  are  used  to  bear. 

Men.  Pray  you,  be  gone  : 

'11  try  whether  my  old  wit  be  in  request 
Vith  thosQ  that  have  but  little  3  this  must  bepatch'd 
'Vith  cloth  of  any  colour. 

j  *  The  lowest  of  the  populace,  tag,  rag,  and  bobtail. 
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Com,  Nay,  come  away. 

[FArmit  Cor.  Com.  and  at  hers  i 

1  Pat,  This  mail  has  marr'd  his  fortune. 
Men.  His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world  : 

He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident. 
Or  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder.     His  heart's 

his  mouth  : 

What  his  breast  forges^,  that  his  tongue  must  vent  j 
And,  being  angry,  does  forget  that  ever 
He  heard  the  name  of  death.         [/i  noise  wifhin, 
Here's  goodly  work  ! 

2  Fat.  I  would  they  were  a-bed  ! 
Men.  I  would  they  were  in  Tyber  ! — ^What,  thel 

vengeance,  j 

Could  he  not  speak  them  fair  ? 

Re-enter  Brutus  and  Sicinius,  xcith  the  Rabble  j; 

Sic.  Where  is  this  viperjj 

That  would  depopulate  the  city^  and  | 

Be  every  man  himself  ?  I 

Men.  You  worthy  tribunes,— J 

Sic.  He  shall  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock 
With  rigorous  hands  5  he  hath  resisted  law,         I 
And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  further  trial    { 
Than  the  severity  of  the  public k  power. 
Which  he  so  sets  at  nought. 

1  at.  He  shall  well  know. 

The  noble  tribunes  are  tlie  peoples  mouths. 
And  we  their  hands. 

Cit.  He  shall,  sure  on't.  * 

[_Scveral  speak  together 
Men.  Sir,— 

Sic.  Peace 

Men.  Do  not  cry,  havock^  ^  where  you  shoulc 
but  hunt 
With  modest  warrant. 

i  Be  sure  on't.  3  The  signal  for  slaughter. 
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Sic,  Sir,  how  conies  \t,  that  you 

lave  help  to  make  this  rescue  ? 

Mt7i,  Hear  me  speak  :— 

\.s  1  do  know  the  consul's  worthiness, 
50  can  I  name  his  faults  : — 

Sic,  Consul ! — what  consul  ? 

Men.  The  consul  Coriolanus. 

Bru.  He  a  consul ! 

Cit,  No,  no,  no,  no,  no. 

M^n,  If,  by  the  tribunes'  leave,  and  yours,  good 
people, 

may  be  heard,  I'd  crave  a  word  or  two  ; 
'he  which  shall  turn  you  to  no  further  barm, 
'han  SQ  much  loss  of  time» 

Sic,  Speak  briefly  tlien  ^ 

^or  we  are  peremptory,  to  despatch 
?his  viperous  traitor  :   to  eject  him  hence, 
(Vere  but  one  danger  -,  and,  to  keep  him  here, 
)ur  certain  death  -,  therefore  it  is  decreed, 
le  dies  to-night. 

Men,  Now  the  good  gods  forbid, 

^hat  our  renowned  Rome,  whose  gratitude 
Towards  her  deserved  **  children  is  enroird 
a  Jove's  own  book,  like  an  unnatural  dam 
hould  now  eat  up  her  own  ! 

Sic,  He's  a  disease,  ^hat  must  be  cut  away. 

Men,  O,  he's  a  limb,  that  has  but  a  disease  y 
riortal,  to  cut  it  off;  to  cure  it,  easy. 
Vhat  has  he  done  to  Rome,  that's  worthy  death  ? 
villing  our  enemies  ?  The  blood  he  hath  lost, 
Which,  I  dare  vouch,  is  m,ore  than  that  he  hath, 
\y  many  an  ounce,)  he  dropp'd  it  for  his  country : 
ind,  what  is  left,  to  lose  it  by  his  countr}^, 
Vere  to  us  all,  that  do't,  and  suffer  it, 
i  brand  to  the  end  o'the  world. 

Sic.  This  is  clean  kani,^ 

4  Deserving.  5  Quite  awry. 
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Bru,  Merely*   awry  :    when  he 
country^ 
It  honour'd  him. 

Men.  The  ser\^ice  of  the  foot 

Being  once  gangren'd,  is  not  then  respected 
For  what  before  it  was  ? 

Bra,  We'll  hear  no  more  :— ! 

Pursue  him  to  his  house,  and  pluck  him  thence  ^ 
Lest  his  infection^  being  of  catching  nature. 
Spread  further. 

Men,  One  word  more^  one  word. 

This  tiger-footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find 
The  harm  of  unscann'd'  swiftness,  will,  too  latej 
Tie  leaden  pounds  to  his  heels.     Proceed  by  pro 

cess  ; 
Lest  parties  (as  he  is  belov'd)  break  out. 
And  sack  great  Rome  witii  Romans. 

Bru,  If  it  were  so,— • 

Sic.  What  do  ye  talk  ? 
Have  we  not  had  a  taste  of  his  obedience  ? 
Our  aEdiles  smote  ?  ourselves  resisted  ? — Come : — 

Men.  Consider  this  5 — He  has  been  bred  i'  tlie 
wars 
Since  he  could  draw  a  sword,  and  is  ill  school'd 
In  boulted^  language  ;  meal  and  bran  together 
He  tlirows  without  distinction.     Give  me  leave, 
I'll  go  to  him,  and  undertake  to  bring  him 
Where  he  shall  answer,  by  a  lawful  form, 
(In  peace)  to  his  utmost  peril. 

1  Scfi,  Noble  tribunes. 

It  is  the  humane  way  :  the  other  course 
Will  prove  too  bloody  5  and  the  end  of  it 
Unknown  to  the  beginning. 

Sic.  Noble  Menenius, 

Be  you  then  as  the  people's  officer  : 
Masters,  lay  down  your  weapons. 
6  Absolutely.       ?  Inconsiderate  haste.      ^  pinejy  sifted 
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■^^■^-  Go  not  home. 

Sic,  Meet  on  the  market-place  : — ^We'U  attend 
you  there  : 
Where,  if  you  bring  not  Marcius,  we'll  proceed 
In  our  first  way. 

^If^^i'  I'll  bring  him  to  you  : — 

Let  me  desire  your  company.    [To  the  Senators.] 

He  must  come. 
Or  what  is  worst  will  follow, 

1  ^^^f'  Pray  you,  let's  to  him. 

[^Exeunt, 

SCENE  II, 
A  Room  in  Coriolanus's  House. 

Enter  Coriolanus,  and  Patricians. 

Cor,  Let  tliem  pull  all  about  mine  ears  3  present 
me 

Death  on  the  wheel,  or  at  wild  horses'  heels  j 
Dr  pile  ten  hills  on  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
That  the  precipitation  might  down  stretch 
Below  the  beam  of  sight,  yet  will  I  still 
Be  thus  to  them. 

Enter  Volumnia. 

1  Pat.  You  do  the  nobler. 

Cor,  I  muse,  9  my  mother 
!)oes  not  approve  me  furtlier,  who  was  wont 
To  call  them  woollen  vassals,  things  created 
Vo  buy  and  sell  with  groats  3  to  show  bare  heads 
n  congregations,  to  yawn,  be  still,  and  wonder^ 
(Vhen  one  but  of  my  ordinance  ^  stood  up 
lO  speak  of  peace,  or  war.     I  talk  of  you  } 

ITo  VOLUMNIA. 

VOL.  vrr.  Q 

9  Wonder.  » Rank. 
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Why  did  you  wish  me  milder  ?  Would  you  have  me 
False  to  my  nature  ?  Rather  say,  I  play 
The  mau  I  am. 

Vol.  Oj  sir^  sir,  sir, 

I  would  have  had  you  put  your  power  well  on^ 
Before  you  had  worn  it  out. 

Cor.  Let  go. 

Vol,  You  might  have  been  enough  tlie  man  yoiij 
are,  I 

With  striving  less  to  be  so  :  Lesser  had  been 
The  thwartings  of  your  dispositions,  if 
You  had  not  show'd  them  how  you  were  disposed 
Ere  they  lack'd  power  to  cross  you. 

Cor,  -         Let  them  hang, 

P^oL  Ay,  and  burn  too. 

Enter  MENE^^IUS,  and  Senators. 

Men,  Come,  come,  you  have  been  too  roughj 
something  too  rough  -, 
You  must  return,  and  mend  it. 

1  Sen,  There's  no  r^m^edy  | 

Unless,  by  not  so  doing,  our  good  city 
Cleave  in  tliQ  midst,  and  perish. 

Vol,  Pray  be  CQunsel'd  j| 

I  have  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  yours. 
But  yet  a  brain,  that  leads  my  use  of  angcr;^ 
To  better  vantage. 

Me?i.  Well  said,  noble  woman  : 

Before  he  should  thus  stoop  to  the  herd,  but  tha 
The  violent  fit  o'the  time  craves  it  as  physick 
For  the  whole  state,  I  would  put  mine  armour  on 
Which  I  can  scarcely  bear. 

Cor.  What  must  1  do  ? 

Men.  Return  to  the  tribunes, 

Cor.  Well 

What  then  ?  what  then  ? 

Men,  Repeipit  what.you  have  spoX< 
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Cor.  For  them  ? — I  cannot  do  It  to  the  gods  ; 
Must  I  then  do't  to  them  ? 

Vol,  You  are  too  absolute  j 

Though  therein  you  can  never  be  too  noble. 
But  when  extremities  speak.  I  have  heard  you  say. 
Honour  and  policy,  like  unsever'd  friends, 
I'  the  war  do  grow  together  :  Grant  that,  and  tell 

me. 
In  peace,  what  each  of  them  by  th'  other  lose. 
That  they  combine  not  there. 

Cor.  Tush,  tush! 

Men.  A  good  demand. 

Vol.  If  it  be  honour,  in  your  wars,  to  seem 
The  same  you  are  not,  (which,  for  your  best  ends. 
You  adopt  your  policy,)  how  is  it  less,  or  worse^ 
That  it  shall  hold  companionship  in  peace 
With  honour,  as  in  war  -,  since  that  to  both 
It  stands  in  like  request  ? 
^    Cor.  Why  force*  you  this  ? 

Vol.  Because  that  now  it  lies  you  on  to  speak 
To  the  people  5  not  by  your  own  instruction. 
Nor  by  the  matter  which  your  heart  prompts  you 

to. 
But  with  such  words  that  are  but  roted  in 
Your  tongue,  though  but  bastards,  and  syllables 
Of  no  allowance,  to  your  bosom's  truth. 
Now,  this  no  more  dishonours  you  at  all. 
Than  to  take  in'  a  town  with  gentle  words, 
'  Which  else  w^ould  put  you  to  your  fortune,  and 
The  hazard  of  much  blood. — 
I  would  dissemble  with  my  nature,  w^here 
My  fortunes,  and  my  friends,  at  stake,  requir'd, 
I  should  do  so  in  honour  :  I  am  in  this. 
Your  wife,  your  son,  these  senators,  the  nobles  ^ 
And  you  will  rather  show  our  general  lowts-* 

Q  2 
a  Urge.        3  Subdue.        ^  Common  clowns. 
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How  you  can  frown,  than  spend  a  fawn  upon  them, 
For  the  inheritance  of  their  loves,  and  safeguard 
Of  what  that  want  might  ruin. 

Men.  Noble  lady!— 

Come,  go  with  us  3  speak  fair  :  you  may  saive  sO; 
Not  what  is  dangerous  present,  but  the  loss 
Of  what  is  past. 

VoL  I  pr'ythee  now,  my  son. 

Go  to  them,  with  this  bonnet  in  thy  hand  5 
And  thus  far  having  stretch'd  it,    (here  be  with 

them,) 

Thy  knee  bussing  the  stones,  (for  in  such  businesd 
Action  is  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant 
More  learned  than  the  ears,)  waving  thy  head. 
Which  often,  tlius,  correcting  tliy  stout  heart. 
That  humble,  as  the  ripest  mulberry. 
Now  will  not  hold  the  handling  :  Or,  say  to  them; 
Thou  art  their  soldier,  and  being  bred  in  broils,^ 
Hast  not  the  soft  way,  which,  thou  dost  conf^ssj 
Were  fit  for  thee  to  use,  as  they  to  claim, 
In  asking  their  good  loves  5  but  thou  wilt  frame 
Thyself,  forsooth,  hereafter  theirs,  so  far 
As  thou  hast  power,  and  person. 

Men,  This  but  done-^ 

Even  as  she  speaks,  why,  all  their  hearts  were 

yours  : 
For  they  have  pardons,  being  ask'd,  as  free 
As  words  to  little  purpose. 

Vol.  Pr'ythee  now. 

Go,  and  be  ruVd  :  although,  I  know,  thou  had' si 

rather 
Follow  thine  enemy  in  a  fiery  gulf, 
Than  flatter  him  in  a  bower.     Here  is  Cominius, 

Enter  Cominius. 

Coin,  I  have  been  i'  the  market-place  :  and,  sir 
'tis  fit  .     4 
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You  make  strong  party,  or  defend  yonrself 
by  calmness,  or  by  absence  -,  all's  in  anger. 
Men,  Only  fair  speech. 

Com,  I  thinks  *  twill  serve,  if  he 

Can  thereto  frame  his  spirit. 

Fo/.  He  must,  and  will  : — 

r'ythee,  now,  say,  you  will,  and  go  about  it. 
Cor.  Must    I   go   show   them    my    unbarb'd 
sconce  ?  ^     Must  I 
yith  my  base  tongue,  give  to  my  noble  heart 
A  lie,   that  it  must  bear  ?  Well,  I  will  do't ; 
pfet  were  there  but  this  single  plot  to  lose. 
This  mould  of  Marcius,  they  to  dust  should  grind 

it. 

And  throw  it  against  the  wind. — To  the  market- 
place : — 

You  have  put  me  now  to  such  a  part,  which  never 
I  shall  discharge  to  the,  life. 

Com,  Come,  come,  we'll  prompt  you. 

Vol,   I  pr'ythee  now,  sweet  son  3  as  thou  hast 
said. 

My  praises  made  thee  first  a  soldier,  so. 
To  have  my  praise  for  this,  perform  a  part 
Thou  hast  not  done  before. 

Cor,  Well,  I  must  do't ; 

Away,  my  disposition,  and  possess  me 
Some  harlot's  spirit  !  My  throat  of  war  be  turn'd. 
Which  quired  with  my  drum,  into  a  pipe 
Small  as  an  eunuch,  or  the  virgin  voice 
I'liat  babies  lulls  asleep  !  The  smiles  of  knaves 
Tent  •'  in  my  cheeks ;  and  school-boys'  tears  take  up 
The  glasses  of  my  sight !  A  beggar's  tongue 
Make  motion  through  my  lips  5  and  rny  arm'd 

knees. 
Who  bow'd  but  in  my  stirrop,  bend  like  his 

Q  3 
5  Unshaven  head.  ^  Dwell. 
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That  hath  receiv'd  an  alms  ! — I  will  not  do't : 
Lest  1  surcease  to  honour  mine  own  truth. 
And,  by  my  body's  action,  teach  my  mind 
A  most  inherent  baseness. 

VoL  At  thy  choice  then  : 

To  beg  of  thee,  it  is  my  more  dishonour. 
Than  thou  of  them.     Come  all  to  min  -,  let 
Thy  motlier  rather  feel  thy  pride,  than  fear 
Thy  dangerous  stoutness  j  for  I  mock  at  death 
With  as  big  heart  as  thou.     Do  as  thou  list. 
Thy  valiantness  was  mine,  thou  suck'dst  it  from 

me  ', 
But  owe*^  thy  pride  thyself. 

Cor.  Pray,  be  content ; 

Mother,  I  am  going  to  the  market-place  j 
Chide  me  no  more.     I'll  mountebank  their  loves. 
Cog  their  hearts  from  them,  and  come  home  belov'd 
Of  all  the  trades  in  Rome.     Look,  I  am  going 
Commend  me  to  my  wife.     I'll  return  consul  3 
Or  never  trust  to  what  my  tongue  can  do 
I'  the  way  of  flattery,  further. 

VoL  Do  your  will.    [Exit, 

Com,  Away,  the  tribunes  do  attend  you  :  arm 
yourself 
To  answer  mildly  3  for  they  are  prepared 
With  accusations,  as  I  hear,  more  strong 
Than  are  upon  you  yet. 

Cor.  The  word  is,  mildly : — Pray  you,  let  us  go ; 
Let  them  accuse  me  by  invention,  I 
Will  answer  in  mine  honour. 

Men.  Ay,  but  mildly. 

Cor.  Well,  mildly  be  it  tlien  5  mildly.  [^E,mint^ 

7  Own, 
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SCENE  III. 

The  same^     The  Forum. 

Enter  Sicinius  flw^  Brutus. 

Bru,  In  this  point  charge  him  home^  that  he 
affects 
Tyrannical  power :  If  he  evade  11s  there. 
Enforce  him  with  his  envy^  to  the  people  5 
And  that  the  spoil,  got  on  tlie  Antiates^ 
Was  ne'er  distributed. — 

Enter  an  iEdile. 

What,  will  he  come  ? 

^(l.  He's  coming. 

Bru,  How  accompnnied? 

^d.  With  old  Menenius,  and  those  senators 
That  always  favoured  him. 

Sic,  Have  you  a  catalogue 

Of  all  the  voices  that  we  have  procur'd. 
Set  down  by  the  poll  ? 

^d.  I  have ;  'tis  ready,  here. 

Sic,  Have  you  collected  them  by  tribes  ? 

^d,  I  have. 

Sic,  Assemble  presently  the  people  hither : 
And  when  they  hear  me  say.  It  shall  be  so 
T  the  right  and  strength  o'  the  coinrnons,  be  it  either 
For  death,  for  fine,  or  banishment,  then  let  them. 
If  I  say,  fine,  cryjine  ;  if  deatli,  cry  death  -^ 
Insisting  on  the  old  prerogative 
And  power  i'  the  truth  o'the  cause. 

JEd,  I  shall  inform  them. 

Bru,  And  when  such  time  tliey  have  begun  to 
cry. 
Let  them  not  cease,  but  with  a  din  confus'd 
8  Object  hi«  hatred. 
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Enforce  the  present  execution 
Of  what  we  chance  to  sentence. 

JEcI,  Very  well. 

6'ic'.  Make  them  be  strong,  and  ready  for  this  hint. 
When  we  shall  hap  to  give't  them. 

Brit,  Go  about  it. — 

lEx'U  JEdWe. 
Put  him  to  choler  straight  :  He  hath  been  us'd 
Ever  to  conquer,  and  to  have  his  worth 
Of  contradiction  :   Being  once  chafd,  he  cannot 
Be  rein'd  again  to  temperance  5  then  he  speaks 
What's  in  his  heart ;  and  that  is  there,  which  looks 
With  us  to  break  his  neck. 

£;i^er  CoRioLANus,  Menenjus,  Cominius, 
Senators  and  Patricians. 

Sic.  Well,  here  he  comes. 

Men.  Calmly,  I  do  beseech  you. 

Cor,  Ay,  as  an  ostler,  that  for  the  poorest  piece 
Will    bear  the    knave  ^    by    tlie    volume. — The 

honour'd  gods 
Keep  Rome  in  safety,  and  the  chairs  of  justice 
Supplied  with  worthy  men  !  plant  love  among  us  ! 
Throng  our  large  temples  with  the  shows  of  peace. 
And  not  our  streets  with  war  ! 

1  Sen,  Amen,  amen  ! 

31eu,  A  noble  wish. 

Re-enter  jEdile,  with  Citizens. 

Sic,  Draw  near,  ye  people. 

^d.   List  to  your  tribunes  3  audience  :  Peace,  I 

say. 
Cor,  First,  hear  me  speak. 
Both  Tri,  Well,  say. — Peace,  ho. 

Cor,  Shall  I  be  charg'd  no  farther  than  this  pre- 
sent ? 
«  Will  bear  being  called  a  knave. 
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;Must  all  determine  here  ? 

Sic.  I  do  demand. 

If  you  submit  you  to  the  people's  voices. 
Allow  their  officers,  and  are  content 
To  suffer  lawful  censure  for  such  faults 
As  shall  be  prov'd  upon  you  ? 

Cor.  I  am  content. 

Men.  Lo,  citizens,  he  says,  he  is  content : 
The  warlike  service  he  has  done,  consider  -, 
Think  on  the  wounds  his  body  bears,  which  show 
Like  graves  i'  tlie  holy  churchyard. 

Cor,  Scratches  with  briars. 

Scars  to  move  laughter  only. 
!     Men.  Consider  further. 

That  when  he  speaks  not  like  a  citizen. 
You  find  him  like  a  soldier  :  Do  not  take 
His  rougher  accents  for  maUcious  sounds. 
But,  as  I  say,  5uch  as  become  a  soldier, 
Bather  than  envy^  you, 
|r   Co?w.  Well,  well,  no  more. 

Cor.  What  is  the  matter, 
That  being  pass'd  for  consul  witli  full  voicCj 
1  am  so  dishonour'd,  that  the  very  hour 
You  take  it  off  again  ? 
,    Sic.  Answer  to  us. 

Cor.  Say  then  :  'tis  true,  1  ought  so. 

Sic,  We  charge  you,  that  you  have  contriv'd  ta 
take 
From  Rome  all  season'd  ^  office,  and  to  wind 
Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical  j 
For  which,  you  are  a  traitor  to  the  people. 

Cor.  How  !  Traitor  ? 

Mtti.  Nay  5  temperately  :  Your  promise. 

Cor.  The  fires  i'  the  lowest  hell  fold  in  tiiC  peo- 
ple ! 

*  Injure.  3  Oflong  standing. 
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Call  me  their  traitor! — ^Thou  injurious  tribune  ! 
Within  thine  eyes  sat  twenty  thousand  deaths. 
In  thy  hands  clutch'd  -^  as  many  millions,  in 
Thy  lying  tongue  both  numbers,  I  would  say. 
Thou  liest,  unto  thee,  with  a  voice  as  free 
As  I  do  pray  the  gods. 

Sic.  Mark  you  tliis,  people  ? 

Cit.  To  the  rock  with  him  3    to  the  rock  witl 
him ! 

Sic.  Peace,  ' 

We  need  not  put  new  matter  to  his  charge  : 
What  you  have  seen  him  do,  and  heard  him  speak 
Beating  your  officers,  cursing  yourselves. 
Opposing  laws  with  strokes,  and  here  defying 
Those  whose  great  power  must  try  him;  even  this 
"So  criminal,  and  in  such  capital  kind. 
Deserves  the  extremest  death. 

Brn.,  But  since  he  hatlj 

Serv'd  well  for  Rome, 

Cor.  What  do  you  prate  of  service 

Bru,  I  talk  of  that,  that  know  it. 

Cor.  You? 

Men.  Is  thi 

The  promise  that  you  made  your  mother  ? 

C0771,  Know 

I  pray  you,— — 

Cor.  I'll  know  no  further : 

Let  them  pronounce  the  steep  Tarpeian  death. 
Vagabond  exile,  flaying  5  Pent  to  linger 
But  with  a  grain  a  day,  I  would  not  buy 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word ; 
Kor  check  my  courage  for  what  they  can  give, 
To  have't  with  saying.  Good  morrow. 

Sic.  P'or  that  he  ha 

(As  much  as  in  him  lies)  from  time  to  time 
Envied^  against  the  people,  seeking  means 
4  Grasp'd.         5  Showed  hatred. 
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To  pluck  away  their  power  5  as  now  at  last 

Given  hostile  strokes,  and  that  not  ^  in  the  presence 

Of  dreaded  justice,  but  on  the  ministers 

That  do  distribute  it ;  In  the  name  o'the  people. 

And  in  the  power  of  us  the  tribunes,  we. 

Even  from  this  instant,  banish  him  our  city  j 

In  peril  of  precipitation 

^om  off  tlie  rock  Tarpeian,  never  more 

iTo  enter  our  Rome  gcjtes  :  I'  tlie  people's  name, 

I  say,  it  shall  be  so, 

Cit.  It  shall  be  so. 

It  shall  be  so  ;  let  him  away  :  he's  banish'd, 
'And  so  it  shall  be. 

Com,  Hear  me,  my  masters,  and  my  common 

friends  j 

Sic,  He's  sentenced  :    no  more  hearing. 
Com.  Let  me  speak  : 

I  have  been  consul,  and  can  show  from"  Rome, 
^Her  enemies'  niarks  upon  me.    I  do  love 
J  My  country's  good,  with  a  respect  niore  tender. 
More  holy,  and  profound,  tlian  mine  own  life. 
My  dear  wife's  estin^ate,^  her  womb's  increase^ 
And  treasure  of  my  loins  5  then  if  I  would 
"^peak  that— .^ — 

Sic,  We  know  your  drift:   Speak  what  ? 

Bru.  There's  no  more  to  be  said,  but  he  is  ba^* 
nish'd, 

As  enemy  to  the  people,  and  his  country  : 
It  shall  be  so. 

Cit.  It  shall  be  so,  it  shall  be  so. 

.  Cor,  You  common  cry  9  of  curs!  whose  breath 

I  hate 
As  reek'  o'the  rotten  fens,  whose  loves  I  prize 
As  the  dead  carcases  of  unburied  men 
That  do  corrupt  my  air,  I  banish  you  j 
iVnd  here  remain  with  your  uncertainty ! 
^  Not  only.     7  For.     8  Value,    s  pack,    »  Vapour. 
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Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts  ! 
Your  enemies,  with  nodding  of  their  plumes. 
Fan  you  into  despair  !  Have  the  power  still 
To  banish  your  defenders  ;  till,  at  length. 
Your  ignorance,  (which  finds  not,  till  it  feels,) 
Making  not  reservation  of  yourselves, 
(Still  your  own  foes,)  deliver  you,  as  most 
Abated^  captives,  to  some  nation 
That  won  you  without  blows  !  Despising, 
For  you,  the  city,  thus  I  turn  my  back : 
There  is  a  world  elsewhere. 

lExeunt  Coriolanus,  Comix i us,  Mene- 

Nius,  Senators,  and  Patricians. 

JEd,  The  people's  enemy  is  gone,  is  gone  ! 

Cit.  Our  enemy's  banish'd !  he  is  gone  !  Hoo !! 

hoo ! 

[The  People  shout,  and  throvo  up  their  Caps, 
Sic,  Go,  see  him  out  at  gates^  and  follow  him. 
As  he  hath  followed  you,  with  all  despite  ; 
Give  him  deserv'd  vexation.    Let  a  guard 
Attend  us  through  the  city. 

Cii»  Come,  come,  let  us  see  him  out  at  gates ; 
come : — 
The  gods  preserve  our  noble  tribunes ! — Come. 

[^Exeunt, 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.    The  same.    Before  a  Gate  of  the  Cift/\ 

Enter  Coriolanus,  Volumnia,  Virgilia,! 
Menenius,  Cominius,  and  several  young 
Patricians. 

Cor.   Come,  leave  your  tears ;    a  brief  fare-! 

well ! — the  beast  ^ 

With  many  heads  butts  me  away. — Nay,  mother, 

*  Svbdued.        5  The  government  of  the  people. 
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Where  is  your  ancient  courage  ?  you  were  us*d 
To  say,  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits  ^ 
That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear  ; 
That,  when  the  sea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike 
Show'd  mastership  in  floating :  fortune's  blows. 
When  most  struck  home,  being  gentle  wounded, 

craves 
A  noble  cunning  :  you  were  us'd  to  load  me 
With  precepts,  that  would  make  invincible 
The  heart  that  conn'd  them. 
Fir.  O  heavens  !  O  heavens ! 
i^or.  Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  woman, — . 

Vol.   Now  the  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades  in 
Rome, 
And  occupations  perish  ! 

Cor,  What,  what,  what  !     ^ 

I  shall  be  lov'd  when  I  am  lack'd.    Nav,  mother. 
Resume  that  spirit,  when  you  \^'ere  wont  to  say. 
If  you  had  been  tlie  wife  of  Hercules, 
MX  of  his  labours  you'd  have  done,  and  sav'd 

our  husband  so  much  sweat. — Cominius, 
Droop  not  3  adieu: — Farewell,  my  wiib !   mv  mo- 
ther ! 

'11  do  well  yet. — ^Thou  old  and  true  Menenius, 
hy  tears  are  Salter  than  a  younger  man's, 
Vnd  venomous  to  thine  eyes. — My  sometime  ge- 
neral 
have  seen  thee  stern,  and  thou  hast  oft  beheld 
Teart-hard'ning  spectacles  ;  tell  these  sad  women, 
'is  fond  "^  to  wail  inevitable  strokes, 
s  'tis  to  laugh  at  them. — My  mother,  you  v/ot 

well, 
[y  hazards  still  have  been  your  solace  :  and 
^lieve't  not  Hghtly,  (thougli  I  go  alone 
ke  to  a  lonely  dragon,  tiuu  his  feu 

]VOL.    Vil.  il 

4  FooliJi, 
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Makes  fear'd,  and  talk'd  of  more  thxan  seen,)  your 

son 
Will,  or  exceed  the  common,  or  be  caught 
With  cautelous^  baits  and  practice. 

Vol.  My  first  ^^  son. 

Whither  wilt  thou  go  ?  Take  good  Cominius 
With  thee  a  while  :  Determine  on  some  course. 
More  than  a  wild  exposture*^  to  each  chance 
That  starts  i'the  way  before  thee. 

Cor.  O  the  gods  ! 

Com.  I'll  follow  thee  a  month,  devise  with  thee 
Where  thou  shalt  rest,  that  thou  may'st  hear  of  us. 
And  we  of  thee  :  so,  if  the  time  thrust  fortli 
A  cause  for  thy  repeal,  we  shall  not  send 
O'er  the  vast  world,  to  seek  a  single  man  ; 
And  lose  advantage,  which  doth  ever  cool 
I'the  absence  of  the  needer. 

Cor.  Fare  ye  well : — 

Thou  hast  years  upon  thee  :    and  thou  art  too  full 
Of  the  wars'  surfeits,  to  go  rove  with  one 
That's  yet  unbruis'd  :  bring  me  but  out  at  gate.— 
Come,  my  sweet  wife,  my  dearest  motlier,  and 
My  friends  of  noble  touch, ^  when  I  am  forth. 
Bid  me  farewell,  and  smile.    I  pray  you,  come. 
While  I  remain  above  the  ground,  you  shall 
Hear  from  me  still  -,  and  never  of  me  aught 
But  w^hat  is  like  me  formerly. 

Men.  That's  worthily 

As  any  ear  can  hear. — Come,  let's  not  weep. — 
If  I  could  shake  off  but  one  seven  years 
From  these  old  arms  and  legs,  by  the  good  gods, 
I'd  with  thee  every  foot. 

Cor.  Give  me  thy  hand : — 

Come.  [Exeunt, 

5  Insidious.      ^  Noblest.      7  Exposure*      *  True  metals 
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SCENE  IL 
The  same.     A  Street  near  the  Gate, 

Enter  SiciNius,  Brutus,  and  an  M6\\e. 

Sic.  Bid  them  all  home  ;    he's  gone,  and  we'll 
no  further. — 
The  nobility  are  vex'd,  who,  we  see,  have  sided 
In  his  behalf. 

Bru.  Now  we  have  shown  our  power. 

Let  us  seem  humbler  after  it  is  done. 
Than  when  it  was  a  doing. 

Sic*  Bid  them  home  ; 

Say,  their  great  enemy  is  gone,  and  they 
Stand  in  their  ancient  strength. 

Bru.  Dismiss  them  home. 

lExit  JEdWe. 

Enter  VoLV  MSI  A;,  Virgilia,  awc^  Menenius, 

Here  comes  his  mother. 

Sic,  Let's  not  meet  her. 

Bru.  Why  ? 

Sic.  They  say,  she's  mad. 
Bru.  They  have  ta'en  note  of  us  : 

Keep  on  your  way. 

Vol.  O,  you're  well  met :  The  hoarded  plague 
o'the  gods 
Requite  your  love ! 

Men.  Peace,  peace  -,  be  not  so  loud. 

P'oL  If  that  I  could  for  weeping,  you  should 
hear, — 
Nay,  and  you  shall  hear  some. — Will  you  be  gone  ? 

[To  BiiuTus. 
Vir,  You  shall  stay  too:   [To  SiciN.]  I  would^ 
I  had  the  power 
r2 
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To  say  so  to  my  husband, 

A/e.  Are  you  mankind  ? 

/  ol.  Ay,  fool  J   is  that  a  shame  ? — Note  but  this 
fool.— 
Was  not  a  man  my  father  ?    Hadst  thou  foxship  '> 
Tc;  banish  him  that  struck  more  blows  for  Rome, 
Than  :thou  hast  spoken  words  ? 

Sic.  O  blessed  heavens  ! 

VoL.More  noble  blows,  than  ever  thou  wise 
words  3 
And  for  Rome's  good. — I'll  tell  thee  what  5 — Yet 

go:— 
Nay  but  thou  shalt  stay  too  : — I  would  my  son 
Were  in  Arabia,  and  thy  tribe  before  him. 
His  oood  sword  in  his  hand. 

Sic,  What  tlien  ? 

K/r.  What  then? 

He'd  make  an  end  of  thy  posterity. 

r\)/.  Bastards,  and  all. — 
Good  man,  the  wounds  that  he  does  bear  for  Rome  I 

Men.  Come,  come,  peace. 

Sic.  I  would  he  had  continu'd  to  his  country. 
As  he  began  5  and  not  unknit  himself 
The  noble  knot  he  made. 

Bra.  I  would  he  had. 

VJ,  I  would  he  had  ?    'Twas  you  insens'd  the 
rabble  : 
Cats,  that  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth. 
As  I  can  of  those  mysteries  which  heaven 
Will  not  have  earth  to  know. 

Bru.  Pray,  let  us  go. 

Vol.  Now,  pray,  sir,  get  you  gone  : 
You  have  done  a  brave  deed.     Ere  you  go,  hear 

this  : 
As  far  as  dotli  the  Capitol  exceed 
llie  meanest  house  in  Home  :  so  far,  my  son, 
^  Mean  cunning. 
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(This  lady's  husband  here,  this,  do  you  see,) 
Whom  you  have  banish'd,  does  exceed  you  all. 

Bru.  Well,  well,  we'll  leave  you. 

,S'/V-.  Why  stay  we  to  be  baited 

With  one  that  wants  her  wits  ? 

Fo/.    '  Take  my  prayers  with  you. — 

I  would  the  gods  had  nothing  else  to  do, 

[_E,\eunt  Tribunes. 
But  to  confirm  my  curves  !  Could  I  meet  them 
But  once  a  day,  it  \\'ould  unclog  my  heart 
Of  what  lies  heavy  to't." 

Mdf.  You  have  told  them  home. 

And,  by  my  troth,  you  have  cause.     You'll  sup 
with  me  ? 

VoL  Anger's  my  meat  j  I  sup  upon  myself. 
And  so  shall  starve  with  feeding. — Come  let's  go : 
Leave  this  faint  puling,  and  lament  as  I  do. 
In  anger,  Juno-likc.    Come,  come,  come. 

Men.  Fye,  fye,  fye  !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 
A  Ilighxcai/  biiiicen  Rome  and  Antium. 

Enter  a  Roman  and  a  Voice,  meeting. 

Horn.  I  know  you  well,  sir,  and  you  know  me: 
your  name  I  think,  is  Adrian. 

l^ol.  It  is,  so,  sir  :   truly,  I  have  forgot  you. 

Row.l  am  a  Romany  and  my  services  are,  as 
yoii  are,  against  them  :  Know  you  me  yet  ? 

lot.  Nicanor  ?  No. 

Row.  The  same,  sir. 

lOL  You  had  more  beard,  when  I  last  saw  you  ; 
but  your  favour  '  is  well  appeared  by  your  tongue. 
What's   the  news  in  Rome  ?    I  have  a  note  from 

R  3 
'  Countenance. 
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the  Volcian  state,  to  find  you  out  there  :    You 
have  well  saved  me  a  day's  journey. 

Rom,  There  hath  been  in  Rome  strange  insur- 
rection :  the  people  against  the  senators^  patri- 
cians, and  nobles. 

VoL  Hath  been  !  Is  it  ended  then  ?  Our  state 
thinks  not  so  j  they  are  in  a  most  warlike  prepa- 
ration, and  hope  to  come  upon  them  in  the  heat 
of  their  division. 

Ro7n,  The  main  blaze  of  it  is  past,  but  a  small 
thing  would  make  it  flame  again.  For  the  nobles 
receive  so  to  heart  the  banishment  of  that  worthy 
Coriolanus,  that  they  are  in  a  ripe  aptness,  to  take 
all  power  from  the  people,  and  to  pluck  from  them 
their  tribunes  for  ever.  This  lies  glowing,  I  can 
tell  you,  and  is  almost  mature  for  the  violent 
breaking  out. 

Vol,  Coriolanus  banished  ? 
Rom.  Banished,  sir. 

Vol,  You  will  be  welcome  with  this  intelligence^ 
Nicanor. 

Row,  The  day  serves  well  for  them  now.  I  have 
heard  it  said,  the  fittest  time  to  corrupt  a  man's 
v/ife,  is  when's  she's  fallen  out  with  her  husband. 
Your  noble  Tullus  Aufidius  will  appear  well  in  these 
wars,  his  great  opposer,  Coriolanus,  being  now  in 
no  request  of  his  country. 

VoL  He  cannot  choose.  1  am  most  fortunate, 
thus  accidentally  to  encounter  you :  You  have 
ended  my  business,  and  I  will  merrily  accompany 
you  home. 

Rom.  I  shall,  between  this  and  supper,  tell  you 
most  strange  things  from  Rome  ;  all  tending  to 
the  good  of  their  adversaries.  Have  you  an  army 
ready,  say  you  ? 

Vol.  A  most  royal  one  :  the  centurions,  and 
their  charges^  distinctly  billeted^  already   in  the 
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entertainment/  and  to  be  on  foot  at  an  hour's 
warning. 

Rom,  I  am  joyful  to  hear  of  their  readiness,  and 
am  the  man,  I  think,  that  shall  set  them  in  pre- 
sent action.  So,  sir,  heartily  well  met,  and  most 
glad  of  your  company. 

Vol,  You  take  my  part  from  me,  sir  5  I  have  the 
most  cause  to  be  glad  of  yours. 

Rom.  Well,  let  us  go  together.  lExeunt, 

SCENE  IV. 

Antium.     Before  Aufidius*s  House* 

Enter  Coriolanus,  in  inean  Apparel,  disguised 
and  muffled. 

Cor,  A  goodly  city  is  this  Antium:  City, 
'Tis  I  that  made  thy  widows  -,  many  an  heir 
Of  these  fair  edifices  'fore  my  wars 
Have  I  heard  groan,  and  drop  :  then  know  me  not ; 
Lest  that  thy  wives  with  spits,  andboys  with  stones. 

Enter  a  Citizen. 

[n  puny  battle  slay  me. — Save  you,  sir. 
•  Cit.  And  you. 

Cor,  Direct  me,  if  it  be  your  will, 

Adhere  great  Aufidius  lies  :  Is  he  in  Antium  ? 

Cit.  He  is,  and  feasts  the  nobles  of  the  state, 
U  his  house  this  night. 

Cor.  Which  is  his  house,  'beseech  you  ? 

!  Cit,  This,  here,  before  you. 
Cor,  Thank  you,  sir  5  farewell. 

[Exit  Citizen. 
>,  world,  thy  slippery  turns !  Friends  now  fast 

sworn, 
Vhose  double  bosoms  seem  to  wear  one  heart, 
« In  p^. 
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Whose  hours,  whose  bed,  whose  meal,  and  exercise 

Are  still  together,  who  twin,  as  'twere,  in  love 

Un separable,  shall  within  this  hour. 

On  a  dissention  of  a  doit,^  break  out  | 

I'o  bitterest  enmity  :   So,  fellest  foes, 

Wliose  passions  and  whose  plots  have  broke  thei 

sleep 
To  take  the  one  ihe  other,  by  some  chance. 
Some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,  shall  grow  dear  friends 
And  interjoin  their  issues.     So  with  me  : — 
My  birth-place  hate  I,  and  my  love's  upon 
This  enemy  town. — I'll  enter;   if  he  shy  me. 
He  does  fair  justice  5  if  he  give  me  way, 
ril  do^his  country  service.  \_Exit 

SCENE  V. 

The  .same.     A  Hail  in  Aufidius*s  House, 

Mifsicli  XV' thin.    Enter  a  Servant. 

1  Serv.  Wine,  wine,  wme  !  What  service  ii 
here  t  1  think  our  fellows  are  asleep.  [^Exit 

Enter  auot/ter  SeiTant. 

2  Ser.  Where's  Cotus !  my  master  calls  foi 
him.    Cotus  !  lExit 

Bnter  Cortolanus. 

Cor.  A  goodly  house  :    The  feast  smells  well 
but  I 
Appear  not  like  a  guest. 

Re-enter  the  first  Servant. 

1  S(n\  What  would  you  have,  friend  ?  Whence 
are  you  ?  Here's  no  place  for  you  :  Pray,  go  tc 
the  door. 

3  A  small  coin. 
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Cor,  I  have  deserv'd  no  better  entertainment. 
In  being  Coriolanus.-* 

Re-enler  second  Servant. 

!2  Serv.  Whence  are  you,  sir  ?  Has  the  porter 
bis  eyes  in  his  head,  that  he  gives  entrance  to  such 
2onipanions?5  Pray,  get  you  out. 

Cor,  Away ! 
I  Q  Serv,  Away  ?  Get  you  away. 
Cor.  Now  thou  art  troublesome. 
•  2  Serv,  Are  you  so  brave  ?  I'll  have  you  talked 
V-ith  anon. 

fjifer  a  third  Servant.    The  first  meets  him, 

3  Ser,  What  fellow's  this  ? 

1  Ser,  A  strange  one  as  ever  I  looked  on  :  I 
annot  get  him  out  o'the  house  :  Pr'ythee,  call 
ly  master  to  him. 

o  Ser,  What  have  you  to  do  here,  fellow  ?  Pray 
bu,  avoid  the  house. 

Cor,  Let  me  but  stand;    I  will  not  hurt  your 
hearth. 

3  Ser,  What  are  you  ? 

Cor,  A  gentleman. 

5  Serv,  A  marvellous  poor  one. 

Cor,  True,  so  I  am. 

3  Serv,  Pray  you,  poor  gentleman,  take  up  some 
her  station  -,  here's  no  place"  for  you  j  pray  you, 

oid  :   come. 

Cur.  I'ollow  your  function,  go  ! 

ad  batten^'  on  cold  bits.  \_Pushes  htm  axcay, 

3  Ser.  What,   will  you  not  ?    Pr'ythee,  tell  my 

ister  what  a  strange  guest  he  has  here. 

'2  Serv.  And  I  shall.  [Exit. 

3  Serv,  Where  dwellest  thou  ? 


Having  derived  that  name  from  Corioli.         5  Fellows, 
<>  Feed. 
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Cor.  Under  the  canopy. 

3  Ser,  Under  the  canopy  ? 

Cor.  Ay. 

3  Serv.  Where's  that  ? 

Cor,  r  the  city  of  kites  and  crows. 

3  Serv,  T  the  city  of  kites  and  crows  ? — Wh 
an  ass  it  is  l-^ — ^Then  thou  dwellest  with  daws  too 

Cor,  No,  I  serve  not  thy  master. 

3  Serv,    How,  sir  !    Do  you  meddle  with  n! 
master  ? 

Cor.  Ay  5  'tis  an  honester  service  than  to  medd 

with  thy  mistress  : 

Thou  prat'st,  and  prat's 1 5  serve  with  thy  trenche 

hence  !  [^Beats  Mm  awa 

Enter  Aufidius  and  the  second  Servant. 

Auf,  Where  is  this  fellow  ? 

2  Serv.  Here,  sir  3    I'd  have  beaten  him  likej 
dog,  but  for  disturbing  the  Lords  within. 

Auf,  Whence  comest  thou  ?  what  wouldestthoi; 
Thy  name  ? 
Why  speak'st  not  ?  Speak,  man :  What's  thy  nam<| 

Cor.  If,  Tullus,     [Ujmujfim 

Not  yet  thou  know'st  me,  and  seeing  me,  dost  n 
Think  me  for  the  man  I  am,  necessity 
Commands  me  name  myself. 

Auf,  What  is  thy  nam<i 

[Servants  retii\ 

Cor,  A  name  unmusical  to  the  Voicians'  ears! 
And  harsh  in  sound  to  thine. 

Ai/f  Say,  what's  thy  namd 

Thou  hast  a  grim  appearance,  and  thy  face 
Bears  a  command  in't  3  though  thy  tackle's  ton' 
Thou  show'st  a  noble  vessel :    What's  thy  namfc' 

Cor,  Prepare  thy  brow  to  frown  :  Know'st  the 
me  yet  ? 

Auf,  I  know  thee  not : — ^Thy  name  ? 
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Cor,  My  name  is  Caius  Marcius,  who  hath  done 
^o  thee  particularly,  and  to  ail  the  Voices^ 
rreat  hurt  and  mischief  -,  thereto  witness  may 
Ay  surname,  Coriolanus  :  The  painful  service, 
"he  extreme  dangers,  and  the  drops  of  blood 
;hed  for  my  thankless  country,  are  requited 
lut  with  that  surname  ;  a  good  memory,? 
^nd  witness  of  the  malice  and  displeasure 
jVhich  thou  should'st  bear  me  :    only  that  name 

remains  5 
fhe  cruelty  and  envy  of  the  people, 
Permitted  by  our  dastard  nobles,  who 
jiave  all  forsook  me,  hath  devour'd  the  rest ; 
ind  suffered  me  by  the  voice  of  slaves  to  be 
Yhoop'd  out  of  Rome.    Now,  this  extremity 
~ath  brought  me  to  thy  hearth ;  Not  out  of  hope^ 
listake  me  not,  to  save  my  life)  for  if 
had  fear'd  death,  of  all  the  men  i'  the  world 
would  have  'voided  thee  :  but  in  mere  spite, 
b  be  full  quit  of  those  my  banishers, 
tand  I  before  thee  here.    Then  if  thou  hast 
L  heart  of  wreak  ^  in  thee,  that  will  revenge 
liineown  particular  wrongs,  and  stop  those  maims'> 
)f  shame  seen  through  thy  country,  speed  thee 

straight, 

^nd  make  my  misery  serve  thy  turn  3  so  use  it, 
liat  my  revengeful  services  may  prove 
IS  benefits  to  thee;  for  I  will  fight 
^gainst  my  canker'd  country  with  the  spleen 
)f  all  the  under  ^  fiends.     But  if  so  be 
riiou  dar'st  not  this,  and  that  to  prove  more  for- 
tunes 

Thou  art  tir'd,  then,  in  a  word,  I  also  am 
.onger  to  live  most  weary,  and  present 
jTy  throat  to  thee,  and  to  thy  ancient  malice  : 
V^hich  not  to  cut,  would  show  thee  but  a  fool  5 
'  Memcrial.      »  Resentment.      9  Injuries.     »  Infernal. 
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Since  I  have  ever  followed  thee  with  hate,  I 

Drawn  tuns  of  blood  oat  of  thy  country's  breasll^ 
And  cannot  live  but  to  thy  shame,  unless  j 

It  be  to  do  thee  service.  '• 

Auf,  O,  Marcius,  Marcius, 

Each  word  thou  hast  spoke  hath  weeded  from  mi 
heart  '] 

A  root  of  ancient  envy.    If  Jupiter 
Should  from  yon  cloud  speak  divine  things,  and  saj 
V7V.S  tn/(\;  I'd  not  believe  them  more  than  thee. 
All  noble  Marcius. — O,  let  me  twine 
Mine  arms  about  that  body,  where  against 
My  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke, 
And  scar'd  the  moon  with  splinters  !   Here  I  clip' 
The  anvil  of  my  sword  j   and  do  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love. 
As  ever  in  ambitious  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valour.    Know  thou  first, 
I  loved  the  maid  I  married  -,  never  man 
Sigh'd  truer  breath ;  but  that  I  see  thee  here. 
Thou  noble  thing!  more  dances  my  rapt  heart. 
Than  when  I  first  my  wedded  mistress  saw 
Bestride  my  threshold.  Why,  thou  Mars !  I  tell  thee. 
We  have, a  power  on  footj   and  I  had  purpose 
Once  more  to  hew  thy  target  from  thy  brawn,^ 
Or  lose  mine  arm  for't :  Thou  hast  beat  me  out^ 
7\^  elve  several  times,  and  I  have  nightly  since 
Dreamt  of  encounters  'twixt  thyself  and  me  ; 
We  have  been  down  together  in  my  sleep, 
l^nbuckling  iiehiis,  fisting  each  other's  throat. 
And  wak'd  half  dead  with  nothing.  Worthy  Marcius, 
Had  we  no  quarrel  else  to  Rome,  but  that 
*^rhou  art  thence  banish'd,  we  would  muster  all 
From  twelve  to  seventy 5 ^  and,  pouring  war 
Into  the  bowels  of  ungrateful  Rome, 
Like  a  bold  flood  o'er -beat.    O,  come,  go  in, 
•^  E.tubiace.      5  Arm.      ^  Full.      5  Ycaiiof  age. 
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And  take  our  friendly  senators  by  the  hands ; 
Who  now  are  here,  taking  their  leaves  of  me^ 
Who  am  prepar'd  against  )'our  territories. 
Though  not  for  lloitie  itself. 

Cor.  You  bless  me,  Gods  ! 

Avf,  Therefore,  most  absolute  sir,  if  thou  wilt 
have 
The  leading  of  thine  own  revenges,  take 
jTlie  one  half  of  my  commission  ;  and  set  down,-— 
s  best  thou  art  experienc'd,  since  thou  know'st 
hy  country's  strength  and  weakness, — thine  own 
ways  : 
hether  to  knock  against  the  gates  of  Rome, 
Dr  rudely  visit  them  in  parts  remote, 
ito  fright  them,  ere  destroy.     But  come  in  : 
Let  me  commend  thee  first  to  those,  that  shall 
Say,  yea,  to  thy  desires.    A  thousand  A^-elcomes  ! 
A-nd  more  a  friend  than  e'er  an  enemy  -, 
fkTet,  Marcius,  that  was  much.    Your  hand  I  Most; 
welcome  ! 
[Kinmf  CoiiioLAXUs  and  AuY\Tyiv9>, 

1  Serv.  [Advancwg.']  Here's  a  strange  alteration ! 

2  Serv.  By  my  hand,  I  had  tliought  to  have 
trucken  him  with  a  cudgel  j  and  yet  my  mind  gave 
ne,  his  clothes  made  a  fahe  report  of  him. 

1  Scrv,  What  an  arm  he  has  !  He  turned  me 
bout  with  his  finger  and  his  thum.b,  as  one  would 
St  up  a  top. 

2  Serv.  Nay,  I  knew  by  his  face  t;iat  there  was 
Dmething  in  him  :  He  had,  sir,  a  kind  of  face, 
lethought, — I  cannot  tell  how  to  term  it. 

1  Scrv.  He  had  so  :  looking  as  it  were, — •— 
rVould  I  were  hanged,  but  I  thought  there  was 
lore  in  him  than  I  could  think. 

2  Scrv.  So  did  L,  I'll  be  sworn :  He  is  simply 
le  rarest  man  i'  the  world. 

VOL.  vu.  s 
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1  Ser'c.  I  think,  he  is :  but  a  greater  soldier 
than  he,  you  wot^'  one. 

2  Sen\  Who  ?  my  master  ? 

1  Serv.  Nay,  it's  no  matter  for  that. 

2  Seri\  Worth  six  of  him. 

1  Scrv,  Nay,  not  so  neither  ;  but  I  take  him  to 
be  the  greater  soldier. 

2  Serv,  'Faith,  look  you,  one  cannot  tell  how  to 
say  that:  for  the  defence  of  a  town,  our  general  is 
lexcellent. 

1  Serv»  Ay,  and  for  an  assault  too. 

Re-enter  third  Servant. 

S  Sero.  O,  slaves,  I  can  tell  you  news ;  news, 
you  rascals. 

1.  2.  Serv,  What,  what,  what?  let's  partake. . 

3  Serv,  I  would  not  be  a  Roman,  of  all  nations  j 
I  had  as  lieve  be  a  condemned  man. 

%,  J .  2.  Serv,  Wherefore  ?  wherefore  ? 

3  Serv,  Why,  here's  he  that  was  wont  to  thwack 
pur  general, — Caius  Marcius. 

1  Serv,  Why  do  you  say,  thwack  our  general  ? 
3  Serv,  I  do  not  say,  thwack  our  general  3  but 

|ie  was  always  good  enough  for  him. 

2  Serv,  Come,  we  are  fellows,  and  friends :  hel 
was  ever  too  hard  for  him  -,  I  have  heard  him  say; 
so  himself. 

1  Serv,  He  was  too  hard  for  him  directly,  to  say 
the  truth  on't:  before  Corioli,  he  scotched^him] 
and  notched  him  like  a  carbonado. "^ 

2  Serv,  An  he  had  been  cannibally  given^  hei 
might  have  broiled  and  eaten  him  too. 

1  Serv.  But,  more  of  thy  news  ? 

3  Serv,  Why,  he  is  so  made  on  here  within,  as' 
if  he  were  son  and  heir  to  Mars  :  set  at  upper  enc^ 
o'the  table":  no  question  asked  him  by  any  of  the 
senators,  but  they  stand  bald  before  him  :  Our  ge- 

^  Know,        7  Meat  cut  across  to  be  broiled. 
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neral  himself  makes  a  mistress  of  him ;  sanctifies 
himself  with's  hand^,  and  turns  up  the  white  o'the 
eye  to  his  discourse.  But  the  bottom  of  the  news 
is,  our  general  is  cut  i'  the  middle,  and  but  one 
half  of  what  he  was  yesterday  5  for  the  other  has 
half,  by  the  entreaty  and  grant  of  the  whole  table. 
He'll  go,  he  says,  and  sowle^  the  porter  of  Rome 
gates  by  the  ears  :  He  will  mow  down  all  before 
him,  and  leave  his  passage  polled.^ 

2  Serv,  And  he's  as  like  to  do't,  as  any  man  I 
can  imagine. 

3  Serv,  Do't  ?  he  will  do't :  For,  look  you,  sir, 
le  has  as  many  friends  as  enemies :  which  friends, 
sir,  (as  it  were,)  durst  not  (look  you  sir,)  show 
themselves  (as  we  term  it,)  his  friends,  whilst  he's 
in  direct itude. 

1  Serv.  Directitude  !  what's  that  ? 

3  Serv,  But  when  they  shall  see,  sir,  his  crest  up 
again,  andtlie  man  in  blood,'  they  will  out  of  their 
burrows,  like  conies  after  rain,  and  revel  all  with  hi  m. 

1  Serv,  But  when  goes  this  forward  ? 

3  Serv.  To-morrow  ;  to-day  ,  presently.  You 
shall  have  the  drum  struck  up  this  afternoon  :  'tis, 
as  it  were,  a  parcel  ^  of  their  feast,  and  to  be  exe- 
cuted ere  they  wipe  their  lips. 

2  Serv,  Why,  then  we  shall  have  a  stirring 
world  again.  This  peace  is  nothing,  but  to  rust 
iron,  increase  tailors,  and  breed  ballad-makers. 

1  Serv,  Let  me  have  war,  say  1  -,  it  exceeds 
peace,  as  far  as  day  does  night;  it's  spritely,  wak- 
ing, audible,  and  full  of  vent.^  Peace  is  a  very 
apoplexy,  lethargy;  mulled,'*  deaf,  sleepy,  insen- 
sible ;  a  getter  of  more  bastard  children,  than 
wars  a  destroyer  of  men. 

s  2 

«  Pull.     9  Cut  clear.     »  Vigour.     *  Part.     3  Rumour. 
4  Softened. 
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2  Sctv.  'Tis  so:  and  as  wars,  in  some  sort,  may 
be  said  to  be  a  ravisher ;  so  it  cainiot  be  denied, 
but  peace  is  a  great  maker  of  cuckolds. 

1  Scrx.  Ay,  and  it  makes  men  hate  one  another. 

3  Serv.  Reason;  because  they  then  less  need  one 
another.  The  wars,  for  my  money.  I  hope  to  see 
Romans  as  cheap  as  Volscians.  They  are  rising, 
they  are  rising. 

AIL  In,  in,  in,  in.  [Exeunt^ 

SCENE  VI. 
Rome.     A  publick  Place. 

Enter  SiciNius  and  Brutus. 

Sic.  We  hear  not  of  him,  neither  need  we  fealr 
him ; 
His  remedies  are  tame  i'  the  present  peace 
And  quietness  o'the  people,  which  before 
Were  in  wild  hurry.    Here  do  we  m.ake  his  friends 
Blush,  that  the  world  goes  well ;   who  rather  had, 
I'hough  they  themselves  did  suffer  by't,  behold 
Dissentious  numbers  pestering  streets,  than  see 
Our  tradesmen  singing  in  their  shops,  and  going 
About  their  functions  friendly. 

En  tcr  jVI  E  N  E  N 1  u  s . 

Bra,  We  stood  to't  in  good  time.    Is  this  Ma- 
tt eni  us  ? 

Sic.  'Tis  he,  'tis  he  :  O,  he  is  grown  most  kind 
Of  late.— Hail,  sir  ! 

Men.  Hail  to  you  both! 

Sic.  Your  Coriolanus,  sir,  is  not  much  miss'd, 
But  with  his  friends  j    the  common-wealtli  doth 

stand  ; 
And  so  would  do,  where  he  more  angry  at  it. 
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Men.  All's  well;    and  might  have  been  much 
better,  if 
He  could  have  tenriporiz'd. 

Sic»  Where  is  he,  hear  you  ? 

Men,  Nay,  I  hear  nothing  3  his  mother  and  his 
wife 
Hear  nothing  from  him. 

Enter  Three  or  Four  Citizens. 

Cit,  The  gods  preserve  you  both  ! 

Sic.  Good-e'en,  our  neighbours. 

Bru.  Good-e'en  to  you  all,  good-e'en  to  you  all. 

1  Cit.  Ourselves,  our  wives^   and  children,  on 
our  knees. 
Are  bound  to  pray  for  you  both. 

Sic,  Live,  and  thrive! 

Bru.  Farewell,  kind  neighbours  :    we  wish'd 
Coriolanus 
Had  lov'd  you  as  we  did. 

Cit.  Now  the  gods  keep  )'ou  ! 

BotJiTri.  F'arewell^  farewell.   [Exeunt  Citizens. 

Sic.  This  is  a  happier  and  more  comely  time. 
Than  when  these  fellows  ran  about  the  streets. 
Crying,  Confusion. 

Bru.  Caius  Marcius  was 

A  worthy  officer  i'  the  war  ;  but  insolent, 
O'ercome  with  pride,  ambitious  past  all  thinking. 
Self-loving, 

Sic.  And  affecting  one  sole  throne. 

Without  assistance.^ 

Men.  I  think  not  so. 

*S'/c.  We  should  by  this,  to  all  our  lamentation. 
If  he  had  gone  forth  consul,  found  it  so. 

Brv.  I'he  gods  have  well  prevented  it^  and  Rome 
Sits  safe  and  still  without  him. 

s  3 
*  Suifrage, 
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Enter  MdWe. 

TEd,  Worthy  tribunes. 

There  is  a  slave,  whom  we  have  put  in  prison. 
Reports, — the  Voices  with  two  several  powers 
Are  entered  in  the  Roman  territories  5 
And  with  the  deepest  malice  of  the  war 
Destroy  what  lies  before  them. 

Men.  *Tis  Aufidius, 

Who,  hearing  of  our  Marcius'  banishment. 
Thrusts  forth  his  horns  again  into  the  world  : 
Which  were  inshell'd,  when  Marcius  stood*  for 

Rome, 
And  durst  not  once  peep  out. 

Sic.  Come,  what  talk  you 

Of  Marcius  ? 

Bru,  Go  see  this  rumourer  whipp'd. — It  cannot 
be. 
The  Voices  dare  break  with  us. 

Men,  Cannot  be ! 

We  have  record,  that  very  well  it  can  ; 
And  three  examples  of  the  like  have  been 
Within  my  age.    But  reason^  with  the  fellow. 
Before  you  punish  him,  where  he  heard  this  : 
Lest  you  should  chance  to  whip  your  information. 
And  beat  the  messenger  who  bids  beware 
Of  what  is  to  be  dreaded. 

Sic.  Tell  not  me  : 

I  know,  this  cannot  be. 

Bru.  Not  possible. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess,  The  nobles,  in  great  earnestness^  are  going 
All  to  the  senate  house :  some  news  is  come. 
That  turns  ^  their  countenances. 

Sic,  'Tis  this  slave;-— 

3  Stood  up  in  its  defence.         ^  Talk.        5  Clianges, 
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Go  whip  him  'fore  the  people's  eyes :— his  raising ! 
Nothing  but  his  report ! 

Mess,  Yes^  worthy  sir. 

The  slave's  report  is  seconded  j  and  more. 
More  fearful  is  deliver'd. 

Sic.  What  more  fearful  ? 

Mess,  It  is  spoke  freely  out  of  many  mouths, 
(How  probable,  I  do  not  know,)  that  Marcius, 
Join  d  with  Aufidius,  leads  a  power  'gainst  Rome; 
And  vows  revenge  as  spacious,  as  between 
The  young' St  and  oldest  thing. 

Sic.  This  is  most  likely ! 

Bnt.  Rais'd  only,  that  the  weaker  sort  may  wish 
Good  Marcius  home  again. 
,    Sic,  The  very  trick  on't. 

Men.  This  is  unlikely  : 
He  and  Aufidius  can  no  more  atone,*^ 
Than  violentest  contrariety. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Mess,  You  are  sent  for  to  the  senate : 
A  fearful  army,  led  by  Caius  Marcius, 
Associated  with  Aufidius,  rages 
Upon  our  territories  -,  and  have  already, 
O'erborne  their  way,  consum'd  with  fire,  and  took 
What  lay  before  them. 

Enter  Cominius. 

Com,  O,  you  have  made  good  work  ! 
Men.  What  news  ?  w^hat  news  ? 

Com,  You  have  holp  to  ravish  your  own  daugh- 
ters, and 
To  melt  the  city  leads  upon  your  pates  ; 
Xo  see  your  wives  dishonour'd  to  your  noses  5— . 
Mm.  What's  the  news  ?  what's  the  news  ? 
Com,  Your  temples  burn'd  in  their  cement  5  and 
6  Unite. 
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Your  franchises,  whereon  you  stood,  confin'd 
Into  an  augre's  bore."^ 

Altii,  Pray  now^  your  news  ?— *• 

You  have  made  fair  work,  I  fear  me  : — Pray,  your 

news  ?  ■ 
If  Marcius  should  be  join'd  with  Volcians, 

Cow.  If! 

He  is  their  god  j  he  leads  them  like  a  thing 
Made  by  some  other  deity  tlian  nature. 
That  shapes  man  better  :  and  they  follow  him^ 
Against  us  brats,  with  no  less  confidence. 
Than  boys  pursuing  summer  butterflies. 
Or  butchers  killing  flies. 

Men,  You  have  made  good  work. 

You,  and  your  apron  men ;  you  that  stood  so  much 
Upon  the  voice  of  occupation,^  and 
The  breath  of  garlick-eaters  1 

Com.  He  will  shake 

Your  Rome  about  your  ears. 

Mt'n.  As  Hercules 

Did  shake  down  mellow  fruit :    You  have  made 
fair  work  ! 

Bru.  But  is  this  true,  sir  ? 

Com.  Ay  -,  and  you'll  look  pale 

Before  you  find  it  other.     AJl  the  regions 
Do  smilii  gly  revolt^    and,  who  resist. 
Are  only  raock'd  lor  valiant  ign  )rance. 
And  perish  constant  fools.    Who  is't  can  blame 

him  ? 
Your  enemies,  and  his,  find  something  in  him. 

Men.  We  are  all  undone,  unless 
The  noble  man  have  mercy , 

Com.  Who  shall  ask  it  r 

The  tribunes  cannot  do' t  for  shame  5  the  people  . 
Deserve  such  pity  of  him,  as  the  wolf 

^  A  srnal]  round  hole,  an  au<^re  is  a  carpenter's  tool, 
xhuiucks.         "^  Revolt  with  pleasure. 
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Does  of  the  shepherds  :  foi  his  best  friends,  if  they 
Should  say,   Be  good  to  Rowc,  they  charg'd  him 

even 
As  those  should  do  that  had  deserv'd  his  hate. 
And  therein  sh6w'd  like  enemies. 

Men.  'Tis  true; 

If  he  were  putting  to  my  house  the  brand 
That  should  consume  it,  1  have  not  the  f^ice 
To  say,  'Beseech  you,  cease, — You  have  made  fair 

hands. 
You,  and  your  crafts !  you  have  crafted  fair  ! 

Cum,  You  have  brougirt; 

A  trembling  upon  Rome,  such  as  was  never 
So  incapable  of  help. 

Tri.  Say  not,  we  brouglit  it. 

Men,    How!  Was  it  we?  Welov'dhim3  but, 
like  beasts, 
And  cowardly  nobles,  gave  way  to  your  clusters. 
Who  did  hoot  him  out  o'the  city. 
.     Cow,  But,  I  fear 

They'll  roar  him  in  again.    Tullus  Aufidius, 
1'he  second  name  of  men,  obeys  his  points 
As  if  he  were  his  officer : — Desperation 
Is  all  the  policy,  strength,  and  defence. 
That  Rome  can  make  against  them. 

Enter  a  Troop  of  Citizens. 

Men,  Here  come  the  clusters. — 

And  is  Aufidius  with  him  ? — You  are  they 
That  made  tJie  air  unwholesome,  when  you  cast 
Your  stinking,  greasy  caps,  in  hooting  at 
Coriolanus'  exile.    Now  he's  coming; 
And  not  a  hair  upon  a  soldier's  head. 
Which  will  not  prove  a  whip  j   as  many  coxcombs. 
As  you  threw  caps  up,  will  he  tumble  down. 
And  pay  you  for  your  voices.    'Tis  no  matter  j 
if  he  could  burn  us  all  into  one  coal. 
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We  have  deserved  it. 

Cit,  'Faith,  we  hear  fearful  news. 

1  Cit.  For  mine  own  part; 
When  I  said,  banish  him,  I  said,  'twas  pity 

2  Cit,  And  so  did  I. 

3  Cit.  And  so  did  I  j  and,  to  say  the  truth,  sc 
did  very  many  of  us  :  That  we  did,  we  did  for  the 
best :  and  though  we  wiUingly  consented  to  his, 
banishment,  yet  it  was  against  our  will. 

Co7n,  You  are  goodly  things,  you  voices! 

Men,  You  have  made 

Good  work,  you  and  your  cry  !' — Shall  us  to  the  J 
Capitol  ?  ^ 

Co?n,  O,  ayj  what  else? 

[Exeunt  Com.  a7id  Men 

Sic,  Go,  masters,  get  you  home,  be  not  dismay'd  -, 
These  are  a  side,  that  would  be  glad  to  have 
This  true,  which  they  so  seem  to  fear.  Go  home,| 
And  show  no  sign  of  fear. 

1  Cit,  The  gods  be  good  to  us !   Come,  masters 
let's  home.    I  ever  said,  we  were  i'  the  wrong, 
when  we  banished  him. 

2  Cit,  So  did  we  all.    But  come,  let's  home. 

[Exeunt  Citizens 
Bnt,  I  do  not  like  this  news. 
Sic,  Nor  I. 

Bru,  Let's  to  the  Capitol :— Would,  half  my 
wealth 
Would  buy  this  for  a  lie  ! 

Sic,  Pray,  let  us  go 

[Exeunt, 
*  Pack,  alluding  to  a  pack  of  hounds. 
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SCENE  VII. 
A  Camp ;  at  a  small  distance  from  Rome. 

Enter  Aufidius,  and  his  Lieutenant. 

Auf.  Do  they  still  fly  to  the  Roman  ? 

Lieu,  I  do  not  know  what  witchcraft's  in  hinij 
but 
four  soldiers  use  him  as  the  grace  'fore  meat. 
Their  talk  at  table,  and  their  thanks  at  end ; 
Vnd  you  are  darken'd  in  this  action,  sir, 
Pven  by  your  own. 

Auf,  I  cannot  help  it  now ; 

Jnless,  by  using  means,  I  lame  the  foot 
3f  our  design.     He  bears  himself  more  proudliev 
Iven  to  my  person,  than  I  thought  he  would, 
A^hen  first  I  did  embrace  him  :  Yet  his  nature 
n  that's  no  changeling ;  and  I  must  excuse 
Vhat  cannot  be  amended. 

Lieu.  Yet  I  wish,  sir, 

I  mean  for  your  particular.)  you  had  not 
oin'd  in  commission  with  him  :  but  either 
lad  borne  the  action  of  yourself,,  or  else 
^o  him  had  left  it  solely. 

Auf.  I  understand  thee  well  3  and  be  thou  sure, 
Vhen  he  shall  come  to  his  account,  he  knows  not 
S^hat  I  can  urge  against  him.  Although  it  seems, 
lud  so  he  thinks,  and  is  no  less  apparent 
b  the  vulgar  eye,  that  he  bears  all  things  fairly, 
nd  shows  good  husbandry  for  the  Volcian  state  3 
ights  dragon-like,  and  does. achieve  as  soon 
.s  draw  his  sword  :  yet  he  hath  left  undone 
hat,  which  shall  break  his  neck,  or  hazard  mine, 
/hene'er  we  come  to  our  account. 

Lieu,  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  tliiiik  you  he'll  carr>* 
Rome  ? 
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A  Iff.  All  places  yield  to  him  ere  he  sits  down; 
And  the  nobility  of  Rome  are  his  : 
The  senators,  and  patricians,  love  him  too  : 
The  tribunes  are  no  soldiers  ;  and  their  people 
Will  be  as  rash  in  the  repeal,  as  hasty 
1  o  expel  him  thence.    I  think,  he'll  be  to  Rome^ 
As  is  the  osprey^  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it 
By  sovereignty  of  nature.    First  he  was 
A  noble  servant  to  them  j  but  he  could  not 
Carry  his  honours  even  :    whether  'twas  pride. 
Which  out  of  daily  fortune  ever  taints 
The  happy  man  -,  whether  defect  of  judgment. 
To  fail  in  the  disposing  of  those  chances 
Which  he  was  lord  of  3  or  whether  nature, 
Not  to  be  other  than  one  thing,  not  moving 
From  the  casque^  to  the  cushion/ but  command- 
ing peace 
Even  with  the  same  austerity  and  garb 
As  he  control!' d  the  war  -,    but,  one  of  these, 
(As  he  hath  spices  of  them  all,  not  all,5 
For  I  dare  so  far  free  him,)  made  him  fear'd. 
So  hated,  and  so  banish'd  :  But  he  has  a  merit. 
To  choke  it  in  the  utterance.    So  our  virtues 
Lie  in  the  interpretation  of  the  time : 
And  power,  unto  itself  most  commendable. 
Hath  not  a  tomb  so  evident  as  a  chair 
To  extol  what  it  hath  done. 
One  fire  drives  out  one  fire  -,   one  nail,  one  nail 
Rights  by  rights  fouler,   strengths  by  strengths  dc 

fail. 

Come,  let's  away.    When,  Caius,  Rome  is  thina 
Thou  art  poor'st  of  all  3  then  shortly  art  thou  mine 

[^Exeunt 

*  An  ea^le  that  preys  on  fish.         3  Helmet. 
^Tliechairof  civil  authoritv.    5  Not  all  in  tlu;ir  full  extent 
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ACT  V* 

SCENE  7;     Rome.     J  puhlkk  Place. 

.•Enter   Menenius,  Cominius,  Sicixius, 
Brut  us  J  and  Others, 

Men,  No^  Til  not  go  :  you  hear^  what  he  hath 
said. 
Which  was  sometime  his  general ;  who  lov*dhim 
Fn  a  most  dear  particular.     He  call'd  me,  father  : 
But  what  o'that  ?  Go,  you  that  banish'd  him, 
A  mile  before  his  tent  fall  down,  and  kneel 
rhe  way  into  his  mercy  :   Nay,  if  he  coy'd^ 
Fo  hear  Cominius  speak,   I'll  keep  at  home. 

Com,  He  would  not  seem  to  know  me. 

Men,  Do  you  hear  ? 

Com.  Yet  one  time  he  did  call  me  by  my  name: 
\  urg'd  our  old  acquaintance,  and  the  drops 
That  \\Q  have  bled  together.     Coriolanus 
le  would  not  answer  to  :  forbad  all  names  y 
le  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titleless, 
'ill  he  had  forg'd  himself  a  name  i'  the  fire 
)f  burning  Rome. 

Men,       Wiiy,  so  j  you  have  made  good  work  : 
.  pair  of  tribunes  that  have  rack'd'  for  Rome, 
0  make  coals  cheap  :  A  noble  memory  !  ^ 

Com,  I  minded  him,  how  royal  'twas  to  pardon 
/hen  it  was  less  expected  :   He  replied,, 

was  a  bare  petition  of  a  state 
D  one  whom  they  had  punish'd. 

Men,  Very  well : 

)uld  he  say  less  ? 


Com,  I  offer'd  to  awaken  his  regard 

VOL.   VI 1.  T 

'ondesccndcd  unwillingly.       7  Harassed  by  exactions. 
*  IVlemorial. 
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For  his  private  friends :  His  answer  to  me  was. 
He  could  not  stay  to  pick  them  in  a  pile 
Of  noisome,  musty  chaff:  He  said,  'twas  folly. 
For  one  poor  grain  or  two,  to  leave  unburnt. 
And  still  to  nose  the  offence. 

Men,  For  one  poor  grain 

Or  two  ?  I  am  one  of  those  5  his  mother,  wife. 
His  child,  and  this  brave  fellow  too,  we  are  the 

grains  : 
You  are  the  musty  chaffy  and  you  are  smelt 
Above  the  moon  :  We  must  be  burnt  for  you. 

^c.  Nay,  pray,  be  patient :  If  you  refuse  youii 
aid 
In  this  so  never-heeded  help,  yet  do  not 
Upbraid  us  with  our  distress.     But,  sure,  if  you 
Would  be  your  country's  pleader,  your  good  tongue. 
More  than  the  instant  army  we  can  make. 
Might  stop  our  countryman. 

Men.  No  5  I'll  not  meddle 

67c.  I  pray  you,  go  to  him. 

Men.  What  should  I  do  ^j 

Brv.  Only  make  trial  what  your  love  can  do 
For  Rome  towards  Marcius. 

Men.  Well,  and  say  that  Marcius 

Return  me,  as  Cominius  is  return' d. 
Unheard  ^  what  then  ? — 
But  as  a  discontented  friend,  grief-shot  K 

With  his  unkindness  ?  Say't  be  so  ? 

Sic.  Yet  your  good  wiC 

Must  have  that  thanks  from  Rome,   after  th< 

measure 
As  you  intended  well. 

Men.  I'll  undertake  it : 

I  think,  he'll  hear  me.     Yet  to  bite  his  lip. 
And  hum  at  good  Cominius,  much  unhearts  mc 
He  was  not  taken  well  5  he  had  not  din'd  : 
The  veins  unfiU'd,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then 
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We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive  -,  but  when  we  have  stufF'd 
These  pipes  and  these  conveyances  of  our  blood 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls 
Than  in  our  priest-like  fasts  :  therefore  I'll  watch 

him 
Till  he  be  dieted  to  my  request. 
And  then  Til  set  upon  him. 

Bru.  You  know  the  very  road  into  his  kindness. 
And  cannot  lose  your  way. 

Men,  Good  faith,  I'll  prove  him. 

Speed  how    it  will.       I   shall  ere    long  have 

knowledge 
jOf  my  success.  [Exit. 

Com.  He'll  never  hear  him. 

Sic.  Not? 

Com.  I  tell  you,  he  does  sit  in  gold,  his  eye 
Red  as  'twould  burn  Rome  j  and  his  injury 
[The  gaoler  to  his  pity.     I  kneel'd  before  him  5 
'Twas  very  faintly  he  said.  Rise ;  dismiss'd  me 
Thus,  with  his  speechless  hand  :  What  he  would 

do, 

He  sent  in  writing  after  me  ;  what  he  would  not, 
feound  with  an  oath,  to  yield  to  his  conditions  : 
5o,  that  all  hope  is  vain. 
Unless  his  noble  mother,  and  his  wife  5 
Who,  as  I  hear,  mean  to  solicit  him 
|7or  mercy  to  his  country.  Therefore,  let's  hence, 
\nd  with  our  fair  entreaties  haste  them  on. 

[^Exeunt, 


1 
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SCENE  IL 

Jin   advanced  Post   of  the   Volcian    Cafnp   hefor 
Rome.     The  Guard  at  their  Station-i, 

Enter  to  them,  Menknius. 

1  G.  Stay:  Whence  are  you  ? 

2  G.  Stand,  and  go  back 
Men,  You  guard  like  men  )  'tis  well  :  But^  b) 

your  leave, 
I  am  an  officer  of  state,  and  come 
To  speak  with  Coriolanus. 

1  G.  From  whence  ? 

Men.  From  Rome 

1  G.  You  may  not  pass^  you  must  return  :  oui 
general 
Will  no  more  hear  from  thence. 

'X  G,  You'll  see  your  Ptome  embrac'd  with  fire, 
before 
You'll  speak  with  Coriolanus. 

Men.  Good  my  friends. 

If  you  have  heard  your  general  talk  of  Rome, 
And  of  his  friends  there,  it  is  lots  '^  to  blanks. 
My  name  hath  touch'd  your  ears :  it  is  Menenius 

1  G.  Be  it  so  5  go  back  :  tlie  virtue  of  your 
name 
Is  not  here  passable. 

Men.  I  tell  thee,  fellow, 

"^hy  general  is  my  lover  : '  I  have  been 
The  book  of  his  good  acts,  whence  men  have  read 
His  fame  unparallel'd,  haply,  amplilied  3 
For  I  have  ever  verified^  my  friends, 
(Of  whom  he's  chief,)  with  all  the  size  that  verity  ^ 
Would  without  lapsing  suft'er  :  nay,  sometimes, 

5  Prizes      »  Friend.      *  Proved  to.      3  Truth. 
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Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle'*  ground, 
I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw  j   and  in  his  praise 
Have,  ahnost,  stamp'd  the  leasing  :  ^  Therefore, 

fellow, 
I  must  have  leave  to  pass. 

1  G.  'Faith,  sir,  if  you  had  told  as  many  lies 
in  his  beiialf,  as  you  have  uttei*ed  words  in  your 
own,  3'oa  should  not  pass  here  :  no,  though  it 
were  as  virtuous  to  lie,  as  to  live  chastly.  There- 
fore, go  back. 

^  Men,  Pr'ythee,  fellow,  remember  my  name  is 
Menenius,  always  factionary  on  the  party  of  your 
general. 

2  6'.  Plowsoever  you  have  been  his  liar,  (as 
you  say,  you  have,)  I  am  one  that,  telling  true 
xmder  liim,  must  say,  you  cannot  pass.  There- 
fore, go  back. 

Men,  Has  he  dined,  can'st  thou  tell  r  for  I 
would  not  speak  with  him  till  after  dinner. 

1  Cr.  You  are  a  Roman,  are  you  ? 

Mm.  I  am  as  thy  general  is. 

1  G .  Then  you  should  hate  Rome,  as  he  does. 
Can  you,  when  you  have  pushed  out  your  gates 
the  very  defender  of  them,  and,  in  a  violent  popu- 
lar ignorance,  given  your  enemy  your  shield,  think 
to  front  his  revenges  with  the  easy  groans  of  old 
women,  the  virginal  palms  of  your  daughters,  or 
with  the  palsied  intercession  of  such  a  decayed  do- 
tan  t''  as  you  seem  to  be  r  Can  you  think  to  blow 
out  the  intended  fire  your  city  is  ready  to  flame  in, 
with  such  weak  breaih  as  this  ?  No,  you  are  de- 
ceived 3  therefore,  back  to  Rome,  and  prepare  for 
your  execution  :  you  are  condemned,  our  general 
has  sworn  you  out  of  reprieve  and  pardou. 

T  3 

^  Deceitful.  5  Lie.  ^  Dataid, 
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Men.  Sirrah,  If  thy  captain  knew  I  were  here, 
he  would  use  me  with  estimation. 

2  G.  Come,  my  captain  knows  you  not. 

Men.  I  mean,  thy  general. 

1  G.  My  general  cares  not  for  you.  Back,  1  say, 
go,  lest  I  let  forth  your  half  pint  of  blood  j — back, 
•—that's  the  utmost  of  your  having  : — back. 

Men,  Nay,  but  fellow,  fellow, 

Enter  Coriolanus  and  AuriDius. 

Cor,  What's  the  matter  ? 

Men,  Now,  you  companion, '^  I'll  say  an  errand 
for  you  ;  you  shall  know  now  that  I  am  in  esti- 
mation j  you  shall  perceive  that  a  Jack^  guardant 
cannot  office  me  from  my  son  Coriolanus  :  guess, 
but  by  my  entertainment  with  him,  if  thou  stand'st 
not  i'  the  state  of  hanging,  or  of  some  death  more 
long  in  spectatorship,  and  crueller  in  suffering ;  be- 
hold now  presently,  and  swoon  for  what's  to  come 
upon  thee. — ^The  glorious  gods  sit  in  hourly  synod 
about  thy  particular  prosperity,  and  love  thee  no 
worse  than  thy  old  father  Menenius  does  !  O,  my 
son  1  my  son  !  thou  art  preparing  fire  for  us ;  look 
thee,  here's  water  to  quench  it.  I  was  hardly 
moved  to  come  to  thee ;  but  being  assured,  none 
but  myself  could  move  thee,  I  have  been  blown 
out  of  your  gates  with  sighs ;  and  conjure  thee  to 
pardon  Rome,  and  thy  petitionary  countrymen. 
The  good  gods  assuage  thy  wrath,  and  turn  the 
dregs  of  it  upon  this  varlet  here  ;  this,  who,  like  a 
block,  hath  denied  my  access  to  thee. 

Cor,  Away  ! 

Men.  How  !  away  ? 

Cor.  Wife,  mother,  child,  I  know  not.  My  affairs 
Are  servanted  to  others  :  Though  1  owe 
My  revenge  properly,  my  remission  lies 
\  ?  Fellowt  sjaair  office 
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In  Volcian  breasts.     That  we  have  been  familiar^ 
ingrate  forgetfulness  shall  poison,  rather 
Than  pity  note  how  much. — ^Therefore,   be  gone. 
Mine  ears  against  your  suits  are  stronger,  than 
Your  gates  against  my  force.  Yet,  for '^  I  lov'd  thee. 
Take  this  along  5  I  writ  it  for  thy  sake, 

[Gives  a  Letter, 
And  would  have  sent  it.  Another  word,  Menenius, 
I  will  not  hear  thee  speak. — ^This  man,  Aufidius, 

Was  my  beloved  in  Rome  :  yet  thou  behold' st ■ 

^iif.  You  keep  a  constant  temper. 

[Exeunt  Coriolanus  and  Avy\T). 

1  G.  Now,  sir,  is  your  name  Menenius. 

2  G.  *Tis  a  spell,  you  see,  of  much  power  : 
You  know  the  way  home  again. 

1  G.  Do  you  hear  how  we  are  shent '  for  keep- 
ing your  greatness  back  ? 

2  G.  What  cause,  do  you  think,  I  have  to  swoon  ? 

Men.  I  neither  care  for  the  world,  nor  your  ge- 
neral :  for  such  things  as  you^  I  can  scarce  think 
there's  any,  you  are  so  slight.  He  that  hath  a  will 
to  die  by  himself,  fears  it  not  from  another.  Let 
your  general  do  his  worst.  For  you,  be  that  you 
are,  long  5  and  your  misery  increase  with  your 
age  !  I  say  to  you,  as  I  was  said  to.  Away  !  [Exit, 

1  G.  A  noble  fellow,  I  warrant  him. 

2  G.  The  worthy  fellow  is  our  general :  He  is 
4he  rock,  the  oak  not  to  be  wind-shaken.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. 
The  Tent  of  Coriolanus. 

Enter  Coriolanus,  Aufidius,  and  Others. 

Cor,  We  will  before  the  walls  of  Rome  to- 
morrow 
9  Because.  »  Reprimanded. 
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Set  down  our  host. — My  partner  in  this  action. 
You  must  report  to  the  Voician  lords,  how  plainly  ^ 
I  have  borne  this  business. 

Ai/f.  Only  their  ends 

You  have  respected  ;  stopp'd  your  ears  against 
The  general  suit  of  Rome  j  never  admitted 
A  private  whisper,  no,  not  with  such  friends 
That  thought  them  sure  of  you. 

Cor,  .  This  last  old  man. 

Whom  with  a  crack'd  heart  I  have  sent  to  Rom^, 
Loved  me  above  the  measure  of  a  father  3 
Nay,  godded  me,  indeed.     Their  latest  refuge 
Was  to  send  him :  for  whose  old  love,  I  have 
(Though  I  show'd  sourly  to  him,)  once  more  offer'd. 
The  first  conditions,  which  they  did  refuse, 
And  cannot  now  accept,  to  grace  him  only, 
That  thought  he  could  do  more  -,  a. very  little 
I  have  yielded  too  :   Fresh  embassies,  and  suits^ 
Nor  from  the  state,  nor  private  friends,  hereafter 
Will  I  lend  ear  to. — Ha  !  what  shout  is  this  ? 

[Shout  idtliin 
Shall  I  be  tempted  to  infringe  my  vow 
In  the  same  time  'tis  made  ?  I  will  not. — 

Enter  in  mourning  habits,  Virgilia,  Volume i a, 
leading  young  Maucius^  Valeria,  and  At- 
tendants. 

My   wife   comes  foremost  5    then  the  honour'd 

mould 

Wherein  this  trunk  was  fram'd,  and  in  her  hand 
The  grand-child  to  her  blood.  But,  out,  affection ! 
All  bond  and  privilege  of  nature,  bl'eak  1 
Let  it  be  virtuous,  to  be  obstinate. — 
What  is  that  curt'sy  worth  ?  or  those  doves'  eyes 
Which  can  make  gods  forsworn  : — I  melt,  anc 

am  not 

*  Openly. 
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Of  stronger  earth  than  others.— My  mother  bows; 

As  if  Olympus  to  a  molehill  should 

In  su'ppliuation  nod  :   and  my  y(jung  boy 

Hath  an  aspect  of  intercession,  which 

Great  nature  cries,  Duiij  not, — Let  the  Voices 

Plough  Rome,  and  harrow  Italy  ;   I'll  never 

Be  such  a  gosling^  to  obey  instinct  5   but  stand. 

As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself. 

And  knew  no  other  kin. 

y'lr.  My  lord  and  husband  ! 

Cor,  These  eyes  are  not  the  same  I  wore   in 
Rome. 

Vir.  The  sorrow,  that  delivers  us  thus  chang'd. 
Makes  you  think  so. 

Cor.  Like  a  dull  actor  now, 

I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out. 
Even  to  a  full  disgrace.     Best  of  my  flesh. 
Forgive  my  tyranny  5  but  do  not  say. 
Lor  that,  Forgive  our  Romans.^— O,  a  kiss 
Long  as  my  exile,  sweet  as  my  revenge  ! 
Now^  by  the  jealous  queen  -^  of  heaven,  that  kiss 
I  carried  from  thee,  dear  5  and  my  true  lip 
Hath  virgin'd  it  e'er  since. — You  gods !   I  prate. 
And  tl^emost  noble  mother  of  the  world 
Leave  unsaluted :  Sink,  my  knee,  i'  the  earth  ; 

[lincch. 
Of  thy  deep  duty  more  impression  show 
Than  that  of  common  sons, 

l/'oL  O,  stand  up  bless'd  ! 

Whilst,  with  no  softer  cushion  than  the  flint, 
I  kneel  before  thee  ;  and  unproperly 
Show  duty,  as  mistaken  all  the  while 
Between  the  child  and  parent.  iK/wels, 

Cor.  What  is  this  ? 

your  knees  to  me  ?  to  your  corrected  son  ; 
Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach 
3  A  young  goo^jS.  "*•  Jung. 
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Fillip  the  stars  ;  then  let  the  mutinous  winds 
Strike  the  proud  cedars  'gainst  the  fiery  sun  5 
Murd'ring  impossibility,  to  make 
What  cannot  be^  slight  work.  j 

Vol,  Thou  art  my  warrior  j 

I  holp  to  frame  thee.     Do  you  know  this  lady  ? 

Cor.  The  noble  sister  of  Publicola, 
The  moon  of  Rome  5  chaste  as  the  icicle. 
That's  curded  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow. 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple  :  Dear  Valeria  ! 

Vol.  This  is  a  poor  epitome  of  yours. 
Which  by  the  interpretation  of  full  time 
May  show  like  all  yourself. 

Cor.  The  god  of  soldierSj 

With  the  consent  of  supreme  Jove,  inform 
Thy  thoughts  with  nobleness  3  that  thou  may'st| 

prove 
To  shame  unvulnerable,  and  stick  i*  the  warj^ 
Like  a  great  sea-mark,  standing  every  flaw,  ^ 
And  saving  those  that  eye  thee ! 

Vol.  Your  knee,  sirrah 

Cor.  That*s  my  brave  boy. 

Vol.  Even  he,  your  wife,  this  lady,  and  myself, 
Are  suitors  to  you. 

Cor.  I  beseech  you,  peace  ; 

Or,  if  you'd  ask,  remember  this  before  ,♦ 
The  things,  I  have  forsworn  to  grant,  may  never 
Be  held  by  you  denials.     Do  not  bid  me 
Dismiss  my  soldiers,  or  capitulate 
Again  with  Rome's  mechanicks  : — ^Tell  me  not 
Wherein  I  seem  unnatural  :  Desire  not 
To  allay  my  rages  and  revenges,  with 
Your  colder  reasons » 

Vol  O,  no  more,  no  more  ! 

You  have  said,  you  will  not  grant  us  any  thing  9 
For  we  have  nothing  else  to  ask,  but  that 
s  Gust,  storm. 
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Which  you  deny  already  :  Yet  we  will  ask  5 
That,  if  you  fail  in  our  request,  the  blame 
May  hang  upon  your  hardness :  therefore  hear  us. 
Cor.  Autidius,  and  you  Voices,  mark  5  for  we'll 
Hear   nought    from    Rome    in    private. — Your 
request  ? 
Vol,  Should  we  be  silent  and  not  speak,  our  rai- 
ment. 
And  state  of  bodies  would  bewray^  what  life 
We  have  led  since  thy  exile.  Think  with  tliyself. 
How  more  unfortunate  than  all  living  women 
Are  we  come  hither  :  since  that  thy  sight,  which 

should 
Make  our  eyes  flow  with  joy,  hearts  dance  with 

comforts. 
Constrains  them  weep,  and  shake  with  fear  and 

sorrow ; 
Making  the  mother,  wife,  and  child,  to  see 
The  son,  the  husband,  and  the  father,  tearing 
His  country's  bowels  out.     And  to  poor  we. 
Thine  enmity's  most  capital  :  thou  barr*st  us 
Our  prayers  to  the  gods,  which  is  a  comfort 
That  all  but  we  enjoy  :  For  how  can  we, 
Alas  !  how  can  we  for  our  country  pray. 
Whereto  we  are  bound  5  together  with  thy  victory^ 
Whereto  we  are  bound  ?  Alack  !  or  we  must  lose 
The  country,  our  dear  nurse  5  or  else  thy  person. 
Our  comfort  in  the  country.     We  must  find 
An  evident  calamity,  though  we  had 
Our  wish,  which  side  should  win  :  for  either  thou 
Must,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 
With  manacles  thorough  our  streets,  or  else 
Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin  5 
Aind  bear  the  palm,  for  having  bravely  shed 
Thy  wife  and  children's  blood.     For  myself,  son, 
'  purpose  not  to  wait  on  fortune,  tili 
^  Betray. 
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These  wars  determine: '  if  I  cannot^persnade  thee 

Bather  to  show  a  noble  grace  to  both  parts, 

Than  seek  the  end  of  one,  thou  shalt  i]o  soone? 

March  to  assault  th^r  country,  than  to  tread, 

(Trust  to't,  thou  shak  not,)  on  th}^  mothei-'s  womb, 

lliat  brought  tliee  to  this  world. 
-'¥ir.  Ay,  and  on  mine. 

That  brouglityou  forth  this  boy,  to  keep  your  name 

Living  to  time. 

l^oi'.  He  shall  not  tread  on  me  ; 

I'll  run  away,  till  lam  bigger,  but  then  I'll  fight. 
Cor.  Not  of  a  woman's  tenderness  to  he, 

Reqtiires  nor  child  nor  woman's  face  to  see.     * 

1  have  sat  too  long.  [R/.v'/ig. 

yol.  Nay,  go  not  from  us  thus. 

If  it  were  so,  that  our  request  did  tend 
lo  save  the  Romans,  thereby  to  destroy 
The  Voices  whom  you  serve,  you  might  condemn 
•  us. 

As  poisonou:  of  your  honour  :   No  -,  our  suit 
Is,  that  you  reconcile  them  :  while  the  Voices 
May  say,.  This  mercy  roe  liar e  shoxvd  \  the  Romans, 
Thh  wc  rcicir'd  ;   and  each  in  either  side 
Give  the  all-hail  to  thee,  and  cry.  Be  bles.s'd 
For  mahingup  i his  peace  !  Thou  know'st,  great  son. 
The  end  of  war's  uncertain  ;  but  this  certain. 
That,  if  thou  conquer  Rome,  the  benefit 
Which  thou  shalt  thereby  reap,  is  suchji  name. 
Whose  repetition  will  be  dogg'd  with  curses  5 
Whose  chronicle  thus  writ, — The  man  uas  noble y 
But  idth  his  last  attempt  he  ivip'd  it  out ; 
Desf roved  his  country/  :  and  his  name  remains 
To  (he  ensuing  age^  abhorred.     Speak  to  me,  son  : 
Thou  hast  affected  the  line  strains  ^  of  honour. 
To  imitate  the  graces  of  the  gods  ; 
To  tear  with  thunder  the  wide  cheeks  o'the  ah\      , 
^  Conclude.  ^  The  refinements.  ! 
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And  yet  to  charge  thy  sulphur  with  a  bolt 
That  should  but  rive  an  oak.  Why  do3t  not  speak  ? 
Think*st  thou  it  honourable  for  a  noble  man 
Still  to  remember  wrongs  ? — Daughter,  speak  you : 
He  cares  not  for  your  weeping. — Speak  tlaou,  boy  : 
Perhaps,  thy  childishness  will  move  him  more 
Than  can  our  reasons.— There  is  no  man  in  the 

w^orld, 
]More  bound  to  his  mother  3  yet  here  he  lets  me 

prate 
Like  one  i'  the  stocks.  Thou  hast  never  in  thy  life 
ghow'd  thy  dear  mother  any  courtesy  ; 
When  she  (poor  hen  !)  fond  of  no  second  brood. 
Has  cluck' d  thee  to  the  wars,  and  safely  home, 
Loaden  with  honour.     Say,  my  request's  unjust. 
And  spurn  me  back  :  But,  if  it  be  not  so. 
Thou  art  not  honest  5  and  the  gods  v/ill  plague  thee. 
That  thou  restrain' st  from  me  the  duty,  which 
To  a  mother's  part  belongs. — He  turns  aw\^y  : 
Down,  ladies 3  let  us  shame  him  with  our  knees. 
To  his  surname  Coriclanus  'longs  more  pride. 
Than  pity  to  our  prayers.     Down  3  an  end  : 
This  is  the  last ; — So  we  will  home  to  Rome, 
And  die  among  our  neighbours. — Nay,  behold  us  : 
This  boy,  that  cannot  tell  what  he  would  have. 
But  kneels,  and  holds  up  hands,  for  fellowship. 
Does  reason  our  petition  with  more  strength 
Than  thou  hast  to  deny't. — Come,  let  us  gc  : 
This  fellow  had  a  Volcian  to  his  mother  3 
His  wife  is  in  Corioii,  and  his  child 
Like  him  by  chance : — Yet  give  us  cur  despatcli : 
[  am  hush'd  until  our  city  be  afire, 
^nd  then  I'll  speak  a  little. 
Cor\  O  mother*  mother  I 

[^Holding  Vo  L  u  M  N I A  Bt/  th  1 11  an  d^,  silcn  t . 
iJVhat  have  you  done  ?  Behold,  the  heavens  do  ope^ 

VOL.     VII.  U 
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The  gods  look  down,  and  this  unnatural  scene 
I'hey  laugh  at.     O  my  niother^  mother  !  O  ! 
You  have  won  a  happy  victory  to  Rome  : 
Eut,  for  your  son, — believe  it,  O,  believe  it. 
Most  dangerously  you  have  with  him  prevail'^. 
If  not  most  mortal  to  him.     But,  let  it  come  : — ;• 
Aulidias,  though  1  cannot  make  true  wars, 
I'll  frame  convenient  peace.  Now,  good  Aufidius, 
Were  you  in  my  stead,  say,  would  you  have  heard 
A  mother  less  ?  or  granted  less^  Auiidius  ? 
Jiff.  I  was  mov'd  withal. 
Cur,  I  dare  be  sworn,  you  were : 

And,  sir,  it  is  no  little  thing,  to  make 
Mine  eyes  to  sweat  compassion.     But,  good  sir^ 
What  peace  you'll  make,  advise  me:  For  my  part, 
I'll  not  to  Rome,  I'll  back  with  you  5  and  pray  you, 
Stand  to  me  in  tiiis  cause.- — O  mother  !  wife  ! 
Aufi  I  am  ^ad,  thou  hast  set  thy  mercy  and 
thy  honour 
At  difference  in  thee  :  out  of  that  I'll  work 
M}'^elf  a  former  fortune.  [Jsidc, 

[The  ladies  make  signs  to  Cohiolanus, 
Cor,  Ay,  by  and  by  -, 

[To  Volum:nia,  Virgilia,  S^c, 
But  we  will  drink  *ogether  5  and  you  shall  bear 
A-better  witness  back  than  words,  which  we. 
On  like  conditions,  will  have  counter-scard. 
Come,  enter  with  us.     Ladies,  you  deserve 
To  Jiave  a  temple  built  you  :   all  the  swords 
In  Italy,  and  her  confederate  arms. 
Could  not  have  made  this  peace. 

l^Exemif 
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SCENE  IV, 
ilome.     A  pub  lick  Place, 

Enter  AIenexius  and  Sicixius. 

Men,  See  you  yond'  coign '^  o'tlie  Capitol  :  yond' 
corner  stone  ? 
'  Sic.  Why,  what  of  that  ? 

Men.  If  it  be  possible  for  you  to  displace  it  with 
your  little  finger,  there  is  some  hope  the  ladies  of 
Home,  especially  his  mother,  may  prevail  with 
him.  But  I  say,  there  is  no  hope  in't^  our  throats 
are  sentenced,  and  stay^  upon  execution. 

Sic.  Is't  possible,  that  so  short  a  time  can  alter 
the  condition  of  a  man  ? 

I      Men.  There  is  differency  between  a  grub,  and 
la  butterfly  3  yet  your  butteriiy  was  a  grub.    Tliis 
Marcius '  is  grown  from  man  to  dragon  :  he  has 
wings  ',  he's  more  than  a  creeping  thing. 
I     Sic.  He  loved  his  mother  dearly. 

Men.  So  did  he  me  :  and  he  no  more  remembers 
his  mother  now,  than  an  eight  year  old  horse.  The 
tartness  of  his  face  sours  ripe  grapes.  AMien  he 
walks,  he  moves  like  an  engine,  and  the  ground 
shrinks  before  his  treading.  He  is  able  to  pierce 
a  corslet  with  his  eye  5  talks  like  a  knell,  and  liis 
hum  is  a  battery.  He  sits  in  his  state>-  as  a  thing 
inade^  for  Alexander.  What  he  bids  be  done,  is 
finished  with  his  bidding^.  He  wants  nothinsr  of 
a  god  but  eternity,  and  a  heaven  to  throne  in. 
■   Sic.  Yes,  mercy,  if  you  report  him  truly. 

Men.  I  pahit  him  in  the  character.  Mark  what 
'  V  2 

•  Angle.      '  Stay  but  for  it.     ^  Chair  of  state. 
2  To  resemble. 
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mercy  his  mother  shall  bring  from  him  :  There  is 
no  more  mercy  in  him^,  than  there  is  milk  in  a 
male  tiger  j  that  shall  our  poor  city  find :  and  all 
this  is  'long  of  you. 

Sic,  The  gods  be  good  unto  us  ! 

Men.  Ko,  in  such  a  case  the  gods  will  not  be 
good  unto  us.  When  we  banished  him,  \^^  res- 
pected not  them  :  and,  he  returning  to  break  our 
necks^  they  respect  not  us. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Sir,  if  you'd  save  your  life,  fly  to  your 
house  5 
The  plebeians  have  got  your  fellow-tribune. 
And  hale  him  up  and  down ;  all  swearing,  if 
The  Ptoman  ladies  bring  not  comfort  home^ 
They'll  give  him  death  by  inches. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Sic,  What's  the  news  > 

.  Mess.  Good  news,    good  news ; — ^The  ladies 

have  prevail'd. 
The  Voices  are  dislodg'd,  and  Marcius  gone : 
A  merrier  day  did  never  yet  greet  Rome, 
No,  not  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins. 

>S/c'.  Friend, 

Alt  thou  certain  this  is  true  ?  is  it  most  certain  ?- 

Mess-,  As  certain  as  I  know  the  sun  is  fire  : 
Where  have  you  lurk'd,  that  you  make  doubt  of 

it  ? 
Ne'er  through  an  arch  so  hurried  the  blown  tide. 
As  the  recomforted  through  the  gates.  Why,  hark 

\Tnnnpets  and  Hmithoys  sowided,  and  Drums 
beaten,  all  together.     Shouting  also  xvithin^ 
The  trumpets,  sackbuts,  psalteries,  and  fif^s, 

i 
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Tabors,  and  cymbals,  and  the  shouting  Romans, 
Make  the  sun  dance.     Hark  you  ! 

[Shouting  again. 

Men,  This  is  good  news  : 

1  will  go  meet  the  ladies.     This  Volumnia 
Is  worth  of  consuls,  senators,  patricians, 
A  city  full ;  of  tribunes,  such  as  you, 
A  sea  and  land  full :  You  have  pray'd  well  to-day  5 
This  morning,  for  ten  thousand  of  your  throats 
Td  not  have  given  a  doit.     Hark,  how  they  joy  ! 

l^S/iouling  and  Mu.sick\ 

Sic.  First,  tlie  gods  bless  you  for  their  tidings : 
next. 
Accept  my  thankfulness. 

Me&i.  Sir,  we  have  all 

Great  cause  to  give  great  thanks. 

Sic,  They  are  near  the  city  ? 

Mess.  Almost  at  point  to  enter. 

Sic,  We  will  meet  them. 

And  help  the  joy.  [Going, 

Enter  the  Ladies,  accompanied  hy  Senators,  Patri- 
cians, and.  People.     TJicij  pass  over  the  Stage, 

1  Sen,  Behold  our  patroness,  the  life  of  Rome: 
Call  all  your  tribes  together,  praise  the  gods. 
And  make  triumphant  iii'es ;  strew  flowers  before 

tliem  : 

Unshout  the  noiseHhat  banishM  Marcius, 
RepeaH  Iiira  with  the  welcome  of  his  mother; 
pry, — Welcome,  ladies,  welcome  ! — 

All.  Welcome,  ladies ! 

^^^elcome  ! 

[A  Flourish  xvith  Drums  and  Trumpets, 

[Extujit, 
V  3 
^Recall. 
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SCENE  V. 
Antium.     J  Pub/k'k  Place. 

Enter TujLLu^  Aufidius^  with  Attendants. 

yliff.   Go  tell  the  lords  of  the  city,  I  am  here  : 
Deliver  them  this  paper  :  .having  read  it, 
Kid  them  repair  to  the  market-plaee ;  where  1,  . 
Even  in  theirs  and  in  the  commons'  ears. 
Will  vouch  the  truth  of  it.     Him  I  accuse^ 
The  city  ports  ^  by  tliis  hath  enter' d,  and 
Intends  to  appear  before  the  people,  hoping 
To  purge  himself  with  words  :  Despatch. 

lExcunt  Attendants. 

Enter  Three  Or  Four  Conspirators  of  Auiidius* 
Faction , 

Most  welcome ! 

1  Con,  How  is  it  with  our  general  ? 
■   Af/f.  Even  so^ 

As  with  a  man  by  his  own  alms  empoison'd. 
And  with  his  charity  slain. 

Q  Con.  Most  noble  sir. 

If  you  do  hold  the.  same  intent  wherein 
You  wish'd  us  parties,  we'll  dehver  you 
Of  your  great  danger. 

Jiff,  Sir,  I  cannot  tell  -, 

We  must  proceed,  as  we  do  find  the  people. 

3  Con,  The  people  will  remain  uncertain,  whilst 
'Twixt  you  tliere's  dilierence  ;    but   the  fall  of 

either 
Makes  the  survivor  heir  of  all. 

Anf.  I  know  it  3 

And  my -pretext  to  strike  at  him  admits 
A  good  construction.    1  rais'd  him^  and  I  pawh'd 
5  Gates. 
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Mine  honour  for  his  truth  :  Who  being  so  heigh- 

ten'd. 
He  water'd  his  new  plants  with  dews  of  flattery. 
Seducing  so  my  friend^  :  and,  to  this  end. 
He  bow'd  his  nature^  never  known  before 
But  to  be  rough,  unswayable,  and  free. 

:>  Con,  Sir,  his  stoutness, 
VVlien  he  did  stand  for  consul,  ^\'hich  he  lost 

By  lack  of  stooping, 

.////".  That  I  would  have  spoke  of: 

Being  banish'd  fort,  he  came  unto  my  hearth  3 
Presented  to  my  knife  his  throat  :  J  took  liim  5 
]\Iade  him  joint-servant  with  me  ;    gave  him  way 
In  all  his  own  desires  5   nay,  let  him  choose 
Out  of  my  files,  his  projects  to  accomplish. 
My  best  and  freshest  men  ;  serv'd  his  designments 
In  mine  own  person  ;  holp^'  to  reap  the  fame, 
WJiich  he  did  end  all  his  3    and  took  some  pride 
To  do  myself  this  wrong  r  till,  at  the  hist, 
I  seem'd  liis  follower,  not  partner  5  and 
He  wag'd  me  with  his  countenifnce,"'    as  if 
i  had  been  mercenary. 

1  Con,                           So  he  did^  my  lord  : 
Tlie  army  marvell'd  at  it.     And,  in  the  last, 
When  he  had  carried  Rome  3  and  that  we  look'd 
For  no  less  spoil,  than  gloiy, -- 

Aiif.  There  was  it  ; — 

For  which  my  sinews  shall  be  stretched  upon  him. 
At  a  few  drops  of  women's  rlieam,^^  which  are 
As  cheap  as  Ties,  he  sold  the  blood  and  labour 
Qf  our  great  action  3  Therefore  shall  lie  die. 
And  I'll  renew  me  in  his  tall.     But,  hark  ! 

\^Dru7fiS  and  Ttumjjcts  aound,    lAth  great 
Shoiit.<  of  the  P  cop  I  a. 

1  Con.  Your  native  townyou  enter'd  like  a  post, 

♦  Helpc4.     "7  Thought  nie  rewarded  with  g;:oi  look-i. 
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And  had  no  welcomes  home  5  but  he  returns. 
Splitting  the  air  with  noise. 

2  Con.  And  patient  fools. 
Whose  children  he  hath  slain,  their  base  throats 

tear. 
With  giving  him  glory. 

3  C01K  Therefoie,  at  your  vantage. 
Ere  he  express  himself,  or  move  the  people 
With  what  he  would  say,  let  him  feel  your  sword. 
Which  we  will  second.     When  he  Hes  along. 
After  your  way  his  tale  pronounc'd  shall  bury 
His  reasons  with  his  body. 

Auf\  Say  no  more  ^ 

Here  comes  tjie  lords. 

Enter  the  Lords  of  the  City, 

Lords.  You  are  niost  welcome  home. 

A  if.,  I  have  not  deserved  it, 

But/worthy  lords,  have  you  v/ith  heed  perus'd 
What  I  have  written  to  you  ? 

Lord'S.  We  have. 

1  LorcL  .  And  grieve  to  hear  it. 

What  faults  he  made  before  the  last,  I  think. 
Might  have  found  easy  fines  :  but  there  to  end, 
Vv'liere  he  was  to  begin  3  and  give  away 
'i'he  benefit  of  our  levies,  answering  us 
With  our  own  cliarge  3  *^  making  a  treaty,  where 
There  was  a  yielding  3  This  admits  no  excuse. 

AnJ\  He  approaches,  you  shall  hear  him. 

£/i^er-CouiOLANUs,  with  Drums  and  Colours ;  a 
Croud  ^f  Citizens  with  him. 

Cor.  Hail,  lords  !  I  am  returned  your  soldiery 
No  more  infected  with  my  country'^s  love. 
Than  when  I  parted  hence,  but  still  subsisting 
Und^r  your  great  command.     You  are  to  knpw^ 
9  Rewardinv;;  us  witi:  our  own  cxpeiiccij.. 
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That  prosperously  I  have  attempted,  and 
Witli  bloody  passage,  led  your  wars,  even  to 
The  gates  of  Rome.   Our  spoils  we  have  brought 

home. 
Do  more  than  counterpoise,  a  full  tliird  part. 
The  charges  of  the  action.    We  have  made  peace. 
With  no  less  honour  to  the  Antiates,^ 
Than  shame  to  the  Romans :  And  we  here  deliver, 
Subscrib'd  by  the  consuls  and  patricians, 
Togetlier  with  the  seal  o'the  senate,  what 
We  have  compounded  on, 

A'uf\  Read  it  not,  noble  lords  j 

But  tell  the  traitor,  in  the  highest  degree 
He  hath  abus'd  your  powers. 

Cor.  Traitor  ! — How  now  ? 

Auf\  Ay,  traitor,  Marcius. 

Cor,  Marcius ! 

Auf,  Ay,  Marcius,  Caius  Marcius  ^  Dost  thou 
think 
I'll   grace  thee    with   that  robbery,    thy  stoFa 

name 

Coriolanus  in  Corioli  ? — 
You  lords  and  heads  of  the  state,  perfidiously 
He  has  betray'd  your  business,  and  given  up. 
For  certain  drops  of  salt,^  your  city  Rome 
(I  say,  your  city,)  to  his  wife  and  mother : 
Breaking  his  oath  and  resolution,  like 
A  twist  of  rotten  silk  j  never  admitting 
Counsel  o'the  war  ;  but  at  his  nurse's  tears 
He  whin'd  and  roar'd  away  your  victory  5 
That  pages  blush' d  at  him,  and  men  of  heart 
00k' d  wondering  each  at  other. 

Cor.  Hear'st  thou.  Mars  ? 

Anf.  Name  not  the  god,  thou  boy  of  tears, — 

Cor,  Ha ! 

»  People  of  Antium.      *  Drops  of  tears. 
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Auf,  No  more.  ^ 

Co)\    Measureless   liar,    thou   hast  made  mj 
heart 
Too  great  for  what  contains  it.  Boy  !  O  slave  ! — 
Pardon  me,  lords,  'tis  the  lirst  time  that  ever 
I  was  forc'd  to  scold.  Your  judgments,  my  grave; 

lords/ 
Must  give  this  cur  the  He  :  and  his  own  notion 
(Who  wears  my  stripes  impress' d  on  him  5  that 

must  bear 
My  beating  to  his  grave  ;)  shall  join  to  thrust 
The  lie  unto  him. 

1  Lord,  Peace,  both,  and  hear  me  speak i 
Cor,  Cut  me  to  pieces.  Voices  ,  men  and  lads. 

Stain  all  your  edges  on  me. — Boy  I  False  hound  i 

If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true,  'tis  tliere^       | 

That  like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cote,  I 

Flutter'd  your  voices  in  Corioli  : 

Alone  I  did  it. — Boy  ! 

Aitf.  Why,  noble  lords. 

Will  you  be  put  in  mind  of  his  blind  fortune. 

Which  was  your  shame,  by  this  unholy  braggart 

Tore  your  own  eyes  and  ears  ? 

Con,  Let  him  die  for't.     \_Sci'cral  speah  at  once 
Cit.   [Speaking  pronnscnonslu.']     Tear   him  tc 

pieces,  do  it  presently.     He  killed  my  son  -, — ni) 

daughter  5 — He  killed  my  cousin  Marcus  3 — He 

killed  my  father. — 

2  Lord.  Peace,  ho  ; — no  outrage  ; — peace. 
The  man  is  noble,  and  his  fame  folds  in 
This  orb  o'the  earth.'*     His  last  offence  to  us 
Shall  have  judicious^  hearing. — Stand,  Aufidius, 
And  trouble  not  the  peace. 

Cor,  O;  that  I  had  him, 

3  No  more  than  a  boy  of  tears.     ^  His  fame  ovcM-sprcads 
tlic  world.  5  Judicial, 
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AVith  six  Aufidiuses^  or  more,  his  tribe. 
To  use  my  lawful  sword  ! 

^rf*  Insolent  villain  ! 

Con.  Kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill  him. 

[x\uFiDius  and  the  Conspirators  drarc,  and 
/:/// CoPwiOLAXus,  xokofalUy  and  Avvi- 
Dius  6'tand,s  on  h'un. 
Lords.  Hold,  hold,  hold,  hold. 

All/,  My  noble  masters,  hear  me  speak. 

1  Lord.  O  Tulliis,— 

2  Lord.  Thou  hast  done  a  deed  whereat  valour 

will  weep. 

3  Lord.  Tread  not  upon  him. — Masters  all,  be 

quiet  5 
put  up  your  swords. 

Auf.  My  lords,  when  you  shall  know  (as  in 
this  rage, 
ProvokM  by  him,  you  cannot,)  the  great  danger 
Which  this  man's  life  did  owe  yon,  youli  rejoice 
That  he  is  thus  cut  off.     Please  it  your  honours 
To  call  me  to  your  senate,  I'll  deliver 
Myself  your  loyal  servant,  or  endure 
Your  heaviest  censure. 

1  LjQrd.  Bear  from  hence  his  body, 

fAnd  mourn  you  for  him  :  let  him  be  regarded 
As  the  most  noble  corse,  that  ever  herald 
Did  follow  to  his  urn. 

-  Lord.  His  own  impatience 

Takes  from  Aufidius  a  great  part  of  blame. 
Let's  make  the  best  of  it. 

^Hf'  My  rage  is  gone. 

And  I  am  struck  with  sorrow. — 1  ake  him  up  : 
Help,  three  o'the  chiefest  soldiers  -,  I'll  be  one.-— 

.^at  thou  the  drum,  that  it  speak  mournfully  : 
Trail  your  steel  pikes.— Though  in  this  city  he 
Hath  widow'd  and  unchilded  many  a  one. 
Which  to  this  hour  bewail  the  injury^ 
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Yet  he  shall  have  a  noble  memory,  ^'-— 
Assist.      \Exainty  hearing  the  body  of  Coriola- 
Nus.     A  dead  March  sounded. 

*  Memorial. 


The  tragedy  of  Coriolanus  Is  one  of  the  most  amusing 
of  our  author's  performances.  The  old  man's  merriment 
in  Menenius  ;  the  lofty  lady's  dignity  in  Volumnia  ;  the 
bridal  modesty  in  Virgilia ;  the  patrician  and  military 
haughtiness  in  Coriolanus  ;  the  plebeian  malignity  and 
tribunitian  insolence  in  Brutus  and  Sicijiius,  make  a  very 
pleasing  and  interesting  variety  ;  and  the  various  revolu- 
tions of  the  hero's  fortune  till  the  mind  with  anxious 
curiosity.  There  is,  perhaps,  too  much  bustle  in  the  first 
Act,  and  too  little  in  the  last.     Johnson. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.     Rome.     A  Sheet. 

Enter   Flavius,  Marullus,  and  a  Rabble  of 
Citizens. 

Flavins^ 

1 1 ENCE  ;  iiome^  you  Idle  creatures,  get  you  home  j 

Is  this  a  holiday  ?  What !   know  you  not, 

'Being  mechanical,  you  ought  not  walk. 

Upon  a  labouring  day,  without  the  sign 

Of  your  profession  ? — Speak,  what  trade  art  thou  ^ ' 

1  Cit,  Why,  sir,  a  carpenter. 

Mor.  Where  is  thy  leather  apron,  and  thy  rule  ? 
What  dost  thou  with  thy  best  apparel  on  r — 
You,  sir  3  what  trade  are  you  ? 

2  Clf.  Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  workman, 
I  am  bat,  as  you  would  say,  a  cobler. 

Mar.  But  \\  hat  trade  art  thou  ?  Answer  me  di- 
rectly. 

2  Clt,  A  trade,  sir,  that,  Ihope,  I  may  use 
with  a  safe  conscience  3  which  is,  indeed,  sir,  a 
mender  of  bad  seals. 

Mar,  What  trade,  thou  knave  5  thou  naughty 
knave,  what  trade  ? 

'2  Cit,  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  be  not  out  with 
me  :  yet,  if  you  be  out,    sir,  I  can  mend  you. 

M(ir.  W^hat  meanest  thou  by  that  ?  Mend  me, 
thou  saucy  fellow  ? 
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52  Cit,  Why,  sir^  cobble  you, 

Flav.  Thou  art  a  cobler,  art  thou  ? 

2  Cit,  Truly,  sir,  all  that  I  live  by  is,  with  the 
awl :  I  meddle  with  no  tradesman's  matters,  nor 
women's  matters,  but  with  awl.  I  am,  indeed^  sir, 
a  surgeon  to  old  shoes  ;  when  they  are  in  great 
danger,  I  recover  them.  As  proper  men  as  ever 
trod  upon  neats-leather,  have  gone  upon  my 
handy- work. 

Flav.  But  wherefore  art  not  in  thy  shop  to-day  ? 
Why  dost  thou  lead  these  men  about  the  streets  f 

2  Cit,  Truly,  sir,  to  wear  out  their  shoes,  to  ^t 
myself  into  more  work.  But,  indeed,  sir,  we 
make  holiday,  to  see  Csesar,  and  to  rejoice  in  his 
triumph. 

Mar.  Wherefore  rejoice  ?  What  conquest  brings 
he  horiie  ? 
What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Rome, 
To  grace  in  captive  bonds  his  chariot  wheels  ? 
You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  senseless 

things  ! 
O,  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Rome, 
Knew  you  not  Pompey  ?  Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  climb'd  up  to  walls  and  battlements. 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops. 
Your  infants  in  your  arms,  and  there  have  sat 
The  live-long  day,  with  patient  expectation. 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome ; 
And  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear. 
Have  you  not  made  an  universal  shout. 
That  Tyber  trembled  underneath  her  banks. 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds. 
Made  in  her  concave  shores  ? 
And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire  ?* 
And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday  ? 
And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way. 
That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey's  blood  ? 
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Be  gone ; 

Run  to  your  bouses,  fall  upon  your  knees. 
Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague 
That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude. 
.  J: lav.  Go,  go,  good  countrymen,  and,  for  tliis 

fault. 
Assemble  all  the  poor  men  of  your  sort  ^ ' 
Praw  them  to  Tyber  banks,  and  weep  your  tears 
Into  the  channel,  till  the  lowest  stream 
po  kiss  the  most  exalted  shores  of  all. 

[Exeimt  Citizens. 
iSee,  whe'r^  their  basest  metal  be  not  mov'dj 
They,  vanish  tongue-tied  in  their  guiltiness. 
Go  you  down  that  way  towards  tlie  Capital ;    * 
fhis  way  will  1 :  Disrobe  the  images, 
Jf  you  do  find  th^m  deck'd  with  ceremonies.^ 

Mar.  May  we  do  so? 
You  know,  it  is  tlie  feast  of  Lupercal. 

}'li\v.  It  is  no  mattery  let  no  images 
!jBe  hung  with  Caesar's  trophies.    I'll  about. 
And  drive  away  the  vulgar  from  the  streets  : 
So  do  you  too,  where  you'  pert:eive  them  thick. 
Ihese    growing    feathers   pluck'd  from   Caesar's 

wing, 
V/ill  make  him  dy  an  ordinary  pitch  ; 
Who  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men, 
Aiid  keep  us  all  in  servile  feariulness.       [^Exeunt. 

^  Rank.  2  Whetljcr- 

3  Hor4orary  orniimcnts ;   tokeui  of  respect* 


X  3 
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SCENE  IL 

The  same,    A  publkk  Place. 

Enter,  in  Procession,  uith  Mxtskli,  CxsAu  ;  Av^ 
TON  Y ijor  the  course  ;  Calpii UK xia^  Portia, 
Decius,  GiCKiio,  BiiuTus,  Cassius,  and 
Casca,  a  great  Croud  JhUouing,  among  them  a 
Soothsayer. 

CiVS,  Calphurnia, — 

Casca.  Pcacc^  ho !  Caesar  speaks^ 

\^Mus}ck  ceases. 

C-.rs^  Calphurnia^ — 

Cat.  Here,  my  lord. 

Cu's,  Stanci  you  directly  in  Antonius'  way. 
When  he  doth  run  his  course. ■*■ — Antonius. 

Jut.  Crxsar^  my  lord. 

Cavs,  Forget  not^  in  your  speed,  Antonius, 
To  touch  Calphurnia  :   for  our  elders  say. 
The  barren,  touched  in  this  holy  chase. 
Shake  off  their  steril  curse. 

Ant.  I  shall  remember  : 

When  Caesar  says^  Do  this,  it  is  perform'd. 

Cics.  Set  on  3  and  leave  no  ceremony  out. 

{_Muskk, 

Sooth.  Caesar. 

Ca:s.  Ha  !  who  calls  ? 

Casca,  Bid  every  noise  be  still : — Peace  yet  again, 

[^Muskk  ceases. 

Cans.  Who  is  it  in  the  press,^  that  calls  on  me  ? 
I  hear  a  tongue,  shriller  than  all  the  musick, 
Cry^  Caesar  :  Speak  j  Caesar  is  turn'd  to  hear. 

ISooth,  Beware  the  ides  of  March. 

Cot.v.  What  man  is  that! 

^  A  cc  remony  observed  at  the  feast  of  Lupercalia. 
5  Croud, 
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Bni,  A  soothsayer,  bids  you  beware  the  ides  of 

March. 
Ctrs,  Set  him  before  me^  let  me  see  his  face. 
Cas.  Fellow,  come  from  the  throng !  Look  upon 

Caesar, 
Cces,  What  says't  thou  to  me  now  ?  Spc  ak  once 

again. 
Sooth.  Beware  the  ides  of  March. 
Cccs.  He  is  a  dreamer  5  let  us  leave  him: — pass. 
[Se7i?iefJ^    Exeunt  all  Ijut  Bru.  and  Cas* 
'  Cas,  Will  you  go  see  the  order  of  the  course  ? 
Bra.  Not  I. 
Cas.  I  pray  you,  do. 

Bfif,  I  am  not  gamesome  :  I  do  lack  some  part 
Of  that  quick  spirit  that  is  in  Antony. 
Let  me  not  hinder,  Cassius,  your  desires ; 
Til  leave  you. 

Cas.  Brutus,  1  do  observe  you  now  of  late : 
I  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleuess. 
And  show  of  love,  as  I  was  wont  tcfhave: 
You  bear  too  stubborn  and  too  strange  a  hand 
Ov^r  your  friend  that  loves  you. 

Bru,  Cassius, 

Be  not  deceiv'd  :  if  I  have  veil'd  my  look, 
I  turn  the  trouble  of  my  coun.tenance 
Merely  upon  myself.    Vexed  I  am. 
Of  late,  with  passions  of  some  diflerence^ 
Conceptions  only  proper  to  myself, 
Wliich  give  some  soil,  perhaps  to  my  behaviours : 
But  let  not  therefore  my  good  friends  be  griev'd  5 
(Among  which  number,  Cassius,  be  you  one  3) 
Kor  construe  any  farther  my  neglect. 
Than  that  poor  Brutus,  with  himself  at  war,    ^ 
Forgets  the  shows  of  love  to  other  men. 

Cas.  Then,  Brutus,  I  have  much  mistook  your 
passion,*^ 
♦  Flourish  of  instruments!    7  The  nature  of  your  feelings. 
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By  means  whereof,  this  breast  of  mine  hath  buried 
Thoughts  of  great  value,  worthy  cogitations. 
Tell  me,  good  Brutus,  can  you  see  your  face  ? 

Bru    No,  Cassius  :  for  the  eye  sees  not  itself^ 
But  by  reflection,  by  some  other  things, 

Cas,  'Tis  just:  ^  \ 

And  it  is  very  much  lamented,  Brutus, 
That  you  have  no  such  mirrors,  as  will  turn 
Your  hidden  worthiness  into  your  eye. 
That  you  might  see  your  shadow.    I  have  heard^ 
Where  many  of  the  best  respect  in  Rome, 
(Except  immortal  Caesar,)  speaking  of  Brutus, 
And  groaning  underneath  this  age's  yoke. 
Have  wish'd  mat  noble  Brutus  had  his  eyes. 

Bru,  Into  what  dangers  would  you  lead  me, 
Cassius, 
That  you  would  have  me  seek  into  myself 
yor  that  which  is  not  in  me  ? 

Cas.  Therefore,  good  Brutus,  be  prepar'd  to  hear: 
And,  since  you  know  you  cannot  see  yourself 
So  well  as  by  reflection,  I,  your  glass,     ' 
Will  modestly  discover  to  yourself 
That  of  yourself  which  you  yet  know. not  of. 
And  be  not  jealous  of  me,  gentle  Brutus  ; 
Were  i  a  common  laugher,  or  did  use 
To  stale ^  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
To  every  new  protester  -,  if  you  know 
That  I  do  fawn  on  men,  and  hug  them  hard. 
And  after  scandal  them ;  or  if  you  know 
That  I  profess  myself  in  banqueting 
To  all  the  rout,  then  hold  me  dangerous. 

\_Fiourish  and  Shout, 

Bru,  What  means  tliis  shouting  ?  I  do  fear^  the 
people 
Choose  Csesai  for  their  king. 

Cay.  Ay^  do  you  fear  it  ? 

'  Allure. 


Tben  must  I  think  you  would  not  have  it  so. 

Brif.  1  would  not,  Cassius  5  yet  I  love  him  well  :— 
But  wherefore  do  you  hold  me  here  so  long? 
What  is  it  that  ycu  would  impart  to  me  ? 
If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good. 
Set  honour  m  one  eye,  and  death  i'  the  other^ 
And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently  :  , 

For,  let  the  gods  so  speed  me,  as  I  love 
The  name  ot  honour  more  than  I  fear  death. 

€as,  I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Bruta5j> 
As  v/ell  as  I  do  know  your  oiltward  favour. 
WeB,  honcTur  is  the  subject  of  my  story. — 
I  cannot  tell,  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life  y  but,  for  my  single  self> 
I  hid  as  Kef  not  be,  as  live  to  be  - 

In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 
I  was  born  free  as  C^sar  -,  so  were  you  : 
We  both  have  fed  as  well  5  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold,  as  well  as  he. 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty '^  day. 
The  troubled  Tyber  chafing  with  her  shores> 
Csesar  said  to  me^  Dar'st  thov,  Cassius,  noxo 
Lap  in  with  m^into  this  an^nj  fioixl, 
And  smm  to  ijondcr  point  'r^    Upon  Uie  word* 
Accouter'd  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in. 
And  bade  him  follow  :  so,  indeed,  he  did. 
T\\Q  torrent  roar'd  ;  and  we  did  buffet  it     . 
With  lusty  sinews  j  throwing  it  aside 
And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy. 
But  ere  v/e  could  arrive  the  point  proposed, 
C;*^sar  cry'd,  Hdp  /;/r,  Cassius,  or  I  sink, 
I,  as  iEneas,  our  great  ancestor^ 
Did  from,  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder 
llie  old  Anchises  bear,  so,  from  the  waves  of  Tyber 
Did  I  the  tired  Caesar :  And  this  man 
[$  ziow  become  u  god ;  and  Cassius  is 
'■-'  Windy. 
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A  wretched  creature^  and  must  bend  his  body,      ' 
If  Caesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him,  ^ 

He  had  a  fe\'er  when  he  was  in  Spain,  B 

And,  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark  ^ 

How  he  did  shake:    'tis  true,  this  god  did  shake  1 
His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly  ;  If 

And  that  saiiie  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  tlie  world!  ^ 
Did  lose  his  lustre  :   I  did  hear  him  groan  :  ^( 

Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Roman  1 
Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books  1 
Alas  !  it  cried.  Give  me  some  drink,  Titinius,         i 
As  a  sick  girl.    Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 
A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  ^  should  \ 

So  get  tiie  start  of  the  majestick  world,  \ 

And  bear  the  palm  alone.  [Shout.   Flourish] 

Bru.  Another  general  shout !  1 

I  do  believe,  that  these  applauses  are  I 

For  some  new  honours  that  are  heap'd  on  Qxsar  I 

Cas,  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow!  1 
world. 
Like  a- Colossus  ;  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about  8 

To  lind  ourselves  dishonourable  graves. 
Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates  : 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars. 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 
Brutus,  and  Caesar :  What  should  be  in  that  Cassai  1 
Why  siiould  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yourti 
Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name  j 
Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  month  as  well ; 
Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy  y   conjure  them, 
Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Caesar.  [Shou  A 
Now  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once,  ^' 

Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed, 
That  he  is  grown  so  great?  Age,  thou  art  sham'cl 
Home,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods!  A 
*  U'cniperameiitj  constitution.  f 
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vVhen  went  there  by  an  age^,  since  the  great  fiood^^ 
.^ut  it  was  fam'd  with  more  than  with  one  man  ? 
^Vhen  could  they  say^,  till  now^  that  talk'd  of  Rome, 
piat  her  wide  walks  encompass'd  but  one  man  ? 
kow  is  it  Rome  indeed,  and  room  enough^ 
^hen  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man. 
>!  you  and  I  have  heard  our  father's  say, 

fhere  was  a  Brutus^  once,  that  would  have  brook'd 
he  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome, 
!\s  easily  as  'a  king. 

Brti.  That  you  do  love  me,  I  am  nothing  jealous  j 
^Vhat  yPU  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim  3^ 
Flow  I  have  thought  of  this,  and  of  these  times, 
f  shall  recount  hereafter  3  for  this  present, 
would  not,  so  with  love  I  might  entreat  you^ 
c  any  further  mov'd.    What  you  h.ave  said, 
I  will  consider  :  what  you  have  to  say, 
[  will  with  patience  hear :  and  find  a  time 
f3oth  meet  to  Iiear,  and  answer,  such  high  things. 
Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  chew-^  upon  this  -, 
Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager^, 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome 
Jnder  these  hard  conditions  as  tliis  time 
s  like  to  lay  upon  xu. 

Cas.  I  am  glad,  that  my  weak  words 
tiave  struck  but  this  much  show  of  fire  from  Brutus , 

lie-enter  Cesar,  and  his  Train. 

Brv.  The  games aredone,  and  Cresaris  returning. 

Cas.  As  they  pass  by,  pluck  Casca,  by  the  sleeve; 
^nd'  he  will  after  hrs  sour  f^ishion,  tell  you   . 
What  hath  proceeded,  worthy  note,  to-day. 

Bfn.  1  will  do  so  :— But,  look  you,  Cass i us, 
The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Caesar's  brow^ 
^nd  all  the  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train  : 
palphurnia's  clieek  is  pale  ;  and  Cicero 
\-  Luc!i:ijk?iius  ^rxMuz.        3  Cucss.  ■      ^Ruminate. 
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Looks  with  such  ferret  ^  and  such  fiery  eyes. 

As  we  have  seen  him  in  the  Capitol, 

Being  cross'd  in  conference  by  some  senators. 

Can,  Casca  will  tell  us  what  the  matter  is. 

Cijes,  Antonius. 

Ant.  C^sar. 

CcEs.  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fatj 
Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  ,as  sleep  o' nights : 
Yond'  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look  ; 
He  thinks  too  much  :  such  men  are  dangerous. 

Ant,  Fear  him  not,  Caesar,  he's  not  dangerous 5 
He  is  a  noble  Roman,  and  well  given. 

Cics,  'Would  he  were  fatter  : — But  I  fear  hia 
not : 
Yet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
J  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.    He  reads  much 
He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds. of  men  :  he  loves  no  plays^ 
As  thou  dost,  Antony  ;  he  hears  no  mui^ick  : 
Seldom  he  smiles ;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort. 
As  if  he  mock'd  himself,  and  scorn  d  his  spirit 
That  could  be  mov'd  to  smile  at  any  thing. 
Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  lieart's  ease. 
Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves ; 
And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous. 
I  ratlier  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  fear'd. 
Than  what  I  fear,  for  always  I  am  Caesar. 
Come  on  my  right  hand,  for  this  ear  is  deaf. 
And  tell  me  truly  vv'hat  thou  think' st  of  him. 

[Exeunt  Ci-ESAR  and  his  Train.    Casca  stay^ 
behind, 

Casca.  You  pulVd  me  by  the  cloak  3    Would 
you  speak  with  me  ? 

Bru,  Ay,  Casca  >  tell  us  wliat  bath  chanc'd  to 
day, 

5  A  ferret  has  red  eyes. 
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That  Caesar  looks  so  sad. 

Casca.  Why  you  were  with  him^  were  you  not  ? 

Bru,  I  should  not  then  ask  Casca  what  hath 
chanc'd. 

Casca,  Why,  there  was  a  crown  offer'd  him : 
land  being  offered  him,  he  put  it  by  with  the  back 
0f  his  hand^  thus  5  and  then  the  people  fell  a* 
shouting. 

Bru,  What  was  the  second  noise  for  ? 

Casca,  Why,  for  that  too. 

Cas,  They  shouted  thrice  5  What  was  the  last 
cry  for  ? 

Ca^cflr.  Why,  for  that  too. 

Bru,  Was  the  crown  offer'd  him  thrice? 

Casca,  Ay,  marry,  was't,  and  he  put  it  by 
hrice,  every  time  gentler  than  other  5  and  at  every 
cutting  by,  mine  honest  neighbours  shouted. 

Cas,  Who  offered  him  the  crown  ? 

Casca,  Why,  Antony. 

Bru,  Tell  us  the  manner  of  it,  gentle  Casca. 

Casca,  I  can  as  well  be  hanged,  as  tell  the  man- 
er  of  it:  it  was  mere  foolery.  1  did  not  mark  it. 
saw  Mark  Antony  oil"er  him  a  crown; — ^yet  'twas 
^t  a  crown  neitlier,  'twas  one  of  these  coronets  ^ 
-and,  as  I  told  you,  he  put  it  by  once ;  but,  for 
1  tliat,  to  my  thinking,  he  would  fain  have  had 
!.    Then  he  offered  it  to  him  again  j  then  he  put 

by  again  :  but,  to  my  thinking,  he  was  very 
ath  to  lay  his  lingers  off  it.    And  then  he  oltcred 

the  third  time  ;    he  put  it  the  third  time  by : 

d  still  as  he  refused  it,  the  rabblement  hooted, 

d  clapped  their  chopped  hands,  and  threw  up 

3ir  sweaty  night-caps,  and  uttered  such  a  deal 

stinking  breath   because  Caesar  refused   the 

)wn,  tliat  it  had  almost  choked  Caesar ,    for  he 

ooned,  and  feli  down  at  it :   And  for  n»ine  owa 

VOL,  VJLI.  % 
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part,,  I  durst  not  laugh,  for  fear  of  opening  my 
lips,  and  receiving  the  bad  air. 

Cas.  But,  soft,  I  pray  you  :    What  ?  did  Caesar 
swoon  ? 

Case  a.  He  fell  down  in  the  market-place^  an^ 
foamed  at  mouth,  and  was  speechless. 

Bni.  'Tis  very  like :  he  hath  the  falling-sickness, 

Cos.  No,  Caesar  hath  it  not  5  but  you,  and  I, 
And  honest  Casca,  we  have  the  falling-sickness. 

Casca.    I  know  not   what  you  mean  by  that ; 
but,  I  am  sure,   Caesar  fell  down.    If  the  tag-rag 
people  did  not  clap  him,  and  hiss  him,  according! 
as  he  pleased,  and  displeased  them,   as  they  use  to 
do  the  players  in  the  theatre,  I  am  no  true  ^  man. 

Bru,  What  said  he,  when  he  came  unto  himself? 

Casca.  Marry,  before  he  fell  down,  when  he 
perceiv'd  the  common  herd  was  glad  he  refused 
the  crown,  he  plucked ^  me  ope  his  doublet,  andl 
offered  them  his  throat  to  cut. — An  I  had  been  aj 
man  of  any  occupation,*'  if  I  would  not  have  taken 
him  at  a  word,  I  would  I  might  go  to  hell  amongi 
the  rogues  :— and  so  he  fell.  When  he  came  td 
himself  again,  he  said.  If  he  had  done,  or  said  anyj 
thing  amiss,  he  desired  their  worships  to  think 
was  his  infirmity.  Three  or  four  wenches,  wherq 
I  stood,  cried,  Alas,  good  soul  I — and  forgave  him 
with  all  their  hearts  :  But  there's  no  heed  to  be 
taken  of  them  ;  if  Caesar  had  stabbed  their  mo-| 
thers,  they  would  have  done  no  less. 

Brif.  And  after  that,  he  came,  thus  sad,  away 

Casca.  Ay. 

Cas,  Did  Cicero  say  any  thing  ? 

Cased,  Ay,  he  spoke  Gpeek. 

CV-y. "To  what  effect  ?        ,     ' 
'   Casca]  Nay,  an  I  tell  you  that,  I'll  ne'er  lool 
yoti-i'  the 'face  again  :   But  those,*  that  miderstoo 
^iioncst.  ^    7  A  inethanick;  •  •  ' 
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hjm>  smiled  at  one  another,  and  shook  their  headsj 
but,  for  mine  own  part,  it  was  Greek  to  me.  I 
•  could  tell  you  more  news  too  :  Marullus  and  Fla- 
vius,  for  pulling  scarfs  off  Caesar's  images,  are  put 
to  silence.  Fare  you  well.  There  was  more 
foolery  yet,  if  I  could  remember  it. 

Ca.s,  Will  you  sup  with  me  to-night,  Casca  ? 

Casca.  No,  I  am  promised  forth. 

Cas\  Will  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow  ? 

Casca.  Ay,   if  I  be  alive,   and  your  mind  hold, 
and  your  dinner  worth  the  eating. 

Ca.s\  Good  5  I  will  expect  you. 

Casca.  Do  so  :  Farewell,  both.      [E.nV  Casca. 

Bni.-  What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to  be  ? 
He  was  quick  mettle,  when  he  went  to  school, 
'     Cas.  So  is  he  now,  in  execution 
Of  any  bold  or  noble  enterprize. 
However  he  puts  on  this  tardy  form. 
This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  good  wit. 
Which  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words 
With  better  appetite. 

Bra.  And  so  it  is.    For  this  time  I  will  leave 
you  : 
To-morrow,  if  you  please  to  speak  with  me, 
I  will  come  home  to  you  3  or,  if  you  will. 
Come  home  with  me,  and  I  will  w^ait  for  you. 

Cas,  I  will  do  so  : — till  tlien,  tliink  of  the  world. 

\_E;vlf  BllUTUS. 

Well,  Brutus,  thou  art  noble  5  yet,  I  see. 
Thy  honourable  metal  may  be  wrought 
FYom.  that  it  is  dispos'd;^  Therefore  'tis  meet 
That  noble  minds,  keep  ever  with  their  likes  : 
For  who  so  firm,  that  cannot  be  seduc'd  ? 
Caesar  doUi  bear  me  hard  3'^  but  he  loves  Brutus : 
If  I  were  Brutus  now,  and  he  were  Cassius, 

y  2 
^  Disposed  to.        9  Has  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  me. 
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He  should  not  humour '  me.     I  will  this  night. 

In  several  hands,  in  at  his  windows  throw. 

As  if  they  came  from  several  citizens. 

Writings  all  tending  to  the  great  opinion 

That  Rome  holds  of  his  name ;  wherein  obscarelyih 

Caesar's  ambition  shall  be  glanced  at  : 

And,  after  this,  let  Caesar  seat  him  sure ; 

For  we  will  shake  him,  or  worse  days  endure. 

lExitM 
1^ 


SCENE  III. 

The  same,    A  Street, 

Thunder  and  Lightning.    Enter ^  from  O'p'posite  sides ^ 
Casca,  mth  his  sword  drawn ^  and  Cickro. 

Cic,  Good  even,  Casca:    Brought  you  Caesar 
home  ?  * 
Why  are  you  breathless  ?  and  why  stare  you  so  ? 

Casca.  Are  not  you  mov'd,  when  all  the  sway 
of  earth 
Shakes,  like  a  thing  unfirm  ?  O  Cicero, 
I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  riv'd  the  knotty  oaks  -,  and  I  have  seen 
The  ambitious  ocean  swell,  and  rage,  and  foam. 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threat' ning  clouds  : 
But  never  till  to-night,  never  till  now. 
Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fire. 
Either  there  is  a  civil  strife  in  heaven  ; 
Or  else  the  world,  too  saucy  with  the  gods^ 
Incenses  them  to  send  destruction. 

Cic.  Why,  saw  you  any  thing  more  wonderful  ?  j 

Casca,  A  common  slave  (you  know  him  well 
by  sight,) 
Held  up  his  left  hand,  which  did  flame,  and  bura 
»  Cajole.        ^  Did  you  attend  Caesar  home  ? 
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ike  twenty  torches  join'd ;  and  yet  his  hand, 

^ot  sensible  of  fire,  remain'd  unscorch'd. 

besides,  (I  have  not  since  put  up  my  sword,) 

Igainst  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion, 

yiio  glar'd  upon  me^  and  went  surly  by, 

V^ithout  annoying  me  :  And  there  were  drawn 

^pon  a  heap  a  hundred  ghastly  women, 

ransform'd  witli  their  fear;  who  swore,  they  saw 

len,  all  in  fire,  walk  up  and  down  the  streets. 

nd,  yesterday,  the  bird  of  night  did  sit, 

ven  at  noon-day,  upon  the  market-place, 

ooting,  and  shrieking.    When  these  prodigies 

o  so  conjointly  meet,  let  not  men  say, 

hese  are  their  reasons, — Theij  are  natural; 

)r,  I  believe  they  are  portentous  tilings 

nto  tlie  climate  that  they  point  upon, 

Ck.  Indeed,  it  is  a  strange-disposed  time : 

It  men  may  construe  things  after  their  fashion, 

ean^  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  themselves. 

)mes  Caesar  to  the  Capitol  to-morrow  ? 

Casta,  He  doth  j  for  he  did  bid  Antonius 

nd  word  to  you,  he  would  b^  there  to-morrow^ 

Ck.  Good  night  tlien,  Casca  :  this  disturbed  sky 

not  to  walk  iij. 

Vasea,  Farewell,  Cicero. 

[Exit  CXCEKO. 

I.  Enter  Cassius, 

7(7.y.  Who's  there? 

Zasca,  A  Roman. 

~'as,  Casca,  by  your  voice, 

^.aaca.  Your  ear  is  good.     Cassius,  what  night 

is  this  ? 
las.  A  very  pleasing  night  to  honest  men. 
Mii(;a,  Who  ever  knew  the  heavens  menace  so  ? 
Y  3 
«  Fmirely, 
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Cas.  Those,  that  have  known  the  earth  so  full! 

of  faults. 
For  my  part,  I  have  walk'd  about  the  streets, 
Submitthig  me  unto  the  perilous  night ; 
And,  thus  unbraced,  Casca,  as  you  see. 
Have  barVl  my  bosom  to  the  thunder-stone  :  ^ 
And,  when  the  cross  blue  lightning  seem'd  to  open 
The  breast  of  heaven,  I  did  present  myself 
Even  in  the  aim  and  very  flash  of  it. 

Casca.  But  wherefore  did  you  so  much  tempi 

the  heavens  ? 
It  ift  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and%emble. 
When  the  most  mighty  gods,  by  tokens,  send 
Sucli  dreadfid  heralds  to  astonish  us. 

CVm".  You  are  dull,  Casca  3   and  those  sparks  oi 

life 
That  should  be  in  a  Roman,  you  do  want, 
Or  else  you  use  not:   You  look  pale,  and  gaze. 
And  put  on  fear,  and  cast  yourself  in  wonder. 
To  see  the  strange  impatience  of  the  heavens  : 
Eut  if  you  \^ould  consider  the  true  cause. 
Why  all  these  tires,  why  all  these  ghding  ghosts. 
Why  birds,  and  beasts,  from  quality  and  kind  3^* 
Why  old  men  fools,  and  children  calculate  5 
Why  all  these  things  change,  from  their  ordinance 
Their  natures  and  pre-formed  faculties. 
To  monstrous  quality  3   why,  you  shall  find. 
That  heaven  hath  infus'd  them  with  these  spirits. 
To  make  them  instruments  of  fear,  and  warning. 
Unto  some  monstrous  state.    Now  could  1,  Casca 
Name  to  thee  a  man  most  like  this  dreadful  night  j 
That,  tiiunders,  lightens,,  opens  graves,  and  roars 
As  doth  the  lion  in  the  Capitol  : 
A  man  no  mightier  than  thyself,  or  me, 
In  personal  action  3  yet  prodigious  ^  grown^ 

4  Bolt.     5  Why'they  deviate  from  quality  and  nature, 
^  Portentous, 
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And  fearful,  as  these  strange  eruptions  are. 

Ca6ca,  'Tis  Caesar  that  you  mean  :  Is  it  not> 

Cassius  ? 
Gas.  Let  it  be  who  it  is :  for  Romans  now 
Have  thewes'?  and  hmbs  like  to  their  ancestors; 
But,^  woe  the  while  !  our  fathers'  minds  are  dead, 
Ar\d  we  are  govern'd  with  pur  mothers'  spirits  3 
Our  yoke  and  sufferance  show  us  womanish. 

Ca.sca,  Indeed,  they  say^  the  senators  to-morrow 
Me^iri  to  establish  Caesar  as  a  king  : 
And  he  shall  wear  his  crown  by  sea^  and  land. 
In  every  place,  save  here  in  Ital3\ 

Cas.  I  know  where  I  will  wear  this  dagger  then ; 
Cassius  from  bondage  will  deliver  Cassius : 
Therein,  yc  gods,  you  make  the  weak  most  strong  3 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  tyrants  do  defeat  : 
jVor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass, 
Nor  airless  dungeon,  .nor  strong  links  of  iroiy 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit  5 
But  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars, 
Nevei^  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself. 
If  I  know  this,  know  all  the  world  besides. 
That  part  of  tyranny,  that  I  do  bear, 
I  can  shake  off  at  pleasure. 

Casca.  So  can  I : 

So  every  bondman  in  his  o\^'n  hand  bears 
The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity. 

Cas,  And  why  should  Cjjesar  be  a  tyrant  then  ? 
Poor  man  !  I  know,  he  would  not  be  a  wolf. 
But  that  he  sees  the  Romans  are  but  sheep  : 
He  were  no- lion,  were  not  Romans  hinds. ^ 
Those  that  with  haste  will  make  a  mighty  fire, 
Begui  it  with  weak  straws  :  What  Uash  is  Rome, 
What  rubbish,  and  wiiat  offd,  when  it  serves 
For  the  base  matter  to  illuminate 
So  vile  a  thing  as  Caesar  ?  But,  O,  grief! 
7  Mubclcs,  s  Deer, 
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Where  hast  thou  led  me  ?  I,  perhaps,  speak  this 
Before  a  willing  bondman :  then  I  know 
My  answer  must  be  made  :  But  I  am  arm'd. 
And  dangers  are  to  me  indifferent. 

Casca.  You  speak  to  Casca;  and  to  such  a  nian^ 
That  is  no  fleering  tell-tale.    Hold*>  my  hand: 
Be  factious  ^  for  redress  of  all  these  griefs  ^ 
And  I  will  set  this  foot  of  mine  as  far. 
As  who  goes  farthest. 

Cas,  There's  a  bargain  made. 

Now  know  you,  Casca,  I  have  mov'd  already 
Some  certain  of  the  ngblest-minded  Romans^ 
To  undergo,  with  me,  an  enterprize 
Of  honourable-dangerous  consequence ; 
And  I  do  know,  by  this,  they  stay  for  me 
In  Pompey's  porch  :  for  nqw,  this  fearful  nightj 
There  is  no  stir,  or  walking  in  the  streets  3 
And  the  complexion  of  the  element. 
Is  favourM,^  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand^, 
Jvlost  bloody,  fiery^  and  most  terrible, 

Enter  d^-^  A, 

Casca,  Stand  close  awhile^  for  here  comes  on« 

in  haste. 
Cas,  'Tis  Cinna,  I  do  know  him  by  his  gait  5^ 
He  is  a  friend.— -Cinna,  where  haste  you  so  ? 
Cm.  To  find  out  you  ;    Who's  that  ?    Metellus 

Cimber  ? 
Cas,  No,  it  is  Casca  3  one  incorporate 
To  our  attempts.    Am  I  not  staid  for,  Cinna  ? 
Cm.  I  am  glad  on't.    What  a  fearful  night  is 
this  ? 
There's  two  or  three  of  us  have  seen  strange  sights. 
Cas,  Am  I.  not  staid  for,  Cinn^  ?  Tell  me. 
Cm.  Yps, 

9  tierc's  rny  h^nd.        ^  Active.        *  Resembles* 
3  Air  qf  walking. 
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You  are.    O^  Cassius,  if  you  could  but  win 
iTlie  noble  Brutus  to  our  party 

Cas,  Be  you  content :    Good  Cinna,  take  this 
paper, 

[And  look  you  lay  it  in  the  praetor's  chair. 
Where  Brutus  may  but  find  it  3  and  throw  tliis 
!In  at  his  window  :  set  this  up  with  wax 
Upon  old  Brutus'  statue  :  all  this  done, 
Jlepair  to  Pompey's  porch,  where  you  shall  find  u$. 
Is  Decius  Brutus,  and  Trebonius,  there  ? 
I    Cin,  All  but  Metellus  Cimber  ;  and  he's  gone 
To  seek  you  at  your  house.     Well,  I  will  hie. 
And  so  bestow  these  papers  as  you  bade  me. 

Cas,  That  done,  repair  to  Pompey's  tli^atre, 

[Exit  C1NN4. 
liJome,  Casca,  you  and  I  will,  yet,  eie  day, 
5ee  Brutus  at  his  house:  three  parts  of  him 
!s  ours  already  ;  and  the  man  entire, 
Jpon  the  next  encounter,  yields  him  ours. 

Casca.  O,  he  sits  high,  in  all  the  people's  hearts  : 
4.nd  that,  which  would  appear  offence  in  us, 
rlis  countenance,  like  richest  alchymy, 
fii]}  change  to  virtue,  and  to  wortliiness, 

Ccu>.  Him,  and  his  worth,  and  our  great  need 
of  him, 

f ou  have  right  well  conceited.    Let  us  go, 
^"or  it  is  after  midnight ;  and,  ere  day, 
rVe  will  awake  him,  and  be  sure  of  him.    lExcunt» 

ACT  II. 
SCENE  I.    The  same,    Brutus's  Orchard. 

Enter  Brutus. 

Brif,  What,  Lucius  !  ho  ! — 
cannot,  by  the  progress  of  the  stars, 
jive  guess  how  near  to  day. — Lucius,  I  say !— 
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I  would  it^were  my  fault  to  sleep  so  soundly .- 
Wlien^  Lucius,  wheii?'^    Awake^  I  say :    Wh. 
Lucius !      •    • 

Enter  IjV CIV ^. 

J.uc.  Caird  you^  my  lord  ? 

Ihu.  Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius  : 
When  it  is  lighted,  come  and  call  me  here. 

Luc,  I  will,  my  lord,  [^Exk 

ih'u.  It  must  be  by  his  death  :   and,  for  ray  pai 
I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him, 
But  for  the  general.    He  would  be  crown'd : — 
How  that  might  change  his   nature,   there's  t| 

question,  .     . 

It  is  the  bright  day,  that  brings  forth  the  adder; 
And  that  craves  wary  walking.     Crown  him  ?-!( 

That  ;— 
And  then,  I  grant,  we  put  a  sting  in  him. 
That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with. 
The  abuse  of  greatness  is,  when  it  disjoins 
Kemorse^   from  power:  And,  to  speak  truth  | 

CfEsar, 

1  have  not  known  when  his  affections  sway'd       *> 
More  than  his  reason.    But  'tis  a  common  prooijS 
That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder. 
Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face : 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round. 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  Jiis  back. 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees' 
By  which  he  did  ascend  :   So  Cccsar  may  5 
Then,  lest  he  may,  prevent.  And,  since  the  quarili 
Will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is. 
Fashion  it  thus  ;  that  what  he  is,  augmented. 
Would  run  to  these,  and  these  extremities  : 
And  therefore  think  him  as  a  serpent's  Qgg, 

4  An  txclamaticn  of  impatience.    _  5  Pity,  tendernessi 
^  Experience.         ^  Low  steps. 
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A'^liich,  hatch'd,  would,   as  his  kind/  grow  mis- 
chievous: 
^nd  kill  him  in  the  shell, 

lle^en  fer  L  u  c  { v  s . 

Luc.  The  taper  burneth  in  your  closet,  sir. 
Searching  the  window  for  a  flint,  I  found 
.'his  paper,  thus  seal'd  up  ;  and,  1  am  sure, 
t  did  not  lie  there,  when  I  went  to  bed. 

Bra,  Get  you  to  bed  again,  it>is  not  day. 
s  not  to-morrow,  boy,  the  ides  of  March  ? 

IjUc,  I  know  not.  sir. 

Bra.  Look  in  the  calendar,  and  bring  me  word. 
:   Imc.  I  will,  sir,  [L'n/. 

Bra,  The  exhalations,  whizzing  in  the  air, 
Give  so  much  light,  that  I  may  read  by  them, 

[Opcibs  the  Letter,  and  Rcads^ 
Hnitus,  thou  slccj/dt ;  aiiake,  and  sec  thj/.sc/f, 
ihali  Home,  S)-c,    Speak,  .strike,  7rdre6s/ 

Brutus,  thou  sleep'. st ;  aicake, 

(Mich  instigations  have  been  often  dropp'd 
Vhere  I  have  took  them  up. 
^7/r///  Rome,  S^^c.    Thus,  must  I  piece  it  out  ; 
phall  Rome  stand  under  one  man's  awe  ?    What ! 

Home  ? 

Vly  ancestors  did  from  the  streets  of  Rome 
The  Tarquin  drive,  when  he  was  call'd  a  king, 
^j)eak,  .strike,  redress  /-— r  Am  I  entreated  then 
Vo  speak,  and  sti-ike  ?  *  O  Rome  !    I  make  thee 

promise, 
f  the  redress  will  follow,  thou  receivest 
Uiy  full  petition  at  the  hand  of  Erutus  ! 

I  Re-cnfcr  Lucu'S. 

!   Luc,  Sir,  March  is  wasted  fourteen  days. 

j  IK  nock  xlUJuiu 

!  8  Niiture. 
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Bru,  'Tis  good.     Go  to  the  gate ;    somebod 
knocks.  lEiit  Lucius 

Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  against  Caesar, 
I  have  not  slept. 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion;,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma/^  or  a  hideous  dream  : 
The  genius,  and  the  mortal  instruments. 
Are  then  in  council  -,  and  the  state  of  man. 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  thea 
The  nature  of  an  insurrectjon. 

Re-^nter  Lucius. 

Luc.  Sir,  'tis  your  brother  Cassius  at  the  doorj 
Who  doth  desire  to  see  you. 

£ru.  Is  he  alone  ? 

Luc.  No,  sir,  there  are  more  with  him. 

Bru,  Do  you  know  them  > 

Luc,  No,  sir;  their  hats  are  pluck'd  about  tlieir 
ears,  | 

And  half  their  faces  buried  in  their  cloaks. 
That  by  no  means  I  may  discover  them 
By  any  m^.rk  of  favour. ' 

Bru.  Let  them  enter, 

[Exit  Lucius. 
They  are  the  faction.    O  conspiracy ! 
Sham'st  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night. 
When  evils  are  most  free  !    O,  then,  by  day. 
Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage  ?    Seek  none,  con- 
spiracy ; 
Hide  in  it  smiles,  and  affability : 
For  if  thou  path  thy  native  semblance  *  on. 
Not  Erebus'-^  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention. 

9  Visionary.      '  Countenance.     ^  Walk  'm  thy  trut  form.  It 

3  Hell. 
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Enter  Cassius,  Casca^  Decius,  Cinna,  Me- 
TELLUS  CiMBER,  and  Tkebonius. 

Cas.  1  think  we  are  too  bold  upon  your  rest : 
Good  morrow^  Brutus  ;  Do  we  trouble  you  ? 

Bru,  I  have  been  up  this  hour^  awake^  all  night. 
[Know  I  these  men,  that  come  along  with  you  ? 
Cas.    Yes,  every  man  of  them  3    and  no  man 
here. 

But  honours  you  :  and  every  one  doth  wish, 
i'ou  had  but  that  opinion  of  yourself, 
Which  every  noble  Roman  bears  of  you. 
This  is  Trebonius. 
Brv,  He  is  welcome  hither, 

Cas.  This  Decius  Brutus. 
Bru.  He  is  welcome  too* 

Cas.  This,  Casca  5  this,  Cinna  3 
\nd  this,  Metellus  Cimber. 

Bru,  They  are  all  welcome. 

SVhat  watchful  cares  do  interpose  themselves 
betwixt  your  eyes  and  night  ? 

Cas.  Shall  I  entreat  a  word  ?        [They  whisper. 
\\  Dec.  Here  lies  the  east:    Doth   not  the  day 
break  here  >• 
Casca.  No. 

Cin.  O,  pardon,  sir,  it  doth;  and  yon  grey  lines, 
?hat  fret  the  clouds,  are  messengers  of  day. 
Casca.  You  shall  confess,  that  you  are  both  de- 
ceived. 

£ere,  as  I  point  my  sword,  the  sun  arises  3 
Vhich  is  a  great  way  growing  on  the  south, 
Veighing  tlie  youthful  season  of  the  year. 
ome  two  months  hence,  up  higher  toward  the 

nortli 

le  first  presents  his  fire  ;  and  the  high  east 
tands,  as  the  Capitol,  directly  here. 
VOL.  vn.  Z 
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Bru,  Give  me  your  hands  all  over^  one  by  one 
Cas.  And  let  us  swear  our  resolution. 
Bni,  ^o,  not  an  oath  :  If  not  the  face  '^  of  men. 
The  sufferance  of  our  souls,  the  time's  abuse^ — 
If  these  be  motives  weak,  break  off  betimes. 
And  every  man  hence  to  his  idle  bed  j 
So  let  high-sighted  tyranny  range  on. 
Till  each  man  drop  by  lottery. ^    But  if  these. 
As  I  am  sure  they  do,  bear  fire  enough 
To  kindle  cowards,  and  to  steel  with  valour 
The  melting  spirits  of  women  -,  then,  countrymen. 
What  need  we  any  spur^  but  our  own  causie. 
To  prick  us  to  redress  ?  what  other  bond. 
Than  secret  Romans,  that  have  spoke  the  word. 
And  will  not  palter  ?  ^'  and  what  other  oatli, 
Th;^n  honesty  to  hqnesty  engag'd. 
That  this  shall  be;  or  we  will  fall  for  it? 
Swear  priests,  and  cowards,  and  men  cautelous,'' 
Old  feeble  carrions,  and  such  suffering  souls 
That  welcome  wrongs  3  unto  bad  causes  swear 
Such  creatures  as  men  doubt :  but  do  not  stain 
Th^  even  virtue  of  our  enterprize. 
Nor  the  insuppressive  mettle  of  our  spirits, 
To  think,  that,  or  our  cause,  or  our  performancej 
Did  need  an  oath  5  when  every  drop  of  blood. 
That  every  Roman  bears,  and  nobly  bears. 
Is  guilty  of  a  several  bastardy. 
If  he  do  break  the  smallest  particle 
Of  any  promise  that  hath  pass'd  from  him. 

Cos.  But  what  of  Cicero  ?  Shall  we  sound  hin)  i 
I  think,  he  will  stand  very  strong  with  us. 
Casca,  Let  us  not  leave  him  out. 
Cm,  No,  by  no  mea^S 

Met.  O  let  us  have  him  5  for  his  silver  hairs 
Will  purchase  us  a  good  opinion,* 

4  Perhaps  Shakspeare  wtoitfaith,    5  Lot.     ^  Prevaricate 

'/  Cautious.        ^  Character. 
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And  buy  men's  voices  to  commend  our  deeds : 
It  shall  be  said^,  his  judgrtient  rul'd  our  hands ; 
Our  youths,  and  wildness,  shall  no  whit  appear. 
But  all  be  buried  in  his  gravity. 

Bru,  O,  name  him  not  5  let  us  not  breaks  with 
him ; 
For  he  will  never  follow  any  tiling 
iThat  other  men  begin. 

Cas,  Then  leave  him  out. 

Casca,  Indeed,  he  is  not  fit. 
Dec,  Shall  no  man  else  be  touch'd  but  only 
Caesar? 
j     Cas,  Decius,  well  urg*d  : — I  think  it  is  not  meet, 
Mark  Antony,  so  wel)  belov'd  of  Caesar, 
Should  outlive  Caesar  :  We  shall  find  of  him 
A  shrewd  contriver  3  and,  you  know,  his  means. 
If  he  improves  them,  may  well  stretch  so  far. 
As  to  annoy  us  all  :  which  to  prevent. 
Let  Antony,  and  Caesar,  fall  together. 

Brii,  Our  course  will  seem  too  bloody,  Caius 
Cassius, 

To  cut  the  head  off,  and  tlien  hack  the  limbs  5 
Like  wrath  in  death,  and  ^iwy  ^  afterwards  : 
For  Antony  is  but  a  limb  of  C^ssar. 
Let  us  be  sacrificers,  but  no  batchers,  Caius, 
We  all  stand  up  against  the  spirit  of  Caesar  5 
And  in  the  spirit  of  men  there  is  no  blood : 
0,  that  we  then  could  come  by  Caesar's  spirit. 
And  not  dismember  C^sar!  But,  alas, 
Caesar  must  bleed  for  it !  And,  gentle  friends. 
Let's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  vvrathfully  j 
Let's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods, 
Not  hew  him  as  a  carcase  fit  for  hounds  : 
A.nd  let  our  hearts,  as  subtle  masters  do, 
Stir  up  their  servants  to  an  act  of  rage, 
4  z  2 

9  Let  us  not  break  the  matter  to  him#       *  Malice; 
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And  after  seem  to  chide  them.    This  shall  make 
Our  purpose  necessary^  and  not  envious  : 
Which  so  appearing  to  the  common  eyes. 
We  shall  be  call'd  purgers,  not  murderers. 
And  for  Mark  Antony,  think  not  of  him  i 
For  he  can  do  no  more  than  Caesar's  arm. 
When  Caesar's  head  is  off. 

Cas,  Yet  I  do  fear  him  : 

For  in  the  ingrafted  love  he  bears  to  Caesar, — — « 

Bru.  Alas,  good  Cassius,  do  not  think  of  him ; 
If  he  love  C^sar,  all  that  he  can  do 
Is  to  himself^  take  thought,  and  die  for  Caesar : 
And  that  were  much  he  should  -,  for  he  is  given 
To  sports,  to  wildness,  and  much  company. 

Trch,  There  is  no  fear  in  him  5  let  him  not  die| 
For  he  will  live,  and  laugh  at  this  hereafter. 

[Clock  strikes^ 

Bru.  Peace,  count  the  clock. 

Cas.  The  clock  hath  stricken  three. 

Treh.  'Tis  time  to  part. 

Cas.  But  it  is  doubtful  yet, 

Whe'r^  Csesar  will  come  fortli  to-day,  or  no  : 
For  he  is  superstitious  grown  of  late  -, 
Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  once 
Of  fantasy,  of  dreams,  and  ceremonies:^  ; 

It  may  be,  these  apparent  prodigies. 
The  unaccustom'd  terror  of  this  night. 
And  the  persuasion  of  his  augurers,-* 
May  held  him -from  the  Capitol  to-day. 

Dec,  Never  fear  that :  If  he  be  so  resolv'd, 
I  cari  o'ersway  him  :  for  he  loves  to  hear. 
That  unicorns  may  be  betray' d  with  trees. 
And  bears  with  glasses,  elephants  with  holes,. 
Lions  with  toils,  and  men  with  flatterers  : 
But,  when  I  tell  him,  he  hates  flatterers. 
He  says,  he  does  3  being  then  most  flattered. 
^  Whether.     3  Omens  at  sacrifices.    +  rrognosticiitors. 
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I/Ct  me  work  : 

For  I  can  give  this  humour  the  true  bent  5 
And  I  will  bring  him  to  the  Capitol. 

Cas.    Nay,  we  will  all  of  us  be  there  to  fetch 
him. 

Bru.  By  the  eighth  hour  :   Is  that  the  uttermost  ? 

Cin.  Be  that  the  uttermost,  and  fail  not  then. 

Met.  Caius  Ligarlus  doth  bear  Caesar  hard. 
Who  rated  him  tor  speaking  well  of  Pompey  5 
I  wonder,  none  of  you  have  thought  of  him. 

Bru.  Now,  good  Metellus,  go  along  by  him  'J 
He  loves  me  well,  and  1  have  given  hinri,  reasons  5 
Send  him  but  hither,  and  I'll  fashion  him. 

Cas.  The  morning  comes  upon  us  :  Well  leav« 
you,  Brutus  : — 
And,  friends,  disperse  yourselves :  but  all  remember 
What  you  have  said,  and  show  yourselves  true 
Bomans. 

Bru,  Good  gentlemen,  look  fresh  and  merrily  5 
het  not  our  looks  put  on  ^  our  purposes; 
Bat  bear  it  as  our  Roman  actors  dO; 
With  untir'd  spirits,  and  formal  constancy  : 
And  so,  good-morrow  to  you  every  one, 

\_E:veitnt  all  hut  Brutus, 
Boy  !  Lucius  ! — Fast  asleep  ?  It  is  no  matter  5 
Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber ; 
Thou  hast  no  figures,''  nor  no  fantasies. 
Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men  ; 
Therefore  thou  sleep' st  so  sound. 

Enter  Portia. 

Bor.  Brutus,  my  lord  ! 

Bru,  Portia,  what  mean  you  ?    Wherefore  ris© 


you  now  ? 


z  3 


5  By  h's  house.         ^  Show  our  designs, 
7  Shaj)es  created  by,  imagiiutioni. 
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It  is  not  for  your  health,  thus  to  commit 
Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw- cold  morning. 

For.  Norforyour's  neither.  You  have  ungently, 
Brutus, 
Stole  from  my  bed  :  And  yesternight,  at  supper. 
You  suddenly  arose,  and  walk'd  about. 
Musing,  and  sighing,  with  your  arms  across  : 
And  when  I  ask'd  you  what  the  matter  was. 
You  star'd  upon  me  with  ungentle  looks  : 
I  urg'd  you  further  ;  then  you  scratch' d  your  head. 
And  too  impatiently  stamp'd  with  your  foot : 
Yet  I  insisted,  yet  you  answer'd  not ; 
But,  with  an  angry  wafture  of  your  hand. 
Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you :  So  I  did ; 
Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience. 
Which  seem'd  too  much  enkindled;    and,  witha]> 
Hoping  it  was  but  an  effect  of  humour. 
Which  sometime  hath  his  hour  with  every  man. 
It  will  not  let  you  eat,  nor  talk,  nor  sleep  ; 
And,  could  it  work  so  much  upon  your  shape. 
As  it  hath  much  prevail'd  on  your  condition,'^ 
I  should  not  know  you,  Brutus.    Dear  my  lord. 
Make  me  acquainted  with  your  cause  of  grief. 

Bru,  I  am  not  well  in  health,  and  that  is  all. 

For.  Brutus  is  wise,  and  were  he  not  in  health. 
He  would'  embrace  the  means  to  come  by  it. 

Brn,  Why,  so  I  do  : — Good  Portia,  go  to  bed, 

Pb/\  Is  Brutus  sick  ?  and  is  it  physical 
To  walk  unbraced,  and  suck  up  the  humours 
Of  the  dank^  morning?  What,  is  Brutus  sick; 
And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed. 
To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night  ?     , 
And  tempt  the  rheumy'  and  unpurged  air 
To  add  unto  his  sickness  ?  No,  my  Brutus  ; 
You  have  some  sick  o^ence  within  your  mind. 
Which,  by  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  place, 
7  Temper.        2  Damp.        ^  Moisture, 
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I  ought  to  know  of :   And,  upon  my  knees, 
1 1  charm  you,  by  my  once  commended  beauty. 
By  all  your  vows  oi  love,  and  that  great  vow 
Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one. 
That  you  unfold  to  me,  yourself,  your  half. 
Why  you  are  heavy  \  and  what  men  to-night 
Have  had  resort  to  you  :  for  here  have  been 
I S  ome  six  or  seven,  who  did  hide  their  faces 
Even  from  darkness. 

Bru,  Kneel  not,  gentle  Portia. 

Par,   I  should   not  need,   if  you  were  gentle 
Brutus. 
Within  the  bond  of  marriage,  tell  me  Brutus, 
lis  it  excepted,  I  should  know  no  secrets 
That  appertain  to  you  ?  Am  1  yourself. 
But,  as  it  were,  in  sort,  or  limitation  3 
To  keep  with  you  at  meals,  comfort  your  bed. 
And  talk  to  you  sometimes  ?    Dwell  I  but  in  the 

suburbs ' 
Of  your  good  pleasure  ?  If  it  be  no  more, 
Portia  is  Brutus'  harlot,  not  his  wife. 
j     Btu,  You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife  j 
As  dear  to  me,  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart. 

Bar,  If  this  were  true,  then  should  I  know  thi8 
secret. 
I  grant,  I  am  a  woman  5  but,  withal, 
A  woman  that  lord  Brutus  took  to  wife  : 
I  grant,  I  am  a  worn. an  5  but,  withal, 
A  woman  well- reputed  5  Gato's  daughter. 
Think  you,  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex. 
Being  so  father'd,  and  so  husbanded  ? 
Tell  me  your  counsels,  I  will  not  disclose  themj 
I  have  made  strong  proof  of  my  constancy^ 
G  iving  myself  a  voluntary  wound 
Here,  in  the  thigh  :  Can  I  bear  ^Uat  with  patip-nce. 
»  The  residency  ^i"  harlots. 
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And  not  my  husband's  secrets  } 

Bm.  O  ye  gods, 

Render  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife ! 

\_K?iocking  xvithin. 
Hark,  hark!  one  knocks  :   Portia^  go  in  a  while  j 
And  by  and  by  thy  bosom  shall  partake 
The  secrets  of  my  heart. 
All  my  engagements  I  will  construe  to  thee. 
Ail  the  charactery^  of  my  sad  brows:-— 
Leave  me  with  haste.  lExit  Portia. 

Enter  hv CIVS  a7id'LiG A  Kivs. 

Lucius^  who  is  that,  knocks  ? 
IjUC,  Here  is  a  sick  man^  that  would  speak  with 

you. 

Bru,  Galas  Ligarius^  that  Metellus  spake  of.-— 
Boy,  stand  aside. — Caius  Ligarius  !  how  ? 
Lig .  Vouchsafe  good  morrow  from  a  feeble  tongue 
Bni,  Oj  what  a  time  have  you  chose  out,  brave 
Caius, 
To  wear  a  kerchief?    'Would  you  Were  not  sick  ^ 

Lig.  I  am  not  sick,  if  Brutus  have  in  hand 
Any  exploit  worthy  the  name  of  honour. 

Bm.  Such  an  exploit  have  I  in  hand,  Ligarius, 
Had  you  a  healthful  ear  to  hear  of  it. 

Lig.  By  all  the  gods  that  Romans  bow  before, 
I  here  discard  my  sickness.     Soul  of  Rome  ! 
Brave  son,  deriv'd  from  honourable  loins  I 
Thou,  like  an  exorcist,  hast  conjur'd  up 
My  mortified  spirit.    Now  bid  me  run. 
And  I  will  strive  with  things  impossible  ^ 
Yea,  get  the  better  of  them.     Whaf  s  to  do  ? 
Bra.  A  piece  of  work,  that  will  make  sick  men 

whole. 
Lig.  But  are  not  some  whole,  that  we  must 
make  sick  ? 
*  All  that  is  charactered  on. 
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Bru.  That  must  we  also.  What  it  is,,  my  Caius, 

I  shall  unfold  to  thee,  as  we  are  going 

To  whom  it  must  be  done. 

Lig.  Set  on  your  foot  j 

And,  with  a  heart  new-fir'd,  I  follow  you. 

To  do  I  know  not  what :  but  it  sufficeth. 

That  Brutus  leads  me  on.    _ 

Bru.  Follow  me  then. 

[Exeunt^ 

SCENE  II. 

The  same.    A  B.oovi  in  Caesar's  Palace. 

Thunder  and  Lightning,     Enter  C^sar,  in  his 
Night 'goicn. 

Cces.  Nor  heaven,  nor  earth,  have  been  at  peace 
to-night : 
Thrice  hath  Calphurnia  in  her  sleep  cried  out, 
Jielpj  ho  J  thei/  murder  Ca:sar  J  Who's  within  } 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  My  lord  ? 

Cces.  Go  bid  the  priests  do  present  sacrifice. 
And  bring  me  tlieir  opinions  of  success. 

Sen\  1  will,  my  lord.  [^Exit» 

Enttr  Calphurnia. 

CaL  What  mean  you,  Caesar  ?   Think  you  to 
walk  forth  ? 
You  shall  not  stir  out  of  your  house  to-day. 
Cm.  Caesar  shall  forth  ;  The  things  that  threat- 
ened me, 
Ne'er  look'd  but  on  my  back  3  when  they  shall  se« 
The  face  of  Caesar,  they  are  vanished. 

Cal,  Caesar,  I  nevei*.  stood  on  ceremonies,' 
3  Never  paid  a  regard  to  prpdigies  or  omens. 
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Yet  now  they  fright  me.    There  is  one  within. 
Besides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen^ 
Recounts  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 
A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets  ^ 
And  graves  have  yawn'd,  and  yielded  up  theil 

dead : 
Fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds. 
In  ranks,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war^ 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol : 
The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  ^  in  the  air, 
Horses  did  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan  ; 
And  ghosts  did  shriek,  and  squeal '  about  the  streets^ 
O  Caesar  !  these  things  are  beyond  all  use. 
And  I  do  fear  them. 

^■^s.  What  can  be  avoided. 

Whose  end  is  purpos'd  by  the  mighty  gods  ? 
Yet  Caesar  shall  go  fortli :  for  these  predictions    v 
Are  to  the  world  in  general,  as  to  Csesar. 

Cal.  When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets 

seen  ^ 
The  heavens   themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of 

princes. 
Cm,    Cowards   die   many   times   before  their 

deaths  ; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard. 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear  y 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end. 
Will  come,  when  it  will  come. 

Re-enter  a  Servant, 

What  say  the  augarers  ? 
Sen\  They  would  not  have  you  to  stir  fortli  to- 
day. 
Plucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth. 
They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beast, 
4  Encountered,  s  Cry  with  pain* 
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Cces.  The  gods  do  this  in  shame  of  cowardice : 
Caesar  should  be  a  beast  without  a  heart. 
If  he  should  stay  at  home  to-day  for  fear. 
No,.  Caesar  shall  not  :  Danger  knows  full  well. 
That  Caesar  is  more  dangerous  than  he. 
We  were  two  lions  litter'd  in  one  day. 
And  1  the  elder  and  more  terrible 5 
And  Caesar  shall  go  forth. 

Ca/.  Alas^  my  lord. 

Your  wisdom  is  consumed  in  confidence. 
Do  not  go  forth  to-day  :  Call  it  my  fear. 
That  keeps  you  in  the  house,  and  not  your  own. 
We'll  send  Mark  Antony  to  the  senate -house  3 
And  he  shall  say,  you  are  not  well  to-day : 
Let  me,  upon  my  knee,  prevail  in  this. 

Cus.  Mark  Antony  shall  say,  I  am  not  well; 
And,  for  thy  humour,  I  will  stay  at  home. 

Enter  Decius. 

Here*s  Decius  Brutus,  he  shall  tell  them  so. 

Dtc,  Caesar,  all  hail !    Good  morrow,  worthy 
Caesar  : 
I  come  to  fetch  you  to  the  senate-house. 

CiTs.  And  you  are  come  in  very  happy  time. 
To  bear  my  greeting  to  the  senators. 
And  tell  tliem,  that  I  will  not  come  to  day ': 
Cannot,  is  false  ;  and  that  I  dare  not,  falser  5 
I  will  not  come  to-day  :  Tell  them  so,  Decius. 

Cal.  Say,  he  is  sick. 

Cces,  Shall  Csesar  send  a  lie  ? 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretch'd  mine  arm  so  far. 
To  be  afeard  to  tell  grey-beards  the  truth  ? 
Decius,  go  tell  them,  Caesar  will  not  come. 

Dec.  Most  mighty  Caesar,  let  me  know  so    e 
cause. 
Lest  I  be  laugh'd  at,  when  I  tell  them  so. 

C<£s,-  The  cause  is  in  my  wiil^  I  will  not  come  3 
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That  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  senate. 
But,  for  your  private  satisfaction, 
Because/1  love  you,  I  will  let  you  know. 
Calphurnia  here,  my  wife,  stays  me  at  home : 
She  dreamt  to-night  she  saw  my  statua, 
Which  like  a  fountain,  with  a  hundred  spouts. 
Did  run  pure  blood ;  and  many  lusty  Romans 
Came  smiling,  and  did  bathe  their  hands  in  it. 
And  these  does  she  apply  for  warnings,  portentS;, 
And  evils  imminent  3  and  on  her  knee 
Hath  begg'd,  that  I  will  stay  at  home  to-day. 

Dec,  This  dream  is  all  amiss  interpreted  5 
It  was  a  vision,  fair  and  fortunate  : 
Your  statue  spouting  blood  in  many  pipes. 
In  which  so  many  smiling  Romans  bath'd. 
Signifies  that  from  you  great  Rome  shall  suck 
Reviving  blood  :   and  that  great  men  shall  press 
For  tinctures,  stains,  relicks,^'  and  cognizance.^ 
This  by  Calphurnia's  dream  is  signified. 

Cces.  And  this  way  have  you  well  expounded  it. 

Dec.  I  have,  when  you  have  heard  what  I  can 
say : 
And  know  it  now  5  The  senate  have  concluded 
To  give,  this  day,  a  crown  to  mighty  Cissar. 
If  you  shall  send  them  word,  you  will  not  come. 
Their  minds  may  change.      Besides,  it  were  j 

mock 
Apt  to  be  rendered,  for  some  one  to  say. 
Break  up  the  senate  till  another  time, 
When  Caesar's  wife  shall  weet  with  better  dreams. 
If  Caesar  hide  himself,  shall  they  not  whisper, 
Lo,  Ccesar  is  afraid  ? 

Pardon  me,  Caesar  5  for  my  dear,  dear  love 
To  your  proceeding  bids  me  tell  you  tliis  3 
And  reason  to  my  love  is  liable,^ 

*  As  to  a  saiiit,  for'reliques.     7  As  to  a  prince  for  honours*. 
^  Subordinate, 
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Cces.  How  foolish  do  your  fears  seem  now, 
Calphurnia  ? 
I  am  ashamed  I  did  yield  to  them. — 
Give  me  my  robe>  for  I  will  go  : — • 

Enter  PuBi.ius,  Brutus,  Ligartus,  METEX<i 
Lus,  Casca,Trebonius,  afid  Cinna, 

And  look  where  Publius  is  come  to  fetch  me. 

Pub.  Good  morrow,  Caesar. 

Ca:s,  Welcome,  Publius.-^ 

What,  Bmtiis,  are  you  stirr'd  so  early  too  ?-— 
Good-morrow,  Casca. — Caius  Ligarius, 
Caesar  was  ne*er  so  much  your  enemy. 
As  that  same  ague  which  hath  made  you  lean.— • 
What  is't  o'clock  ? 

Bru.  Caesar,  'tis  strucken  eight. 

Cm.  I  thank  you  for  your  pains  and  courtesy^ 

Enter  Antony. 

See !  Antony,  that  revels  long  o*nights^ 

Is  notwithstanding  up  : 

Good  morrow,  Antony. 
A.U.  So  to  most  noble  Csesar, 

drs.  Bid  them  prepare  within  : — 
I  am  to  blame  to  be  thus  waited  for. — 
Now,  Cinna  : — Now,  Metellus  :— What,  Trebo- 

nius  ! 

[  have  an  hour's  talk  in  store  for  you  ; 
^erhember  that  you  call  on  me  to-day  : 
3e  near  me,  that  I  may  remember  you. 
Treb.  Caesar,  I  will : — and  so  near  will  I  be, 

\_Asidc. 
hat  your   best  friends    shall  wish   I  ha4  been 

further. 
Coss.  Good  friends,  go  in,  and  taste  some  wine 
with  me  3 

VOL.  VII.  A  A 
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And  we,  like  friends,  will  straightway  go  together. 
Jh"u,  That  every  like  is  not  the  same,  O  Caesar, 
The  heart  of  Biut\js  yearns'^  to  think  upon  ! 

[^Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. 
The  same,    A  Street  near  the  Capitol. 

Enter  Art  em  i  dor  us,  reading  a  Paper, 

Art.  Caesar,  beware  of  Brutus^  take  heed  of 
Cassins  ^  corne  not  near  Casca  3  hate  an  eye  to\ 
Cinna^  trmt  not  Trebonius  3  mark  well  Metellus 
Cimber  3  Decius  Brutus  lo'ces  thee  not ;  thou  hast 
icronged  Caius  Ligarius.  There  is  but  one  mind  ijt\ 
all  these  rnen,  and  it  is  bent  against  Caesar.  //"  ihoU\ 
be'st  not.immortaly  look  about  you:  Security  git'es 
uay  to  conspiracy.  The  mighty  gods  defend  thee  ! 
Thy  lover, ^  Artemidorus, 

Here  will  I  stand,  till  Caesar  pass  along. 
And  as  a  suitor  will  I  give  him  this. 
]V[y  heart  laments,  that  virtue  cannot  live 
Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation.^ 
If  thou  read  this,  O  Caesar,  thou  may'st  live  5 
If  not,  the  fates  with  traitors  do  contrive.     [^Exit\ 

SCENE  IV. 

y^e  same.    Another  Part  of  the  same  Street ,  beforCi 
the  House  of  Brutus. 

Ejiter  Portia  and  Lucius. 

For,  I  pr'ythee,  boy,  run  to  the  senate-house; 
Stay  not  to  answer  me,  but  get  thee  gone  : 
Why  dost  thou  stay  ? 

Luc.  To  know  my  errand,  madaml 

5  Grieves,  ^Friend.  *  Eavy.  j 
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Far.  I  would  have  had  thee  there^  and  here 
again. 
Ere  I  can  tell  thee  what  thou  should'st  do  there.-— 

0  constancy,  be  strong  upon  my  side  ! 

Set  a  huge  mountain  'tween  my  heart  and  tongue ! 

1  have  a  man's  mind,  but  a  woman's  might. 
How  hard  it  is  for  women  to  keep  counsel !— • 
Art  thou  here  yet  ? 

Lifc.  Madam,  what  should  I  do  ? 

[Run  to  the  Capitol,  and  nothing  else  ? 
And  so  return  to  you,  and  nothing  else  ? 

For,  Yes,  bring  me  word,  boy,  if  thy  lord  look 
well. 
For  he  went  sickly  forth  :  And  take  good  note. 
What  Csesar  doth,  what  suitors  press  to  him. 
Hark,  boy !  what  noise  is  that  ? 

Iaic,  I  hear  none,  madam. 

For,  ^  Pr'y thee,  listen  well ; 

heard  a  bustling  rumour,  like  a  fray. 
And  the  wind  brings  it  from  the  Capitol. 

Luc,  Sooth,-^  madam,  I  hear  nothing. 

Enter  Soothsayer. 

For,  Come  hither,  fellow : 

Which  way  hast  thou  been  ? 

Sooth,  At  mine  own  house,  good  lady. 

For.  What  is't  o'clock  ? 

Sooth.  About  the  ninth  hour,  lady. 

For.  Is  Caesar  yet  gone  to  the  Capitol  ? 

Sooth.  Madam,  not  yet  5  I  go  to  take  my  stand. 
To  see  him  pass  on  to  the  Capitol. 

For,  Thou  hast  some  suit  to  Caesar,  hast  thou 
not? 

Sooth.  That  I  have,  lady :  if  it  will  please  Caesar 
To  be  so  good  to  Caesar,  as  to  hear  me, 

A   A  2 

3  Really, 
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I  shall  beseech  him  to  befriend  himself. 

For.  Why,  knowest  thou  any  harm's  intended 

towards  him? 
Sooth,  None  that  I  know  will  be,  much  that  I 
fear  may  chance. 
Good-morrow  to  you.     Here  die  street  is  narrow: 
The  throng  that  follows  Caesar  at  the  heels. 
Of  senators^  of  praetors,  common  suitors. 
Will  croud  a  feeble  man  almost  to  death  : 
I'll  get  me  to  a  place  more  void,  and  there 
Speak  to  great  Caesar  as  he  comes  along.      {Exit, 
Poi\  I  must  go  in. — Ah  me !  how  weak  a  thing 
The  heart  of  woman  is!  O  Brutus  ! 
The  heavens  speed  thee  in  tliine  enterprize! 
Sure,  tlie  boy  heard  me : — Brutus  hath  a  suit. 
That  Caesar  will  not  grant. — O,  I  grow  faint:— 
E.un,  Lucius,  and  commend  me  to  my  lord  5 
Say,  I  am  merry :  come  to  me  again. 
And  bring  me  word  what  he  doth  say  to  tliee. 

ACT  m. 

SCENE  L    The  same.    The  Capitol ;  the  Saiats 
sitthig, 

A  Croud  ^f  People  in  the  Street  leading  to  the  Ca* 
p'ltol ;  among  them  Artemidorus^  and  tht 
Soothsayer.  Flounsh.  Enter  C^^ah,  Brutus, 
Cas'Sius,  Casca,  Decius,  Metejllus,  Tr£- 
BONius,  CiNNA,  Antony,  Lepidu.s,  Popi- 
l.ius,  PuBLius,  and  Others. 

Coes.  The  ides  of  March  are  come. 
Sooth,  Ay,  Caesar  -,  but  not  gone. 
Art.  Hail,  Caesar  !  Read  this  schedule. 
Dec.  Trebonius  doth  desire  you  to  o'er-read, 
"At  your  best  leisure,  this  his  humble  suit. 

Art.  O^  Caesar^  read  mine  first  j  for  mine's  a  suit 


' 
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Tl^it  touches  Caesar  nearer  :  Read  it,  great  Caesar, 

C'^'*.  What  touches  us  ourself^  shall belast  serv'd, 

Jlrf.  Delay  not,  Caesar  j  read  it  instantly. 

Ccvs.  What,  is  the  fellow  mad  ? 

l*ub.  Sirrah,  give  place. 

Ca8,  What,  urge  you  your  petitions  in  the  street? 
Come  to  tlie  Capitol. 

C<iESAR  enters  the  Capitol,  the  rest  following^ 
All  the  Senators  rise. 

Pop.  I  wish,  your  enterprize  to-day  may  thrive, 
C«y,  What  enterprize,  Popilius  ? 
Fop.  Fare  you  well. 

\_A(h:ances  to  Cje&ab., 
Bni,  What  said  Popilius  Lena  ? 
Can,  He  wLsh'd,  to-day  our  enterprize  might 
thrive. 
I  fear,  our  purpose  is  discovered. 

ijiit.  Look,  how  he  makes  to   Caesar  :    Mark 

him. 
Cas\  Casca,  be  sudden,  for  we  fear  prevention.-— 
Bnitus,  what  shall  be  done?  If  tliis  be  known^ 
Ccjssius  or  Cxsar  never  shall  turn  back. 
For  I  will  slay  myself. 

Bn/,      /  Cassius,  be  constant : 

Fopilius  Lena  speaks  not  of  our  purposes  j 
For,  look,  he  smiles,  and  Caesar  doth  not  change. 
.    Cad,  Trebonius  knows  his  time  3  for,  lookyou^ 

Brutus, 
He  draws  Mark  Antony  out  of  tlie  way. 

[ /v I e tint  A N  T o x  y  an d  T a e  b o n i  v  s .    CiES a r 
071  i'l  the  Senators  take  their  Seats. 
Dec.  Where  is  Metcllus  Cimber  ?  Let  him  go, 
^nd  presently  prefer  his  suit  to  Caesar. 
Bni,  He  is  address'd  :'*  press  near,  ^id second  hira. 

A   A  5 

4  Ready, 
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Cm,  Casca^  you  are  the  first  that  rears  your 
hand. 

Coes,  Are  we  all  ready  ?  what  is  now  amiss. 
That  Caesar,  and  his  senate  must  redress  ? 

Met.  Most  high,  most  mighty,  andmost  puissant 
Caesar, 
Metellus  Cimber  throws  before  thy  seat 
An  humble  heart : —  [Kneeling, 

Cics.  I  must  prevent  thee,  Cimber. 

These  couchings,  and  these  lowly  courtesies. 
Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men  -, 
And  turn  pre-ordinance,  and  first  decree. 
Into  the  law  of  children.  .  Be  not  fond. 
To  think  that  Caesar  bears  such  rebel  blood. 
That  will  be  thaw'd  from  the  true  quality 
With  that  which  melteth  fools  5   I  mean,  sweet 

words, 
Low-crook'd  curt'sies,  and  base  spaniel  fawning. 
Thy  brother  by  decree  is  banished  5 
If  thou  dost  bend,  and  pray,  and  fawn  for  him, 
I  spurn  thee  like  a  cur  out  of  my  way. 
Know,  Caesar  doth  not  wrong;  nor  without  cause 
Will  he  be  satisfied. 

Met,  Is  there  no  voice  more  worthy  than  my 
own. 
To  sound  more  sweetly  in  great  Caesar's  ear. 
For  the  repealing  of  my  banish'd  brother  ? 

Bru.  I  kiss  thy  band,  but  not  in  flattery,  Caesar  5 
Desiring  thee,  that  Pubiir-;  Cimber  may 
Have  an  immediate  freedom  of  repeal. 

Cics,  What,  Brutus  ! 

Cos.  Pardon,  Caesar ;  Caesar,  pardon  : 

As  low  as  to  thy  foot  doth  Cassius  fall. 
To  beg  enfranchisement  for  Publius  Cimber. 

den,  I  could  be  well  mov'd,  if  I  were  as  you  ; 
If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  w^ould   move 
me: 
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But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star. 

Of  whose  true-fix'd,  and  restlng^  quality. 

There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 

The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumber'd  sparks^^ 

They  are  all  fire,  and  every  one  doth  shine 5 

But  there's  but  one  in  all  doth  hold  his  place  : 

So,  in  the  world  -,   'Tis  fui'nish'd  well  with  men. 

And  men  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  apprehensive  j^ 

Yet,  in  the  number,  I  do  know  but  one 

That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank,^ 

Unshak'd  of  motion  : "  and,  that  I  am  he. 

Let  me  a  little  show  it,  even  in  this  ; 

That  I  was  constant,  Cimber  should  be  banish'd. 

And  constant  do  remain  to  keep  him  so« 

Ciji.  O  Caesar, 

Cces.  Hence!  Wilt  thou  lift  up  Olympus  ? 

Dec,  Great  Caesar, 

Ci£6\  Doth  not  Brutus  bootless^  kneel? 

Casca.  Speak,  hands,  for  me. 

[C A s c A  stabs  0£ s A  R  in  th e  Neck .  Cjp. s a  r 
catches  hold  of  his  Arm,  He  is  then  stabbed 
by  several  other  Conspirators^  and  at  last  by 
Marcus  Brutus. 

Caes.  Et  ti(,  Brute? '^-^Then,  fall,  Caesar. 

IDies,     The  Samtais  and  People    retire  iit 
confusion. 

Cin.  Liberty!  Freedom^  Tyranny  is  dead!— 
Run  hence,  proclaim,  cry  it  about  the  streets. 

Cas,  Some  to  the  common  puipits^  and  cry  out, 
Libert!/,  freedom f  and  enfranchisement  ! 

Bru.  People,  and  senators  !  be  not  affrighted  ;. 
Fly  not  3  stand  still : — ambition's  debt  is  paid. 

Casca,  Go  to  the  pulpit^  Brutus. 

Dec.  And  Cassias  too. 

Bru.  Where's  Publius  ? 

5  Intelligent.       ^  Continues  to  hold  it.       7  Solicitation. 
^  Unsuccessfully,  9  Ajod  thou,  Brutus  ? 
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Cin.  Here^  quite  confounded  with  this  nnutjny. 

Met,  Stand  fast  together^  lest  some  friend  of 
Caesar's 
Should  chance 

Bru,  Talk   not   of  standing  5 — Publius,    good 
cheer  5 
There  is  no  harm  intended  to  your  person. 
Nor  to  no  Roman  else  :  so  tell  them,  Pubiius. 

Cas,  And  leave  us,  Publius  3  lest  that  the  people. 
Rushing  on  us,  should  do  your  age  some  mischief, 

Bru,  Do  so  ; — and  let  no  man  abide  this  deed^ 
But  we  the  doers. 

Re-enter  Trebonius. 

Cas.  Where's  Antony  ? 

Tre.  Pled  to  his  house  amazM : 

Men,  wives,  and  children,  stare^  cry  out,  and  run. 
As  it  were  doomsday. 

Bru,     Fates  !   we  will  know  your  pleasures :— • 
That  we  shall  die,  we  know  5  'tis  but  the  time. 
And  drawing  days  out,  that  men  stand  upon. 

.Cas,  Why,  he  that  cuts  off  twenty  years  of  life,. 
Cuts  oiF  so  many  years  of  fearing  death. 

Bru,  Grant  that,  and  then  is  death  a  benefit : 
So  are  we  Caesar's  friends,  that  have  abridg'd 
His  time  of  fearing  death. — Stoop,  Romans,  stoop. 
And  let  us  bathe  our  hands  in  Caesar's  blood 
Up  to  the  elbows,-  and  besmear  our  swords  : 
Then  walk  we  forth,  even  to  the  market-place  -, 
And,  waving  our  red  weapons  o'er  our  heads. 
Let's  all  cry.  Peace  !  Freedom  !  and  Liberty  ! 

Cas.  Stoop  then,  and  wash.'     How  many  agei 
hence. 
Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over. 
In  states  unborn,  and  accents  yet  unknown  }  " 

*  in  Cesar's  blood.- 
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Bru.  How  many  times  shall  Csesar  bleed  i» 
sport. 
That  now  on  Pompey's  basis  lies  along^ 
Ko  worthier  tlian  the  dust  ? 

.  Cas,  So  oft  as  that  shall  be. 

So  often  shall  the  knot  of  ns  be  call'd 
The  men  that  gave  our  country  liberty. 
•     Dec.  What,  shall  we  forth  } 

Cas,  Ay,  every  man  away  : 

Bmtus  shall  lead  5  and  we  will  grace  his  Jieels 
With  the  most  boldest  and  best  hearts  of  Rome. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Bru.  Soft,  who  comes  here  }  A  friend  of  An* 
tony's. 

Serv,  Thus,    Brutus,   did  my  master  bid  me 
kneel ; 
Thus  did  Mark  Antony  bid  me  fall  down  : 
And,  being  prostrate,  thus  he  bade  me  say. 
Brutus  is  noble,  v/ise,  valiant,  and  honest  -, 
Csesar  was  migiity,  bold,  royal,  and  loving  : 
Say,  I  love  Brutus,  and  I  honour  him  5 
Say,   I   fear'd  Caesar,   honour'd  him,   and  lov'd 

him. 
If  Brutus  will  vouchsafe,  that  Antony 
May  safely  come  to  him,  and  be  resolv'd 
How  Csesar  hath  deserv'd  to  lie  in  deatli, 
Mark  Antony  shall  not  love  Caesar  dead 
So  well  as  Brutus  living  3  but  will  follow 
The  fortunes  and  affairs  of  noble  Brutus, 
TiK)rough  the  hazards  of  this  uutrod  state, 
.Widi  all  true  faith.     So  says  my  master  Antony. 

Bnc,  Thy  master  is  a  wise  and  valiant  Romany 
I  never  thought  him  worse. 
Tell  him,  so  please  him  come  unto  this  place^p 
He  shall  be  satisfied;  and,  by  ray  honour^^ 
Depart  untouch' d.  ^ 
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Serv.  I'll  fetch  him  presently. 

[^Exit  Servant, 
Bni,  I  know,  that  we  shall  have  him  well  to 

friend. 
Cas.  I  wish,  we  may  :  but  yet  have  I  a  mind. 
That  fears  him  much  3  and  my  misgiving  still 
Falls  shrewdly  to  the  purpose. 

Re-enter  Antony. 

Bru.  But  here  comes  Antony. — ^Welcome,  Marfe 
Antony. 

Anf,  O  mighty  Caesar  !  Dost  thou  lie  so  low  ? 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils. 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure  ? — Fare  thee  well.— * 
I  know  not,  gentlemen,  what  you  intend. 
Who  else  must  be  let  blood,  who  else  is  rank  :  * 
If  I  myself,  there  is  no  hour  so  fit 
As  Caesar's  death's  hour  3  nor  no  instrument 
Of  half  that  worth,  as  those  your  swords,  made  rich 
With  the  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  world. 
I  do  beseech  ye,  if  you  bear  me  hard. 
Now,  whilst  your  purpled  hands  do  reek  and  smoke. 
Fulfil  your  pleasure.     Live  a  thousand  years, 
I  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die  : 
No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death. 
As  here  by  Caesar,  and  by  you  cut  off, 
The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age. 

Bru.  O  Antony  !  beg  not  your  death  of  us. 
Though  now  we  must  appear  bloody  and  cruel. 
As,  by  our  hands,  and  this  our  present  act. 
You  see  we  do  3  yet  see  you  but  our  hands. 
And  this  the  bleeding  business  they  have  done  : 
Our  hearts  you  see  not,  they  are  pitiful  j 
And  pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Home 
(As  fire  drives  out  fire,  so  pity,  pity,) 
Hath  done  this  deed  on  Caesar.     For  your  part, 
*  Grown  too  high  for  the  publick  safety^ 
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To  you  our  swords  have  leaden  points,  Mark  An- 
tony : 
Our  arms,  in  strength  of  malice,  and  our  hearts, 
,Of  brothers'  temper,  do  receive  you  in 
With  all  kind  love,  good  thoughts,  and  reverence. 

Cos.  Your  voice  shall  be  as  strong  as  any  man's. 
In  the  disposing  of  new  dignities. 
;    Bru,  Only  be  patient,  till  we  have  appeas'd 
The  multitude,  beside  themselves  with  fear. 
And  then  we  will  deliver  you  the  cause. 
Why  I,  that  did  love  Caesar  when  I  struck  him. 
Have  thus  proceeded. 

Aiit.  I  doubt  not  of  your  wisdom. 

Let  each  man  render  me  his  bloody  hand  : 
First,  Marcus  Brutus,  will  1  shake  with  you  : — » 
Next,  Caius  Cassius,  do  I  take  your  hand  3 — 
Now,  Decius  Brutus,  yours  3 — now  yours,  Me- 

tellus  ; 
Yours,  Cinna  3 — and,  my  valiant  Casca,  yours  5-— 
Though  last,  not  least  in  love,  yours,  good  Tre- 

bonius. 
Gentlemen  all, — alas  !  what  shall  I  say  ? 
My  credit  now  stands  on  such  slippery  ground. 
That  one  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  conceit  me. 
Either  a  coward  or  a  flatterer. — 
That  I  did  love  thee,  Caesar,  O,  tis  trae  : 
If  then  thy  spirit  look  upon  us  now. 
Shall  it  not  grieve  thee,  dearer  than  thy  death. 
To  see  thy  Antony  making  his  peace. 
Shaking  the  bloody  fingers  of  thy  foes, 
•Most  noble  !»in  the  presence  of  thy  corse  ? 
Had  I  as  many  eyes  as  thou  hast  wounds. 
Weeping  as  fast  as  they  stream  forth  thy  blood. 
It  would  become  me  better,  than  to  close 
In  terms  of  friendship  with  thine  enemies. 
Pardon  me,  Julius ! — Here  wast  thoubay'd,  brave 
hart  3 
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Here  didst  thou  fall  5  and  here  tliy  hunters  stanc 
Sign'd  in  thy  spoils  and  crimson'd  in  thy  lethe, 
O  world  !  thou  wast  the  forest  to  this  hart ; 
And  this,  indeed,  O  world,  the  heart  of  thee«— 
How  like  a  deer,  stricken  by  many  princes. 
Dost  thou  here  lie  ? 

Cas,  Mark  Antony, • 

Ant,  Pardon  me,  Caius  Cassius 

The  enemies  of  Caesar  shall  say  this  5 
llien,  in  a  friend,  it  is  cold  modesty. 

Cas.  I  blame  you  not  for  praising  Caesar  so  ; 
But  what  compact  mean  you  to  have  with  us  ? 
Will  you  be  prick'd  in  number  of  our  friends  } 
Or  shall  we  on,  and  not  depend  on  you  ? 

A/tt,  Therefore  I  took  your  hands )  but  was. 
indeed, 

Sway*d  from  the  point,  by  looking  down  on  CassarJ 
Friends  am  I  with  you  all,  and  love  you  all  y 
Upon  this  hope,  that  you  shall  give  me  reasons. 
Why,  and  wherein,  Caesar  was  dangerous. 

Bru,  Or  else  were  this  a  savage  spectacle : 
Our  reasons  are  so  full  of  good  regard. 
That  were  you,  Antony,  the  son  of  Caesar, 
You  should  be  satisfied. 

Ant.  That's  all  I  seek  : 

And  am  moreover  suitor,  that  I  may 
Produce  his  body  to  the  market-place ; 
And  in  the  pulpit,  as  becomes  a  friend. 
Speak  in  the  order  of  his  funeral. 

Bru.  You  shall,  Mark  Antony. 

Cas.  Brutus,  a  word  with  you. — ^ 

You  know  not  whatyou  do  j  Do  not  consent. 

That  Antony  speak  in  his  funeral : 
Know  you  how  much  the  people  may  be  mov'd 
By  that  which  he  will  utter  ? 
Bra.  By  your  pardon ;— 
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jl  will  myself  into  the  pulpit  first, 

|And  show  the  reason  of  our  Caesar's  death  t 

What  Antony  shall  speak,  I  will  protest 

He  speaks  by  leave  and  by  permission  ; 

And  that  we  are  contented,  Caesar  shall 

iHave  all  true  rites,  and  lawful  ceremonies. 

lit  shall  advantage  more,  than  do  us  wrong. 

j     Cas.  I  know  not  what  may  fall  3  I  like  it  not, 

Bru,  Mark  Antony,  here,  take  you  Caesar's  bodjTp 
You  shall  not  in  your  funeral  speech  blame  us. 
But  speak  all  good  you  can  devise  of  Caesar  5 
jAnd  say,  you  do't  by  our  permission  ^ 
Else  shall  you  not  have  any  hand  at  all 
About  his  funeral :  And  you  shall  speak 
In  the  same  pulpit  whereto  I  am  going. 
After  my  speech  is  eiided. 

Ant,  Be  it  so  ; 

I  do  desire  no  more. 

Bru,  Prepare  the  body  then,  and  follow  us. 

[E.veimt  all  but  AntonYo 

Ant.  O,   pardon  me,   tliou  piece  of  bleeding 
earth. 
That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  butchers  ! 
Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man. 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide^  of  times. 
Woe  to  the  hand  that  shed  this  costly  blood  ! 
Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophecy,— 
Which,  like  dumb  ipouths,  do  ope  their  ruby  lips. 
To  beg  tlie  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue  ;-— 
A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men  3 
Domestick  fury,  and  iierce  civil  strife. 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy  : 
Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use. 
And  dreadful  objects  so  familiar. 
That  mothers  shall  but  smile,  when  they  behold 

VOL.   Vll.  B   B 

*  Course. 
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Their  infants  quarter'd  with  the  hands  of  war  5 
All  pity  chok'd  with  custom  of  fell  deeds  : 
And  Caesar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge. 
With  Ate  by  his  side,  come  hot  from  hell. 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarches  voice,  | 
Cry  Hav(Kk,4  and  let  slip^  the  dogs  of  war }         I 
That  this  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the  earth 
With  carrion  men,  groaning  for  burial. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

You  serve  Octavius  Caesar,  do  you  not  ? 

Serv,  I  do,  Mark  Antony. 

Ant,  Caesar  did  write  for  him  to  come  to  Rome 

Se7X\  He  did  receive  his  letters,  and  is  coming  :i 
And  bid  me  say  to  you  by  word  of  mouth, — 
O  Caesar  ! [Seting  the  Body 

Ant.  Thy  heart  is  big,  get  thee  apart  and  weep, 
Passion,  I  see,  is  catching  5  for  mine  eyes. 
Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine. 
Began  to  water.     Is  thy  master  coming  ? 

A^erv.  He  lies  to-night  within  seven  leagues  oi 
Rome. 

Anf.  Post  back  with  speed,  and  tell  him  what 
hath  chanc'd  : 
Here  is  a  mourning  Rome,  a  dangerous  Rome, 
No  Rome  of  safety  for  Octavius  yet  y 
Hie  hence,  and  tell  him  so.     Yet,  stay  a  while  5 
Thou  shalt  not  back,  till  I  have  borne 'this  corse 
Into  the  market-place  :  there  shall  I  try. 
In  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 
The  cruel  issue  of  these  bloody  men  ; 
.According  to  the  which,  thou  shalt  discourse 
To  young  Octavius  of  the  state  of  things. 
Lend  me  your  hand. 

J[E,temit,  with  Caesar's  Bodij. 

4-  The  signal  for  giving  no  quarter.      5  To  let  slip  a  dog  ad 
a  deer,  &c*  was  the  technical  phraseof  Shakspeare'stinieJ 
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SCENE  IL 

The  same.     The  Forum. 

Enter  Brutus  and  Cassius,   and  a  Throng  of 
Citizens. 

Cit,  We  will  be  satisfied  j  let  ii^be  satisfied. 

Bru,  Then  follow  me^  and  give  me  audience, 
friends. — 
Cassius,  go  you  into  the  other  street^ 
And  part  the  numbers. — 

Those  that  will  hear  me  speak,  let  them  stay  here  5 
Those  that  will  follow  Cassius_,  go  with  him  3 
And  publick  reasons  shall  be  rendered 
Of  Caesar's  death. 

1  Cit,  I  will  hear  Brutus  speak. 

2  Cit.  I  will  hear  Cassius  5  and  compare  their 
reasons. 

When  severally  we  hear  them  rendered. 

\Exit  Cassius,  tvith  some  of  the  Citizens, 
Brutus  goes  into  the  Rostrum, 

3  Cit,  The  noble  Brutus  is  ascended  :  Silence  ! 
Bru,  Be  patient  till  the  last. 

Komans,  countrymen,  and  lovers  !  ^  hear  m6  for 
my  cause  5  and  be  silent  that  you  may  hear  :  be- 
lieve me  for  mine  honour  -,  and  have  respect  to  mine 
honour,  that  you  may  believe  :  censure  me  in  your 
wisdom  ;  and  awake  your  senses  that  you  may  the 
better  judge.  If  there  be  any  in  this  assembly, 
any  dear  friend  of  Caesar's,  to  him  I  say,  tliat  Bru- 
tus* love  to  Caesar  was  no  less  than  his.  If  then 
that  friend  demand,  why  Brutus  rose  against  Caesar, 
this  is  my  answer, — Not  that  I  loved  Caesar  less, 
but  that  I  loved  Rome  more.     Had  you  rather 

B  B  2 

♦  Friends. 
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Caesar  were  living,  and  die  all  slaves  3  than  that 
Caesar  were  dead,  to  live  all  free  men  ?  As  Caesar 
loved  me,  I  weep  for  hirn  3  as  he  was  fortunate,  I 
rejoice  at  it  3  as  he  was  valiant,  I  honour  him :  but, 
as  he  was  ambitious,  I  slew  him  :  There  is  tears, 
for  his  love  3  joy,  for  his  fortune  5  honour,  for  his 
valour  3  and  death,  for  his  ambition.  Who  is  here 
60  base,  that  would  be  a  bondman  ?  If  any,  speak ; 
for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  rude,  that 
would  not  be  a  Roman  ?  If  any,  speak  ;  for  him 
have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  vile,  that  will  not 
love  his  country  ?  If  any,  speak  3  for  him  have  I 
offended.     I  pause  for  a  reply. 

Cit,  None,  Brutus,  none. 

{^Several  speaki7ig  at  once, 

Bru,  Tlien  none  have  I  offended.  I  have  done 
no  more  to  Caesar,  than  you  should  do  to  H^rutus. 
The  question  of  his  death  is  enrolled  in  the  Capitol : 
his  glory  not  extenuated,  wherein  he  was  worthy; 
nor  his  offences  enforced,  for  which  he  suffered 
deatii. 

JETjffr  Antony  mid  OtherSy  with  Cesar's  Body, 

Here  comes  his  body,  mourned  by  Mark  Antony:. 
who,  though  he  had  no  hand  in  his  death,  shall  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  his  dying,  a  place  in  the  com- 
monwealth ;  As  which  of  you  shall  not  ?  With  this 
I  depart  5  That,  as  I  slew  my  best  lover"  for  the 
good  of  Rome,  I  have  the  same  dagger  for  my- 
self, when  it  shall  please  my  country  to  need  my 
death. 

Citw  IJve,  Brutus,  live  !  live ! 

1  Cit,  Bring  him  with  triumph  home  unto  hii 

house. 

2  Cit,  Give  him  a  statue  with  his  ancestors, 
d  Cit*  Let  him  be  Caesar. 

7  Friend. 
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4  Cif.  Caesar's  better  parta 

Shall  now  be  crowned  in  Brutus. 

1  Cit,  We'll  bring  him  to  his  house  witli  shouts 

and  clamours. 
Bni*  My  countrymen, 

2  Cit,  Peace  }  silence  !  Brutus  speaks, 
1  Cit.  Peace,  ho  ! 

Bru.  Good  countrymen,  let  me  depart  alone. 
And,  for  my  sake,  stay  here  with  Antony  : 
Do  grace  to  Caesar's  corpse,  and  grace  his  speech 
Tending  to  Cae|pr's  glories  5  wiiich  Mark  Antony, 
By  our  permission  is  allowed  to  make. 
1  do  entreat  you,  not  a  man  depart. 
Save  I  alone,  till  Antoiiy  have  spoke.  [Ej^Y. 

1  Cit,  Stay,  ho  !  and  let  us  hear  Mark  Antony* 

3  Cit,  Let  him  go  up  into  the  publick  chair ; 
We'll  hear  him  : — Noble  Antony,  go  up. 

Ant,  For  Brutus'  sake,  I  am  beholden  to  you. 

4  Cit,  What  does  he  say  of  Brutus  ? 

3  Cit.  He  says,  for  Brutus'  sake. 
He  finds  himself  beholden  to  us  all. 

4  Cit.  'Twere  best  he  speak  no  harm  of  Brutus 

here. 

1  Cit.  This  Caesar  was  a  tyrant. 

3  Cit.  Nay,  that's  certain  : 

,We  are  bless'd,  that  Rome  is  rid  of  him. 

2  Cit.  Peace  5  let  us  hear  what  Antony  can  say. 
/    Ant,  You  gentle  Romans, 

Cit.  Peace,  ho  !  let  us  hear  him. 

jint.  Friends,  Romans,  countiymen,  lend  me 
your  ears  5 
I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  evil,  that  men  do,  lives  after  them ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones  ; 
So  let  it  be  with  Caesar,     The  noble  Brutus 
Hatu  told  you^  Caspar  was  ambitious  : 

S  £  3 
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If  it  were  so^  it  was  a  grievous  fault ; 

And  grievously  hath  Caesar  auswer'd  it, 

Pere,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest, 

(For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man  5 

So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men  j) 

Come  I  to  speak  in  Caesar's  funeral. 

He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me  : 

But  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious  j 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

]^e  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome. 

Whose  ransoms  did  tlie  general  cQ#ers  hil  : 

Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious  7 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried^  Caesar  hath  wept  >, 

Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff : 

Yet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious  3 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

You  all  did  see,  that  on  the  Lupercal, 

I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown. 

Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.     Was  tliis  ambition  ? 

Yet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious  5 

And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 

I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke. 

But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 

You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause  ; 

What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him  ? 

0  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts. 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason  ! — Bear  with  me  5 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar, 

And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

1  Cit,  Methinks,  tliere  is  much  reason  in  his 

sayings. 

2  Cit,  If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the  matter, 
Caesar  has  had  great  wrong. 

3  at.  Has  he,  masters  ? 

1  fear,  there  will  a  worse  come  in  his  place. 

4  Cit,  Mark'd  ye  his  words  ?  He  would  not  take 

the  crown  ;  4 
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Therefore,  *tis  certain,  he  was  not  ambitious. 

1  Cit.  If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  abide  it. 

2  Cit,  Poor  soul  !  his  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with 

weeping. 

3  Cif.  There's  not  a  nobler  man  in  Rome^  than 

Antony. 

4  Cit.  Now  mark  him,  he  begins  again  to  speak. 
Anf,  But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Caesar  might 

Have  stood  against  the  world  :  now  lies  he  there. 
And  none  so  poor^  to  do  him  reverence. 

0  masters  !  if  I  were  dispos'd  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong. 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men  : 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong ;  I  rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  you. 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 
But  here's  a  parchment,  with  the  seal  of  Caesar, 
I  found  it  in  his  closet,  'tis  his  will : 
Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament, 
(Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read,) 
And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar's  wounds. 
And  dip  their  napkins'^  in  his  sacred  blood  5 
Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory. 
And,  dying,  mention.it  within  their  wills. 
Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy. 
Unto  their  issue. 

4  Cit.  We'll  hear  the  will :  Read  it,  Mark  An* 
tony. 

Cit,  The  will,  the  will  -,  we  will  hear  Caesar's 
will. 

Jfit.  Have  patience,  gentle  friends,  I  must  not 
read  it  3 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Caesar  lov'd  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men  • 

*  The  meanest  man  is  now  too  high  to  do  reverence  to 
Caesar.  s>  Handkerchiefs. 
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And^  being  men^  hearing  tlie  will  of  Caesar, 
It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad  : 
*Tis  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs  ; 
For  if  you  should,  O,  what  would  come  of  it  I 

4  Cit.  Read  the  will }  we  will  hear  it,  Antony ; 
You  shall  read  us  the  will  -,  Caesar's  will. 

Ant,  Will  you  be  patient?    Will  you  stay  a 
while  ? 
I  have  o'ershot  myself,  to  tell  you  of  it, 
I  fear^  1  wrong  the  honourable  men. 
Whose  daggers  have  stabb'd  Caesar  :  I  do  fear  it. 

4  Cit,  They  were  traitors  :  Honourable  men  ! 

Cit,  The  wi'll !  the  testament ! 

2  Cit,  They  were  villains,  murderers  :  The  will! 
read  the  will ! 

u47it.  You  will  compel  me  then  to  read  the  will  ? 
Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Caesar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  will. 
Shall  I  descend  ?  And  will  you  give  me  leave  ? 

Cit,  Come  down, 

2  Cit.  Descend. 

[7fe  comes  doxmfrom  the  Pulpits 

^Cit,  You  shall  have  leave. 

4  Cit,  A  ring ;  stand  round. 

1  Cit,  Stana  from  the  hearse,  stand  from  the 
body. 

2  Cit,  Room  for  Antony  3 — most  noble  Antony. 
•*  Ant,  Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me  ;  stand  far  otF. 

Cit,  Stand  back  !  room  !  bear  back  ! 

Ant,  Ifyou  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
You  all  do  knov/  this  mantle  :  I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on  3 
'Twas  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent ; 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii  :— » 
J^ook  !  in  this  place,  ran  Cassius*  dagger  through  2 
See,  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made  : 
Through  this,  the  well  beloved  Brutus  stabb'd  -, 
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A.nd,  as  he  pluck*d  his  cursed  steel  awaj, 

iVlark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  follow'd  it ; 

1A.S  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolv'd 

If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knock'd,  or  no  ; 

por  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar's  angel  : 

[Tudge,  O  you  gods,  how  dearly  Caesar  lov*d  him  ! 

This  w^as  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all : 

|For  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab. 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  aims, 

Q-uite  vanquished  him :  then  bursthis  mighty  hekrt; 

And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 

JEven  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statua,^ 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fell. 

O,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  ! 

Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down. 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish'd  over  us.^ 

O,  now  you  weep  3  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 

The  dint"*  of  pity  :  these  are  gracious  drops. 

Kind  souls,  what,  weep  you,  when  you  but  behold 

Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded  ?  Look  you  here> 

Here  is  himself,  marr'd,  as  you  see^  witli  traitors* 

1  Cit,  O  piteous  spectacle  I 
■'■'  2  Cit.  O  noble  Caesar  ! 
! '  3  Cit.  O  woful  day  ! 

4  Cit,  O  traitors,  villains  ! 
1',    1  Cit,  O  most  bloody  sight  ! 
[    2  Cit,  We  will  be  revenged:  revenge;  about,— 
seek, — burn, — lire, — kill, — slay ! — ^let  not  a  traitor 
live. 

Ant,  Stay,  countrymen. 

1  Cit,  Peace  tliere' : — Hear  the  noble  Antony. 

2  Cit,  We'll  hear  him,  we'll  follow  him,  we'U 
die  v/ith  him. 

Ant.  Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not 
stir  you  up 

-  Statua  for  statue,  is  common  among  the  old  writers. 
3  Was  successful.  4  Impression. 
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To  such  a  sudden  liood  of  mutiny. 
I'hey,  that  have  done  tliis  deed,  are  honourable  \ 
What  private  griefs  >'  they  have,  alas,  I  know  not. 
That  made  tliem  do  it  3  tliey  are  wise  and  honour 

able. 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 
1  come  ilot,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts  j 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is  :  | 

But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man,       ' 
That  love  my  friend  5  and  that  they  know  full  well 
That  gave  me  publick  leave  to  speak  of  him. 
For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 
Ac*tion,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech. 
To  stir  men's  blood  :  I  only  speak  riglit  on  5 
I  tell  you  that,  which  you  yoursejves  do  know  y 
Show  you  sweet  Caesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor  dumb 

mouths. 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me  :  But  were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 

Cit.  We'll  mutiny. 

1  Cit,  We'll  burn  the  house  of  Brutus. 

3  Cit.  Away  then,  come,  seek  the  conspirators* 

Ant,  Yet  hear  me,  countiymen  3  yet  hear  me, 
speak. 

Cit.  Peace,  ho  !  Hear  Antony,  most  noble  An- 
tony. 

Ant,  Why,  friends,  you  go  to  do  you  know  not 
wdiat : 
Wherein  hath  Caesar  thus  deserv'd  your  loves  ? 
Alas,  you  know  not : — I  must  tell  you  then  :•— 
You  have  forgot  the  will  I  told  you  of. 

Cit.  Most  true  3 — the  will  3 — let's  stay,  and  hear 
the  will. 

5  Grievances. 
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Ant,  Here  is  the  wiil^  and  under  Caesar's  seal. 
To  every  Roman  citizen  he  gives. 
To  every  several  man,  seventy-five  drachmas.^ 

2  C/Y.  Most  noble  Caesar  ! — weUl  revenge  his 

death. 

3  Clt,  O  royal  Caesar  ! 

Ant,  Hear  me  with  patience. 

at.  Peace,  ho ! 

Ant,  Moreover,  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks. 
His  private  arbours,  and  new-planted  orchards. 
On  this  side  Tyber  ;  he  hath  left  them  you. 
And  to  your  heirs  for  ever  3  common  pleasures. 
To  walk  abroad,  and  recreate  yourselves. 
Here  was  a  Caesar  :  When  comes  such  another  ? 

1  Cit,  Never,  never  : — Come,  away,  away  : 
We'll  burn  his  body  in  the  holy  place. 

And  with  the  brands  fire  the  traitor's  houses. 
Take  up  the  body. 

2  Cit.  Go,  fetch  lire. 

3  Cit.  Pluck  down  benches. 

4  Cit,  Pluck  down  forms,  windows,  any  thing. 
[Exeunt  Citizens,  uith  the  Body, 

Ant,  Now  let  it  work  :  Mischief,  thou  art  afoot. 
Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt ! — How  now, 
fellow  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Sen,  Sir,  Octavius  is  already  come  to  Rome. 

Ant,  Where  is  he  ? 

Sen.  He  and  Lepidus  are  at  Caesar's  house. 

Ant,  And  thither  will  I  straight  to  visit  him  : 
He  comes  upon  a  wish.     Fortune  is  merry. 
And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  any  thing. 

Sen.  I  heard  him  say,  Brutus  and  Cassius 
Are  rid  like  madmen  through  the  gates  of  Rome 

^  Greek  coin. 
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Ant,  Belike^  they  had  some  notice  of  the  people 
How  I  had  mov'd  them.     Bring  me  to  Octavius 

\Ex€un\ 


SCENE  III. 

The  same,     A  street. 

Enter  Qi^-^a,  the  Poet, 
On,  I  dreamt  to  nighty  that  I  did  feast  wi 
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Caesar, 
And  things  unluckily  charge  my  fantasy  : 
I  have  no  will  to  wander  forth  of  doors^ 
Yet  something  leads  me  forth* 

E7itcr  Citizens. 

1  Cit.  What  is  your  name  ? 

2  Cit,  Whither  are  you  going  ? 
S  Cit,  Where  do  you  dwell  ? 
4  Cit,  Are  you  a  married  man,  or  a  bachelor  ? 

2  Cit,  Ansv/er  every  man  directly. 

1  Cit.  Ay,  and  br icily. 
4  Cit,  Ay,  and  wisely. 

3  Cit,  Ay,  and  tmly,  you  were  best. 
Cin.  What  is  my  name  ?  Whither  am  I  going  ? 

Where  do  I  dwell  ?  Am  I  a  married  man,  or  a  ba- 
chelor ?  Then  to  answer  every  man  directly,  and 
briefly,  wisely^  and  truly.  Wisely  I  say,  I  am  a 
bachelor. 

2  Cit,  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  they  are  fools 
that  marry  t — ^You'll  bear  me  a  bang  for  tliat, 
iear.     Proceed  5  directly. 

Cin,  Directly,  I  am  going  to  Caesar^s  funeral. 

1  Cit,  As  z  friend^  or  an  enemy  ? 
Cin.  As  a  friend. 

2  Cit,  That  matter  is  answered  directlj> 
4i  Cit,  For  your  dwellings — briefly. 
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Cin.  Briefly,  I  dwell  by  the  Capitol, 
3  Cit,  Your  name,  sir,  truly. 
Ciji.  Truly,  rny  name  is  Cinna, 

1  Cii.  Tear  him  to  pieces,  he's  a  conspirator. 
C///.  I  am  Cinna  the  poet,   I  am  Cinna  the 

poet. 
4-  Cit.  Tear  him  for  his  bad  verses,  tear  him  for 
his  bad  verses. 

2  Cit.  It  is  no  matter,  his  name's  Cinna  3  pluck 
ibut  his  name  out  of  his  heart,  and  turn  him  going. 

3  Cif,  Tear  him,  tear  him.  Come,  brands,  ho! 
fire-brands.  To  Brutus',  to  Cassius'  5  burn  all. 
$ome  to  Dccius'  house,  and  some  to  Casca's  5  some 
to  Ligarius' :  away  ;  go.  {^Exewif, 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  T»  The  same,  A  room  in  Antony's  House, 

Antoj^y,  Octavius,  (77if/ Lepidus_,  seaUd at  a 
Table, 

Ant,  These  many  then  shall  die  3  their  names 

are  prick'd. 
*Oct,  Your  brother  too  must  die  3  Consent  you, 

Lepidus  ? 
Tep,  r  do  consent. 

Oct.    '  Prick"  him  down,  Antony. 

Jjcp,  Upon  condition  Publius  shall  not  live, 
JVhois  your^  sister's  son,  Mark  Antony. 
Ant.  lie  'shall  not'  live  3  look,  with  a  spot  I 
dainn^  him. 
lut,  I.epidas,  go'you.  to  Caesar's  house  ; 
etch  the  will  hitlier,  and  we  will  determine 
low  to  cut  cif'  some  charge  in  legacies. 
Ltp,  What,  shall  I  find  you  here  ? 
vol.  vh.  C  c 

7  Set,  raarlc.  ^  Condemn. 
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Oct,  Or  here,  or  at 

The  Capitol.  [En/^  Lepidus. 

Ant,  This  is  a  slight  unmeritable  man, 
Meet  to  be  sent  on  errands  :  Is  it  fit. 
The  three-fold  world  divided,  he  should  stand 
One  of  the  three  to  share  it  ? 

Oct,  So  you  thought  him  5 

And  took  his  voice  who  should  be  prick'd  to  die. 
In  our  black  sentence  and  proscription. 

Ant.  Octavius,  I  have  seen  more  days  than  you  y 
And  though  \ve  lay  these  honours  on  this  man. 
To  ease  ourselves  of  divers  slanderous  loads, 
lie  shall  but  bear  them  as  the  ass  bears  gold. 
To  grocm  and  sv/eat  under  tlie  business, 
Kither  led  or  driven,  as  we  point  the  way  ; 
And  having  brought  our  treasure  where  we  will. 
Then  take  we  down  his  load,  and  turn  him  oK, 
Like  to  the  empty  ass,  to  shake  his  ears. 
And  graze  in  commons. 

Oct,  You  mny  do  your  will ; 

But  he's  a  tried  and  valiant  soldier. 

Ant,  So  is  my  horse,  Octavius  5  and,  for  that, 
I  do  appoint  him  store  of  provender. 
It  is  a  creature  that  I  teach  to  iight. 
To  wind,  to  stop,  to  run  directly  on  ; 
His  corporal  motion  govern'd  by  my  spirit. 
And,  in  some  taste,  is  Lepidus  but  so ; 
lie  must  be  taught,  and  train'd,  and  bid  go  forth  : 
A  barren-spirited  fellow  -,  one  that  feeds 
On  objects,  arts,  and  iraitatrons^ 
AYhich,  out  of  use,  and  stal'd  by  other  men. 
Begin  his  fashion  :  Do  not  talk  of  him. 
But  as  a  property.^     And  uow,  Octavius, 
Listen  great  things  — Brutus  and  Cassius, 
Are  levying  powers  :  v/e  must  straight  make  head  • 
Therefore,  let  our  alliance  be  combin'd, 
i  As  a  tliijiig  at  our  disposal. 
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Our  best  friends  made,  and  our  best  means  stretcii'd 

out ; 
And  let  us  presently  go  sit  in  council. 
How  covert  matters  may  be  best  disclos'd^ 
And  open  perils  surest  answered. 

Oct.  Let  us  do  so:  for  we  are  at  the  stake, 
And  bay'd^  about  with  many  enemies  -, 
And  some,  that  smile,  have  in  tiieir  hearts,  I  fear> 
JMiUions  of  mischief.  lEjccuntr 

SCENE  IL 

Before  Brutus'  Ihit^  in  the  Camp  near  Sardis. 

Drum,    Enter  Brutus,  Lucilius,  Lucius,  and 
Soldiers:    Titinju^    and   Find  All  us  mtctiiig 

them . 

Bru.  Stand  here. 

Luc,  Give  the  word,  ho !  and  fJtand. 

Bru,  What  now,  Lucilius  ?  is  Cassius  near? 

Luc.  He  is  at  hand;  and  Pindar  us  is  coine 
To  do  you  salutation  from  his  master. 

[Pi  X  D  A  R u  s  gives  a  Letter  to  B  a  u  t  u  g . 

Bru,  He  greets  me  well. — Your  master^  Pin- 
darus. 
In  his  own  change,  or  by  ill  ofiicers, 
LJatii  given  me  some  worthy  cause  to  v/i^h 
Things  done,  undone :   but,  if  he  be  at  hand, 
I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Bin .  I  do  not  doubt. 

But  that  my  noble  master  will  appear 
Such  as  he  is,  full  of  regard^,  and  honour. 

Bru.  He  is  not  doubted. — A  word,  Lucilius: 
How  he  receiv'd  you,  let  me  be  resolv'd. 

Luc.  With  courtesy,  and  with  respect  eaough; 
c  c  2 
3  Surrounded,  baited. 
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But  not  with  such  familiar  instances. 
Nor  with  such  free  and  friendly  conference. 
As  he  ha  til  used  of  old. 

Brit.  Thou  hast  describ'd 

A  hot  friend  cooling :  Ever  note,  Lucilius, 
When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay,  * 
It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony. 
There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith : 
But  hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand. 
Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  tlicir  mettle  : 
But  when  they  should  endure  the  bloody  spur. 
They  fall  their  crests,  and,  like  deceitful  jades. 
Sink  in  the  trial.     Comes  his  army  on  ? 

Imc,  They   mean  this  night  in   Sardis  to   be 
quarter 'd  5 
The  greater  part,  the  horse  in  general, 
Are  come  with  Cassius.  lMa7xh  mthin, 

Brv,  Hark,  he  is  arriv'd:— 

Maiich  gently  on  to  meet  him. 

Enter  Cassius  and  Soldiefs. 

Cos.  Stand,  ho! 

Brv.  Stand,  ho !  Speak  the  word  along. 

If  It /tin.  Stand. 

Within.  Stand. 

JFithin.  Stand. 

Cas.  Most  noble  brother,  you  have  done  me 

wrong. 
Bru,  Judge  me,    you  gods!    Wrong  I   mine 
enemies  ? 
And,  if  not  so,  how  should  I  wrong  a  brother  ? 
Cas,  Brutus,   this  sober  form  of  yours  hides 
wrongs ; 

And  when  you  do  them 

Bru.  Cassius,  be  content. 

Speak  your  griefs  *  softly, — I  do  know  you  well  :-~* 
4  Grievances. 
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Before  the  eyes  of  both  our  armies  here. 
Which  should  perceive  nothing  but  love  fl^om  us. 
Let  us  not  wrangle :  Bid  them  move  away  3 
Then  in  my  tent,  Cassius,  enlarge  your  griefs. 
And  I  will  give  you  audience. 

Cas\  Pindarus, 

Bid  our  commanders  lead  their  charges  otF 
A  little  from  this  ground. 

Bn/.  Lucilius,  do  the  like;  and  let  no  man 
Come  to  our  tent,  till  we  have  done  our  conference. 
Let  Lucius  and  Titinius  guard  our  door. 

^Exeunt, 

SCENE  IIL 

Withhi  the  tent  of  Brutus. 
Lucius  and  Titinius  at  some  distance  from  it. 

Enter  Brvtv fi  and  Cassius. 

Cas,  That  you  have  wrong'd  me,  doth  appear 
in  this : 
You  have  condemn' d  and  noted  Lucius  PcIIa, 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians ; 
Wherein,  my  letters^  praying  on  his  side. 
Because  I  knew  the  man,  \\'erc  slighted  olF. 
Bru,  You  wrong'd  yourself,  to  write  in  such  a 

case. 
Cas.  In  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice^  otlence  should  bear  his  comment. 

Bra,  Let  me  tell  yoa,  Cassius,  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm; 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold. 
To  undeservers. 

Can,  I  an  itching  palm  ? 

c  c  3 
'  TrixTiiig. 
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You  know,  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  tliis;, 
Or^  by  the  gods,  tliis  speech  were  else  your  last. 
Bru.  The  name  of  Cassius  honours  tliis  corruD- 
tion, 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  his  head. 
Cas.  Chastisement! 

Bra,  Hemember  March,  the  ides  of  March  re- 
member ! 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice'  sake  ? 
What  villain  touch'd  his  body,  that  did  stab. 
And  not  for  justice  ?  What,  shall  one  of  us. 
That  struck  die  foremost  man  of  all  this  world. 
But  for  supporting  robbers  -,  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  lingers  with  base  bribes  ? 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honours. 
For  so  much  trash,  as  may  be  grasped  thus? — 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay^'  the  moon. 
Than  such  a  lloman. 

Cas,  Bmtus,  bay  not  me^ 

ril  not  endure  it:  you  forget  yourself, 
To  hedge  me  in  3  "^  I  am  a  soldier,  I 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions.^ 

Bru,  Go  to  5  3'ou're  not^  Cassias. 

Cos.  I  am. 

Bru,  I  say,  yoM  are  not. 

Cas.  Urge  me  no  more,  I  shall  forget  myself; 
Have  mind  upon  your  health,  tempt  me  no  flirtlier. 

Bru,  Away,  slight  man  ! 

Cas,  Is't  possible  ? 

Bru.  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 

Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  clioler  ? 
Shall  I  be  frighted,  when  a  madman  stares  ? 

Cas.  O  ye  gods!  ye  gods!  Must  I  endure  all 
this  ? 

6  Bait,  bark  at.         ^  Limit  my  authority. 
8  Tevmi>,  fit  to  confer  diw  gliices  at  my  dii^posal. 
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Bru,  All  this  ?  ay,  more :  Fret,  till  your  proud 
heart  breaks 
Go^  show  your  slaves  how  cholerick  you  are^ 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.    Must  I  budge  ? 
Must  I  observe, you?    Must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humour  ?    By  the  gods. 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen. 
Though  it  do  split  you :  for,  from  this  day  forth,^ 
I'll  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  iaugliter^ 
When  you  are  waspish. 

Cas,  Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Bnu  You  say,  you  are  a  better  soldier: 
J^et  it  appear  so  5  make  your  vaunting  true. 
And  it  shall  please  me  well:  For  mine  own  part. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

Cdi;.  You  wrong  me  every  way,   you  wrong 
me,  Brutus  5 
I  said,  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better  ; 
Did  I  say,  better  ? 

Bru.  If  you  did,  I  care  not. 

Cas,  When  Caesar  liv'd,  he  durst  not  tlius  havc^ 

mov'd  me. 
Bru,    Peace,    peace;    you   durst  not  so  hav& 

tempted  him. 
Cas.  I  durst  not  ? 
Bru,  No. 

Cas.  What?  durst  not  tempt  him? 
Bru.  ,     For  your  life  you  durst  not 

Cas.  Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love, 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Bru,  You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats  : 
For  I  am  arm'd  so  strong  in  honesty. 
That  tliey  pass  by  me,  as  the  idle  wind. 
Which  I  respect  not.     I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me^ — 
For  I  can  raise  no  luoney  by  vile  ineaiis : 
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By  heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart. 

And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,^  than  to  wring 

From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash. 

By  any  indirection.     I  did  send 

To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legiou'^. 

Which  you  denied  me :  Was  that  done  like  Cassius  ? 

Should  I  have  answer'd  Caius  Cassius  so  ? 

When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous. 

To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends, 

Ee  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts. 

Dash  him  to  pieces  ! 

Cas,  I  denied  you  not. 

Bru,  You  did. 

Cas.  I  did  not: — he  was  but  a  fool. 

That  brought  my  answerback. — Brutus  hath  riv'd^ 

my  heart : 
A  friend  should  bear  his  friend*s  infirmities. 
But  Brutus  makes  min^  greater  than  they  are. 

Bru.  I  do  not,  till  you  practise  tliem  on  me. 

Cas,  You  love  me  not. 

Bru,  I  do  not  like  your  fanlts. 

Cas.  A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  fault : 

Bru.  A  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they  do 
appear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Cr/v.  Come,  Antony,  and  young  Octavius,  come. 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius, 
For  Cassius  is  aweary  of  the  -.vorld : 
Hated  by  one  he  loves ;  brav'd  by  his  brother : 
Check'd  like  a  bondman  -,  all  his  faults  observed, 
Set  in  a  note-book,  learn'd,  and  conn'd  by  rote. 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.     O,   I  could  weep 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyes ! — ^There  is  my  dagger^ 
And  here  my  naked  breast^  within,  a  heart 
Dearer  than  Plutus'  mine,  richer  than  gold : 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  Roman,  take  it  forth ; 
»  Coin.  »  Split 
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I,  tliat  denied  tliee  gold,-  will  give  my  heart: 
Strike,  as  tliou  didst  at  Caesar;  for,  I  know. 
When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  lov'dst  him 

better 
Than  ever  thou  lov'dst  Cassius. 

Bru.  Sheath  your  dagger: 

Be  angr}'-  when  you  will,  it  shall  have  scope; 
Do  what  you  will,  dishonour  shall  be  humour, 

0  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  witli  a  lamb 
That  carries  anger,  as  the  flint  bears  fire; 
Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark, 

1  And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Cas.  Hath  Cassius  liv*d 

To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  grief,  and  blood  ill-temper'd,  vexeth  him? 
Bni.  When  I  spoke  that,  I  was  ill-temper'd  too. 
Can,  Do  you  confess  so  much?    Give  me  your 

hand. 
Bru,  And  my  heart  too. 
Can.  O  Brutus  !— 

Bru.  What's  the  matter? 

Cas,  Have  you  not  love  enough  to  bear  with  me. 
When  that  rash  humour,  which  my  mother  gave 

me. 
Makes  me  forgetful  ? 

Bru.  Yes,  Cassius;  and,  hencefortli, 

Wh^n  you  are  over-earnest  with  your  Brutus, 
He'll  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you  so. 

[Noine  uithin. 
Poet.  rjVitkir.']  Let  me  go  in  to  see  the  gene- 
rals; 
There  is  some  grudge  between  them,  'tis  not  meet 
They  be  alone. 

Luc.  llVUhin,']  You  shall  not  come  to  them. 
Poet.  llPlthl/t.]  Nothing  but  death  shall  stay 
me. 

3 
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Enter  Poet. 

C<26\  How  now?  What's  the  matter?  I 

Poet.  For  shame,  you  generals  3  What  do  you 

mean  ? 
Love,  and  be  friends,  as  two  such  men  should 
bej 
For  I  have  seen  more  years,  I  arn  sure,  than  ye. 
Cos,    Ha,    ha  3    how    vilely   doth  this   cynick 

rhyme ! 
Brn.    Get  you   hence>    sirrah^    saucy  fellow, 

hence. 
Cas.  Bear  with  him,  Brutus;  'tis  his  fashion. 
Bru.  I'll  know  his  humour,  when  he  knows  his; 
time  : 
What  should  the  wars  do  with  the  jigging  fools  ? 
Companion^*  hence. 

Ccis.  Away,  away,  be  gone. 

lExit  Poet. 

Enter  Lucilius  and  Titinius. 

^ru.  Lucilius  and  Titinius,  bid  the  commanders 
Prepare  to  lodge  their  companies  to-night. 

Cas,  And  come  yourselves^  and  bring  Messala 
with  you 
Immediately  to  us. 

lExeimt  Lucilius  and  Titinius, 
Bru.  Lucius,  a  bowl  of  wine. 

Cas.  1  did  not  think,  you  could  have  been  so 

angry. 
Br7i,  O  Cassius,  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs. 
C<i^,  Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use. 
If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils. 

Bru,  No  man  bears  sorrow  better; — 'Portia  is 

dead. 
Cas.  Ha!  Portia? 

2-  Fellow, 
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.  Bru.  She  is  dead. 

Cas.  How  scap'd  I  killings  when  I  cross'd  70U 
so?— 
O  insupportable  and  touching  loss ! — ■ 
Upon  what  sickness  ? 

Bni,  Impatient  of  my  absence; 

And  grief,  that  young  Octayius  with  Mark  Antony 
Have  made  themselves  so  strong 3 — for  with  her 

death 
That  tidings  came  3 — With  this  she  fell  distract. 
And,  her  attendants  absent^  swaiiow'd  lire. 

Cas.  And  died  so? 

Bru,  Even  so. 

Cas.  O  ye  immortal  gods  ! 

Enter  Lucius,  wUh  Wine  and  Tapers, 

Bru,  Speak  no  more  of  her. — Give  me  a  bowl 

of  wine  : — • 

In  this  I  bury  ail  unkindness,  Cassius.      [^Drinks^ 

Cas,  My  heart  is  thirsty  for  that  nob!e  pledge : — 

'  Fill,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o'erswell  the  cup 3 

1  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutus'  love.     [^Driaks. 

•  Re-enter  T IT  1^1X5?, y  t^i^.^  Messala. 

Bru.  Come  in,  Titinius: — Welcome,  goodJNIes- 
saia. — 
Now  sit  vv^e  close  about  this  taper  herCj 
And  call  in  question  our  necessities. 

Cas.  Portia,  art  thou  gone  ? 

Bru.  No  more,  I  pray  you.—' 

Tvk^.ssala,  I  have  here  received  letters^ 
Tli'it  young  Octavius,  and  Mark  Antony, 
Come  dov/n  upon  us  with  a  mighty  power, ^ 
Lending  their  expedition  toward  Piiiiippi. 

Mis,  My-elt  have  letters  of  the  self-same  tenpur* 

Bru.  With  what  addition ? 
3  Force, 
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Mes,  That  by  proscription,  and  bills  of  outlawry 
Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus, 
Have  put  to  death  an  hundred  senators. 

Bru,  Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  agree  j 
Mine  speak  of  seventy  senators,  that  died 
By  their  proscriptions^  Cicero  being  one.  \ 

Cos,  Cicero  one? 

Mes,  Ay,  Cicero  is  dead. 

And  by  that  order  of  proscription. — 
Had  you  your  letters  from  your  wife,  my  lord  ?' 

Bru.  No,  Messala. 

Mes.  Nor  nothing  in  your  letters  writ  of  her  ? 

Bru.  Nothing,  Messala. 

Mes.  ■■  That,  methink;^  is  strange. 

Bru^  Why  ask  you  ?  Hear  you  augiit  of  her  in 
yours  ? 

Mes.  No,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Now,  as  j^ou  are  a  Roman,  tell  me  true. 

i\ie.9.  Then  like  a  Roman  bear  the  trutli  I  tell: 
For  certain  she  is  dead,  and  by  strange  manner. 

Brit.  Why,    fai'ewell,    Portia. — We  must  die, 
Messala: 
With  meditating  that  she  must  die  once,'* 
I  have  the  patience  to  .endure  it  now. 

Mes.  Even  so  great  men  great  losses  should 
endure. 

Cos.  I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art^  as  yon. 
But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  so. 

Bra.  Well,  to  our  work  alive.     What  do  you 
think 
Of  marching  to  Philippi  presently? 

Cas.  1  do  not  tliink  it  good. 

Bru.  Your  reason? 

Cas.  This  it  is  : 

'Tis  better,  that  the  enemy  seek  us : 
So  shall  he  waste  his  means,  weary  his  soldiers, 
♦  At  some  time.  ^  Theory, 
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,(>oing  Iiimself  oftence^  whilst  we,  lying  still, 
[Ire  full  of  rest,  defence^  and  niinblenesF. 

Bru,  Good  reasons  must,  ot  force,  give  place 
to  better. 

the  people,  'twixt  Philippi  and  this  ground^ 
Oo  stand  but  in  a  forc'd  atfection ; 
?or  they  have  gnidg'd  us  contribution  r 
The  enemy,  marching  along  by  them, 
3y  them  shall  make  a  fuller  number  up, 
!^ome  on  refresh' d,  new-added,  and  encourag'd  ^ 
I'rom  which  advantage  shall  we  cut  him  off, 
f  at  Philippi  \\e  do  face  him  tliere^ 
[lieic  people  at  our  back. 

Cas.  .  Hear  me,  good  brother. 

Bill,  Under  your  pardon. — You  must  note  be- 
side. 

That  we  have  try^d  the  utmost  of  our  friends, 
)ur  legions  are  brim-full,  our  cause  is  ripe: 
The  enemy  increaseth  every  day, 
vVe,  at  the  height,  are  ready  to  decline. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
iVhich,  taken  at  tlie  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune^ 
Emitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
[s  bound  in  shallows,  and  in  miseries. 
3n  such  a  fliU  sea  are  we  now  aiioat  5 
\nd  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves^ 
)x  lose  our  ventures. 

Cas.  Then,  with  your  will,  go  on  5 

We'll  along  ourselves,  and   meet  them  at  Phi- 
lippi. 

Bni,  The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk^ 
Vnd  nature  must  obey  necessity  5 
^Vhich  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest, 
t'here  is  no  more  to  say  ? 

Vas.  No  more.     Good  night; 

iarly  to-morrow  will  we  rise,  and  hence. 

VOL.  VII.  I>  D 
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Bni.  Lucius,  my  gown.  [Ecrz7  Lucius.]  Fare- 
well, good  Messakj — 
Good  night,  Titinius : — Noble,  noble  Cassius, 
Good  night,  and  good  repose. 

Cas,  O  my  dear  brotlier! 

This  was  an  ill  beginning  of  the  night: 
Never  come  such  division  'tween  our  souls ! 
J.et  it  not,  Brutus. 
r^    Bru.  Every  thing  is  well. 

Cas.  Good  night,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Good  night,  good  brother. 

TitJMes,  Goodnight,  lord  Brutus. 

Bru,  Farewell,  every  one. 

[Exeunt  Cas.  Tit.  and  Mes,i 

Re-enter  Lucrus,  xviik  the  GoKn, 

Qive  me  the  gov/n.     Where  is  thy  instrument? 

Luc,  Here- in  the  tent. 

Bru,  What,  thou  speak'st  drowsily  ? 

Poor  knave,  I  blame  thee  not  j  thou  art  o'er-watch'd. 
Call  Claudius,  and  some  other  of  my  men; 
I'll  have  them  sleep  on  cushions  in  my  tent. 

Luc.  Varro,  and  Claudius! 

Enter  Vauuo  and  Claudius. 

Var.  Calls  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  I  pray  you,  sirs,  lie  in  my  tent,  and  sleep;' 
it  may  be,  J  shall  raise  you  by  and  by 
Gn  business  to  my  brother  Cassius. 

Var,  So  please  you,  we  will  stand,  and  watck 
your  pleasure. 

Bru.  I  will  not  have  it  so:  lie  down,  good  sirsf 
It  may  be,  I  shall  otherwise  bethink  me. 
Look,  Lucius,  here's  the  book  I  sought  for  so;    ^ 
I  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  gown. 

[Servants  lie  down. 

Luc.  I  was  sure,  your  lordship  did  not  give  it  me. 
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I    Bru,  Bear  with  me^  good  boy,  I  am  much  for- 
getful. 

jCanst  thoa  hold  up  thy  heavy  eyes  awhile^ 
[And  touch  thy  instrument  a  strain  or  two? 

Lu-C-,  Ay,  my  lord^  an  it  please  you. 

Bru,  It  doesj  my  boy  r 

I  trouble  the^  too  much,  but  thou  art  willing. 

Luc,  It  is  my  duty,  sir. 

Bru.  I  should  not  urge  tliy  duty  past  thy  might 5 
I  know,  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest. 

Luc.  I  have  slept,  my  lord,  already. 

Bru.  It  is  well   done  3    and  thou   shalt  sleep 
again  j 

I  will  iiot  hold  thee  long  :  if  I  do  live, 
I  will  be  good  to  thee.  \_Musick,  and  a  Song. 

This  is  a  sleepy  tune: — O  murd'rous  slumber! 
Lay'st  thou  thy  leaden  mace^'  upon  my  boy. 
That  plays  thee  musick  ?— Gentle   knave,    good 

nighty 

I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  wrong  to  wake  thee. 
If  thou  dost  nod,  thou  break'st  thy  instrument^ 
ril  take  it  from  thee  ;  and,  good  boy,  good  night. 
iJLet  me  see,  let  me  see ; — Is  not  the  leaf  turn'd 

down. 
Where  I  left  reading?  Here  it  is,  1  think. 

[/ie  sits  dotcn. 

Enter  the  Ghost  of  C/ESar. 

flow  ill  this  taper  burns ! — Ha !  who  comes  here  ? 

I  think,  it  is  tlie  weakness  of  mine  eyes. 

That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition. 

It  comes  upon  me: — 'Art  thou  any  thing? 

Art  thou  some  god,  some  angel,  or  some  devil. 

That  mak'st  my  blood  cold,  and  my  hair  to  stare  > 

Speak  to  me,  what  thou  art. 

D   D  2 

•  Sceptre. 
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(>host.  Thy  e^ill  spirit^  Brutus. 

i>f'u.  Why  com'st  1hou 

Ghost,  To  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  see  mie  at  Phiiippi 

Bru,  Well  -,  '  ' 

Then  I  shall  see  thee  ngain? 

Oho^t,  Ay,  at  PhilippL 

[Ghost  I'mmha 

Bru.  Why,  I  w  ill  see  thee  at  Philippi  then.— 
Now  I  have  taken  heart,  thou  vanishest  : 
ill  spirit,  I  would  hold  more  talk  with  thee. — 
Boy!  Lucius! — Varro!  Claudius!  Sirs,  awake  1 
Claudius ! 

Lt(c,  The  strings,;  niy-lbtd,  are  false. 

Bru,  He  thinks,  lie  still  is  at  his  instrument.—* 
Lucius,  awake. 

Luc\  My  lord! 

Z)/7/,  Didst  thou  dream,  Lucius,  that  tlion  s€ 
cry'dst  out  ? 

Luc,  My  lord,  I  do  not  know  tliat  I  did  ciy. 

Bru,  Yes,  that  thou  didst:  Didst  thou  see  ai3j 
tiling? 

Life,  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Bru,  Sleep  again,  Lucius. — Sirrah,  Clau^iils! 
Fellow  thou!  awake. 

luu-.  My  lord. 

C/au.  My  lord. 

Bru.  Why  did  you  so  cry  out,  sirs,  in  your  sleep? 

I'ar,  Clau,  Did  we,  my  lord? 

Bru,  Ay;   Saw  you  any  thirig? 

I'ar,  No,  my  lord,  I  saw  nothing. 

Clau,  Nor  I,  my  lord 

Bru,  Go,    and   commend  me   to  my  bi^otherj 
Cassius ; 
Bid  him  set  on  his  powers  betimes  before. 
And  we  will  follow. 

I'ar.  Clau,  It  shall  be  done,  my  lord. 

[Examt 
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ACT  V. 
SCENE  I.     The  Plains  of  PMIippi. 

Enter  OcTAVJVBy  Antony,  and  their  Ar?)}y, 

Oct.  Now,  Antony^  our  hopes  are  answered: 
You  said,  the  enemy  would  not  come  down. 
But  keep  the  hills  and  upper  regions ; 
It  proves  not  so  :  their  battles  are  at  handj 
They  mean  to  warn"^  us  at  Philippi  here. 
Answering  before  we  do  demand  of  them. 

Ant.  Tut,  I  am  in  their  bosoms,  and  I  know 
Wherefore  they  do  it :  they  could  be  content 
To  visit  other  places ,  and  come  down 
With  fearful  bravery,  thinking,  by  tliis  face. 
To  fr^sten  in  our  thoughts  that  they  have  courage  ^ 
But  'tis  not  so. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess,  Prepare  you,  generals  : 

The  enemy  comes  on  in  gallant  show; 
^Jheir  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hung  out. 
And  something  to  be  done  immediately. 

Ant.  Octavius,  lead  your  battle  softly  on. 
Upon  the  left  hand  of  the  even  field. 

Oi'l.  Upon  the  right  hand  I,  keep  thou  the  left. 

Ant.  Why  do  you  cross  me  in  this  exigent? 

Oct.  I  do  iK>t  cross  you;  but  I  wiil  do  so. 

iMarch. 

j>rmn .  Enter  Brutus,  C a  s s i us,  arul  their  Artni/ ; 
LuciLius,  TiTiNius,  Messax.a,  and  Ot/icn\ 

Bni.  T^^ey  stand,  aiid  would  have  parley. 
Cas,  Stand  fast,  Titinius :  We  must  out  and  talk. 

D  D  3 
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Oct,  Mark  Antony^  shall  we  give  sign  of  battle 

Ant.  No,  Caesar,  we  will  answer  on  their  chargei 
Make  forth,  the  generals  would  have  some  words. 

Oct.  Stir  not  until  the  signal. 

Bnt,  Words  before  blows :  Is  it  so,  countrymen 

Oct.  Not  that  we  love  words  better,  as  you  do 

Bru,  Good  words  are  better  than  bad  strokes^ 
Octavius.  1 

Ant.  In  your  bad  strokes^    Brutus,  you  give 
good  words : 
Witness  the  hole  you  made  in  Caesar's  heart. 
Crying,  Long  Ivcc  !  hail,  Ccesar ! 

Cas.  Antony, 

The  posture  of  your  blows  are  yet  unknown ; 
But  for  your  v/ords,  they  rob  the  Hybia  bees. 
And  leave  tliem  honey  less. 

Ant.  Not  stingless  too. 

Bru.  O,  yes,  and  soundless  too; 
For  you  have  stol'n  their  buzzing,  Antony,    v 
And,  very  wisely,  threat  before  you  sting. 

Ant.  Villains,  you  did  not  so,  when  your  vile 
daggers 
Hack'd  one  another  in  the  sides  of  Caesar: 
You  showed  your  teetli  like  apes,  jud  fawn'd  like 

hounds. 
And  bow'd  like  bondmen,  kissing  Caesar's  fQei; 
Whilst  damned  Casca,  like  a  cur,  behind. 
Struck  Caesar  on  the  neck.     O  flatterers  ! 

Cas.  Flatterers ! — Nov/,  Brutus,  thank  yourself: 
This  tongue  had  not  offended  so  to-day. 
If  Cassius  might  have  rul'd. 

Oct,  Come,  come,  the  cause;  If  arguing  make 
us  sweat. 
The  proof  of  it  will  turn  to  redder  drops. 
Look  5 

I  draw  a  sword  against  conspirators  5 
When  think  you  that  the  sword  goes  up  again  ? — 
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Never,  till  Caesar's  three  and  twenty  wounds 
Be  well  aveng'd  ;  or  till  another  Caesar 
Have  added  slaughter  to  the  sword  of  traitors. 

Eru.    Caesar,    thou  can'st  not  die  by  traitors. 
Unless  thou  bring' st  them  with  thee. 

Oct.  So  I  hopej 

I  was  not  born  to  die  on  Brutus'  sword. 

Eru.  O,  if  thou  wert  the  noblest  of  thy  strain. 
Young  man,  thou  could' st  not  die  more  honourable. 
Cas.    A  peevish  schoolboy,  worthless  of  such 
honour,  ' 

join'd  with  a  masker  and  a  reveller. 
yhit.  OldCassius  still! 

Oct.  Come,  Antony;  away.— • 

Defiance,  traitors,  hurl^  we  in  your  teeth: 
If  you  dare  fight  to-day,  come  to  the  field; 
If  not,  when  you  have  stomachs. 

iExiumt  Or  A  VI  us,  Antony,  and  their  Army, 
L'a6.  Why  now,  blow,  wind  5  swell,  billow 5  and 
swim,  bark! 
The  storm  is  up,  and  all  is  on  tlie  hazard. 

Eru.  Ho! 
Lucilius  3  hai'k,  a  word  with  you. 

Luc.  .  My  lord. 

[Brutus  and  Lucilius  converge  apart, 
Cas.  Messala, — 

Mes.  What  says  my  general  ? 

Cas.  Messala, 

This  is  my  birth-day;  as  this  very  day 
Was  Cassius  born.     Give  me  thy  hand,  Messala : 
Be  thou  my  witness,  that,  against  my  will. 
As  Pompey  was,  am  I  compell'd  to  set 
Upon  one  battle  all  our  liberties. 
You  know,  that  I  held  Epicurus  strong. 
And  his  opinion:  now  I  change  my  mind. 
And  piirtly  credit  things  that  do  presage. 
*  Throw. 
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Coming  from  Sardis,  on  our  former'^  ensign 
Two  migiity  eagles  fell,  and  there  they  perch*4j 
Gorging  and  feeding  from  our  soldier's  hands; 
AA'ho  to  Philippi  here  consorted^  usj 
Tins  morning  are  they  fled  away,  and  gone; 
And  in  their  steads,  do  ravens,  crows,  and  kiteSj, 
Fly  o'er  our  heads,  and  downward  look  on  i;s. 
As  we  were  sickly  preyj  their  shadows  seem 
A  canopy  most  fatal,  imder  which 
Our  army  lies,  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost. 
Mes,  Believe  not  so. 

Cas.  I  but  believe  it  partly  5 

For  I  am  fresh  of  spirit^  and  rcsolv'd 
To  meet  all  perils  very  constantly. 
Bru,  Even  so^  Luciiius. 

Cas,  Now,  most  noble  Brutus^ 

The  gods  to-day  stand  friendly ;  that  we  may, 
lyovers  in  peace,  lead  on  oui  days  to  age ! 
But,  since  the  affairs  of  men  rest  still  uncertain, 
J>et\s  reason  with  the  worst  that  may  befall. 
If  we  do  lose  this  battle,  then  is  this 
I'he  very  last  time  we  shall  speak  together : 
What  are  you  then  determined  to  do? 

Bm,  Even  by  the  rule  of  that  philosopln-. 
By  which  I  did  blame  Cato  for  the  death 
Which  he  did  give  himself: — I  know  not  hf:-r. 
But  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile. 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
I'he  time  of  life : — arming  myself  with  patience^ 
To  stay  the  providence  of  some  high  powers. 
That  govern  us  below. 

Cas,  Then,  if  w.c  lose  tliis  battle. 

You  are  contented  to  be  led  m  triumph 
Thorough  the  streets  of  Rome  ? 

Bru,  No,  Cassius,  no:  think  not,  thou  noble 
Roman, 
9  Foremoi-t.  *  Accompanied. 
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That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome^ 
He  bears  too  great  a  mind.     But  this  same  day 
Must  end  that  work,  the  ides  of  March  begun; 
And  whether  we  shall  meet  again^  I  know  not, 
'Therefore  our  everlasting  farewell  take:  — 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Cassius  \ 
If  we  do  meet  again,  why  we  shall  smile; 
If  not,  why  then  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Cafi,  For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Biiitus ! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  we'll  smile  indeed; 
a  fioi,  'tis  true,  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Bt'u,  Why  then,  lead  on. — O,  tlia-t  a  man  might 
know 
The  end  of  this  day's  business,  ere  it  come  I 
But  it  sufficetli,  that  ilie  day  will  end. 
And.  then  the  end  is  known. — Come,  ho!  away! 

\JLxtunt, 

SCENE  IT. 
The  same.    The  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarum,     Enter  Brut  us  and  Mess  a  l  a  . 

Bnt.  Ride,  ride,  Messala,  ride,  and  give  these 
bills  ^ 
Unto  the  legions  on  the  other  side  : 

[Ijoud  Alarum. 
Let  them  set  on  at  once ;  for  I  perceive 
But  cold  demeanour  in  Octavius'  wing. 
And  sudden  push  gives  them  tl:ie  overthrow. 
Rid^,  ride,  Messala  :  let  them  all  come  down. 

[^Exeunt. 

*  Directions  for  the  ofFicers> 
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SCENE  III. 
The  samt.    Another  Part  of  the  Field, 

Alarum.     Enter  Cassius  and  Tin  nuts. 

Cas,  O,  look,  Titiniiis,  look,  the  villains  fly! 
Myself  have  to  mine  own  turn'd  enemy: 
This  ensign  here  of  mine  v/as  turning  back; 
1  slew  the  coward 3  and  did  take  it  from  hira. 

Tit,  O  Cassias,  Brutus  gav'-e  the  word  too  early< 
Who  havin«-  some  advantage  on  Octavms, 
Took  it  too  eagerly  5  his  soldiers  fell  to  spoil. 
Whilst  we  by  Antony  are  all  enclos'd. 

Enter  Pi  XD  ah  us. 

Pin.  Fly  further  off,  my  lord,  Hy  further  off  5 
Mark  Antony  is  in  your  tents,  my  lord ! 
Fly  therefore,  noble  Cassius,  fly  far  oif. 

Cas.  This  hill  is  far  enough.   Look,  look,  Titi- 
nius  ', 
Are  those  my  tents,  where  I  perceive  the  fire  ? 

Tit,  They  are,  my  lord. 

Cas,  Titinius,  if  thou  lov'st  me^ 

Mount  thou  my  horse,  and  hide  thy  spurs  in  him^ 
Till  he  have  brought  thee  up  to  yonder  troops. 
And  here  again  ;  that  I  may  rest  assur'd. 
Whether  yond'  troops  are  friend  or  enemy. 

Tit.  I  will  be  here  again,  even  with  a  thought. 

\_Exit, 

Cas.  Go,  Pindarus,  get  higher  on  that  hill  ^ 
My  sight  vras  ever  thick  ,;  regard  Titinius, 
And  tell  me  what  thou  not'st  about  the  field. — 

[ErzY  PiNM:)ARUi. 
This  day  I  breathed  first :  time  is  come  round. 
And  Vr'here  I  did  begin,  there  I  shall  end ; 
My  life  is  run  his  compass. — Sirrah,  v/hat  news  ? 
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Pin.  [^Ahovc.']  O  my  lord  ! 

Cas.  What  news  ? 

P//^  Titinius  is 
Enclosed  round  about  v/ith  horsemen,  that 
Make  to  him  on  the  spur  3 — yet  he  spurs  on. — ► 
Now  they  are  almost  on  hini  ^    now,  Titinius  ! — . 
Now  sooie  'light : — O,  he  'hght$  too  ; — he's  ta'en; 
— and,  hark  !  \^^hout. 

They  shout  for  joy. 

Cas,  Come  down,  behold  no  more, — r 

O,  coward,  that  \  am,  to  live  so  long, 
To  see  my  bpst  friend  ta'en  before  my  face ! 

Enter  Pixdarus, 

Come  hither,  sirrah : 

In  Parthia  did  1  take  thee  prisoner ; 

And  tJ^en  I  swore  thee,  saving  of  thy  life, 

T|iat  whatsoever  I  did  bid  thee  do^, 

Thou  should'st  attempt  it.   Come  now^  keep  thiric 

oath  ! 
Now  be  a  freeman  -,  and,  with  this  good  sword, 
Thatran  through  C<iesar's  bowels,  search  thisbosom. 
Stand  not  to  ansv/er,:  Here,  take  thou  the  hilts  j 
And,  when  rny  face  is  cover'd  as  'tis  now. 
Guide  thou  the  sword. — Cxsar,  thou  art  reveng'd^ 
Even  with  the  sword  that  kiU'd  thoe.  IUlcs, 

Fin.  So^  I  am  free;  yet  would  not  so  have  been^ 
Durst  1  h;f\  e  doae  my  will.    O  Cassius ! 
Far  from  this  country  Pindarus  shall  run. 
Where  never  Komau  bhali  take  note  of  him. 

Hc'entcrTiviyiv^,  vclth  Tuessala. 

Mcf:,  it  is  but  change,  Titinius  3  for  Octavius 
[s  overthrown  by  noble,  Brutus'  power, 
As  Ca&.-»ii:5'  lee/.c^ns  arc  l.y  AiitoMv. 
'  Tit.  lliese  tidlnpfs  will  welfcoraibrt  Cassius. 
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Mes,  Where  did  you  leave  him  ? 
Tit.  All  disconsola1)e. 

With  Pindarus  his  bondman,  on  this  hill. 

?/e.s\v.  Is  not  that  he,  that  lies  upon  the  ground  ? 
Tit.  He  lies  not  like  tlie  hving.    O  my  heart  3 
Mes.  Is  not  that  he? 

Tit,  No,  this  was  he,  Messala/ 

But  Cassius  is  no  more. — O  setting  sun  ! 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to  night. 
So  in  his  red  blood  Cassius'  day  is  set  j 
The  sun  of  Rome  is  set !  Our  day  is  gone  ; 
Clouds,  de\vs,  and  dangers  come  5    our  deeds  are 

done  ! 
'Mistrust  of  my  success  hath  done  this  deed. 
IMes,   Mistrust  of  good  success  hatli  done  Hm" 
deed. 
O  hateful  error,  melancholy's  child  ! 
Why  dost  tliou  show  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men 
I'he  things  that  are  not  ?  O  error,  soon  couceir'd. 
Thou  never  com'st  unto  a  happy  birth. 
But  kiil'st  the  mother  that  engender'd  thee. 
2'it.  What,   Pindarus!    Where  art  tliou.  Pin- 

darns  ? 
Mes,  Seek  him,  Titinius  :  whilst  I  go  to  meet 
The  noble  Brutus,  tiirusting  this  report 
Into  his  ears  :  1  may  say,  thrusting  it  ; 
For  piercing  steel,  and  darts  envenomed,  , 

Shall  be  as  welcome  to  the  ears  of  Brutus,  ! 

As  tidings  of  this  sight. 

Tit.  Hie  you,  Messala, 

And  I  will  seek  for  Pindarus  tlie  while. 

[Exit  Messala, 
Why  didst  thou  send  me  forth,  brave  Cassius  ? 
Did  I  not  meet  thy  friends  ?  and  did  not  they 
Put  on  my  brows  this  wreath  of  victory. 
And  bid  me  give  't  thee  ?    Didst  tliou  not  hear 
their  shouts  ? 
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Alas,  thou  hast  misconstrued  every  thing. 
But  hold  thee,  take  this  garland  on  thy  brow  3 
Thy  Brutus  bid  me  give  it  thee,  and  I 
Will  do  his  bidding. — Brutus,  come  apace, 
And  see  how  I  regarded  Caius  Cassius. — 
By  your  leave,  gods  : — ^This  is  a  Ronian's  part ; 
Come,  Cassius*  sword,  and  find  Titinius'  heart. 

Alarum,      Be-aiter  Mess  a  la,    with    Bra/xus, 
young  Cato,  Strato,  Volumnius,  anclLv- 

ClLItfS. 

Bra.  Where,  where,  Messala,  doth  his  body  lie? 

ilZci'.  Lo,  yonder  J  and  Titinius  mourning  it. 

Brit,  Titinius'  face  is  upward. 

Cato,  He  is  slain. 

Brn.  O  Julius  Caesar,  thou  art  mighty  yet ! 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  swords 
In  our  own  proper  entrails.  [Loxo  Alonims. 

Cato,  Brave  Titinius ! 

Look,  whe'r  he  have  not  crown'd  dead  Cassius ! 

Brn,  Are  yet  two  Romans  living  such  as  these? — 
The  last  of  all  the  Romans,  fare  thee  well ! 
It  is  impossible,  tliat  ever  Rome 
Should  breed  thy  fellow. — Friends,   I  owe  more 

te:n*3 

To  this  dead  man,  than  you  shall  see  me  pay. — 
I  shall  find  tune,  Cassius,  I  shall  find  time.— 
Come,  therefore,  and  to  Thassos  send  his  body ) 
Mis  funerals  shall  not  be  in  our  camp. 
Lest  it  discomfort  us. — Lucilius,  come^ — 
And  come,  young  Catoj  let  us  to  the  field. — 
[.abeo,  and  Flavins,  set  our  battles  on  : — 
Tis  three  o'clock ;  and,  Romans,  yet  e'er  night 
We  shall  try  fortune  in  a  second  fight.      lExcuut. 

VOL.   VII,  £    K 
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SCENE  IV. 

Another  Fait  of  the  Field, 

Alarum.    Enter  flighting,  Soldiers  of  both  Armies ; 
then  BauTUs,  Cato,  Lucilius,  and  Others. 

Bru.    Yet  countrymen,  O,  yet  hold  up  your 

heads  ! 
Cato.  What  bastard  doth  not  ?    Who  will  go 
witii  me  ? 
I  will  proclaim  my  name  about  the  field  :— ^ 
I  am  tiie  son  of  Marcus  Catp,  ho  ! 
A  foe  to  tyrants,  and  my  country's  friend } 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho  ! 

[Charges  the  Ene?ni/^ 
Bru.  And  I  am  Brutus,  Marcus  Brutus,  I ; 
Brutus,  my  country's  friend;  know  rqe  for  Brutus. 
[Exi/,  charging  the  Enemy »     Cato  is  over" 
poivered^  and  falls, 
Iaic.  O  young  and  noble  Cato,  art  thou  down  ? 
Why,  now  thou  diest  as  bravely  as  Titinius  5 
And  may'st  be  honour'd  being  Cato's  son, 
1  Sold.  Yield,  or  thou  diest. 
Luc:  Only  I  yield  to  die  : 

There  is  so  much  that  thou  wilt  kill  me  straight; 

iQfering  Aloncy. 
Kill  Brutus,  and  be  honour'd  in  his  death. 

1  Sold,  We  must  not. — A.  noble  prisoner  ! 

2  Sold.  Room,   ho  !     Tell   Antony,   Brutus  is 

ta'en. 
1  Sold,  I'll   tell  the  news.— Here    comes  t!ie 
general  : — 

JS/z/cr  Antony. 

Brutus  is  ta*en,  Brutus  is  ta  en^  my  lord. 
Ant.  Whe.e  is  he  ? 
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Lac.  Safe,  Antony j  Brutus  is  safe  enough: 
I  dare  assure  thee,  that  no  enemy 
Shall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus : 
The  gods  defend  him  from  so  great  a  shame  ! 
When  you  do  find  him,  or  alive,  or  dead. 
He  will  be  found  like  Brtitus,  like  himself. 
;   Ant.  This  is  not  Brutus^  friend  3  but^  I  assure 

you, 
A  prize  no  less  in  worth  :  keep  this  man  safe. 
Give  him  all  kindness  :  I  had  rather  have 
Such  men  my  friends,  tlian  enemies.    Go  on. 
And  see  whe'r^  Brutus  be  alive>  or  dead ; 
And  bring  us  word,  unto  Octavius'  tent. 
How  every  thing  is  clianc'd.  [Exextnf^ 

SCENE  V. 

Another  Fart  of  the  Field. 

JS«^er  Brutus,  Dardanius,  Clitus,  Strato, 
and  VoLUMNius. 

Brn,  Come,  poor  remains  of  friends,  rest  on  thia 

rock. 
Cli.  Statilius  show'd  the  torch-light ^    but,  my 
lord, 
He  came  not  back  ;  he  is  or  ta*en,  or  slain. 

Bru.  Sittiiee  down,  Clitus:  Slaying  is  the  wordj 
It  is  a  deed  in  fashion.     Hark  thee  Clitus. — - 

[14^  his'pering^ 
Cli.  What,  I,  ray  lord?    No,  not  for  all  the 

world. 
Bru.  Peace  then,  no  words. 
Cli,  I'll  rather  kill  myself. 

Bru.  Hark  thee,  Dardanius  !        [IVhi^pers  him. 
Bar,  I  do  such  a  deed  ? 

E  E  2 

3  Whether. 
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CiL  O,  Dardanius  ! 
Dar.  O,  Clitus! 

CIL  What  ill  request  did  Brutus  make  to  thee  i 
Dar,  To  kill  him,  Clitus  :   Look,  he  meditates, 
CIL  Now  is  that  noble  vessel  full  of  grief, 
That  it  runs  over  even  at  his  eyes. 

Bru,  Come  hither,  good  Volumnius  :  list  a  word. 
VoL  What  says  my  lord  ? 
Bru.  Why,  this,  Volumnius: 

The  ghost  of  Caesar  hath  appear' d  to  me 
Iwo  several  times  by  night :  at  Sardis,  once  -, 
And,  tliis  last  night,  here  in  Philippi'  fields. 
I  know,  my  hour  is  come. 

VoL  Not  so,  my  lord.        r 

Bru,  Nay,  I  am  sure  it  is,  Volumnius. 
Thou  see'st  the  world,  Volumnius,  how  it  goes  ; 
Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit : 
It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves, 
Than  tarry  till  they  push  us.    Good  Volumnius, 
Thou  know'st,  that  we  two  went  to  school  together  ^^ 
Even  for  that  our  love  of  old,  I  pray  thee. 
Hold  tliou  my  sword-hilts,  whilst  I  run  on  it. 
Fol,  That's  not  an  office  for  a  friend,  my  lord. 

lAlaru?n  ,stilL' 
Cli,  Ply,  fly,  my  lord 3  there  is  no  tarrying  here,  • 
Bru,,  Farewell  to  you  -, — and  you  3 — and  you, 
Volumnius. — 
Strato,  thou  hast  been  all  this  while  asleep  3 
Farewell  to  thee  too,  Strato. — Countrymen, 
My  heart  doth  joy,  that  yet,  in  all  my  life^ 
I  found  no  man,  but  he  wdn  true  to  me. 
I  shall  have  glory  by  this  losing  day. 
More  than  Octavius,  and  Mark  Antony, 
By  tliis  vile  conquest  shall  attain  unto. 
So,  fare  you  well  at  once  5  for  Brutus  tongue 
Hath  almost  ended  his  life's  histoiy  : 
Night  hangs  upon  mine  eyes  3  my  bones  would  rest, 


1 
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That  have  but  labour'd  to  attain^his  hour. 

[Alarum,    Cry  ^within  ;  Fiy,  fly,  fly# 
Cli.  Fly,  my  lord,  fly. 

Bru.  Hence  ;  I  will  follow  tbee. 

[Exeunt  Clitus,Dardanius,  a/K^  Volum- 

NIUS. 

I  pr'ythee,  Strato,  stay  thou  by  thy  lord  : 

Tliou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect  5 

Thy  life  hath  had  some  sraatch  of  honour  in  it : 

Hold  then  my  sword,  and  turn  away  thy  face, 

iWhile  I  do  run  upon  it.    Wilt  thou,  Strato  ? 

'    Stra.  Give  me  your  hand  first :   Fare  you  well, 

my  lord. 
Bru.  Farewell,  good  Strato.— Caesar,  now  be 

still : 
I  kiird  not  tliee  witli  half  so  good  a  will 

[i/e  runs  on  his  S%vord  and  dies, 

diarum.    Retreat,     Enter  Octavius,  Antony, 
Mkssala,  LuciLius,  and  their  Army, 

Oct,  What  man  is  that  ? 

Mes,  My  master's  man.— Strato,  where  is  tliy 
master  ? 

Stra,  Free  from  the  bondage  you  are  in,  Messala^ 
The  conquerors  can  but  make  a  fire  of  hun  j 
L^r  Brutus  only  overcame  himself, 
r\nd  no  man  else  hath  honour  by  his  death. 

Luc.  So  Brutus  should  be  fo^nd,— I  th^nk  Uiee, 
Brutus, 
That  thou  hast  prov'd  Luciiius'  saying  true. 

Oct.  All  tliat  sery'd Brutus, I  willentertam  tliem.^ 
^ellow,  wilt  thou  bestow  thy  time  with  me? 

Stra,  Ay,  if  Messala  will  prefer ^  me  to  you. 

Oct.  Do  so,  Messala. 

3/^^^  How  died  my  master,  Strato  ? 

E  E  3 

4  Receive  into  my  service.        5  Recommend. 
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Stra.  I  held  the  sword,  and  he  did  run  on  it. 

Mes.  Octavius,  then  take  him  to  follow  thee. 
That  did  the  latest  service  to  my  master. 

Ant,  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all 
All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he. 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Caesar  ; 
He,  only,  in  a  general  honest  thought. 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 
His  life  was  gentle  ;   and  the  elements 
So  mix'd  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up. 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  This  zvas  a  man  ! 

Oct.  According  to  his  virtue  let  us  use  him^ 
With  all  respect  and  rites  of  burial*. 
Within  my  tent  his  bones  to-night  shall  lie. 
Most  like  a  soldier,  ordered  honourably. — 
So,  call  the  field  to  rest :  and  let's  away. 
To  part  the  glories  of  this  happy  day,       [Exeunt 

Of  this  tragedy  many  particular  passages  deserve  regard 
and  the  contention  andreconcilement  of  Brutus  and  CassiUj 
is  universally  celebrated  ;  but  I  have  never  been  strongl; 
agitated  in  perusing  it,  and  think  it  somewhat  cold  and  un- 
attectmg,  compared  with  some  other  of  Shakspeare's  plays 
his  adherence  to  the  real  story,  and  to  the  Roman  manners 
seems  to  have  impeded  the  natural  vigour  of  his  gcniu: 

JOMNSON. 
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ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


ACT  I. 

ISCENE  I.    Alexandria.     A  Room  in  Cleopatra's 
Falacc, 

Enter  Demetkius  and  Piiilo. 

Fkilo. 

^  AY,  but  this  dotage  of  our  general's, 
O'erflows  the  measure  :   those  his  goodly  tyt^. 
That  o'er  the  tiles  and  musters  of  the  war 
tiave  glow'dlike  plated  Mars,  now  bendj  now  turn^ 
The  office  and  devotion  of  their  view 
tJpon  a  tawny  front:  his  captain's  heart. 
Which  in  the  scuiHes  of  great  fights  liath  burst 
The  buckles  on  his  breast,  reneges  ^  all  temper  5 
And  is  become  the  bellows,  and  the  fan. 
To  cool  a  gipsy's  lust.     Look  where  they  come! 

Flourish,  Enter  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  with 
their  Trains;  ^xanxxchs  fanning  her. 

Take  but  good  note,  and  you  shall  see  in  him 
I'he  triple  pillar  of  the  world  transform'd 
Into  a  strumpet's  fool :  behold  and  see. 

CIco,  If  it  be  love  indeed,  tell  me  how  much. 
^int.  There's  beggary  in  tiie  love  that  can  be 

reckon'd. 
Clco.  I'll  set  a  bourn  ^  how  far  to  be  belov'd. 
Ant,  Then  must  tliou  needs  find  out  new  hea- 
ven, new  earth. 
»  Renouncej^.  *  Bound  or  liniit. 


* 
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Enter  an  Attendant. 

Ait,  News,  my  good  lord,  from  Rome. 

Ant,  Grates^  me: — The  sun^ 

Cleo.  Nay,  hear  them,  Antony : 
Fulvia,  perchance,  is  angry  3  Or,  who  knows 
If  the  scarce-bearded  Caesar  have  not  sent 
His  powerful  mandate  to  you.  Do  this,  or  this ; 
Takt  in  ^  that  kingdom,  and  enfranchise  that  i         ^ 
Terjorrnfy  or  else  tie  damn  thee.  I 

Ant.  How,  my  love  ' 

C/co,  Percharice,- — nay,  and  most  like. 
You  must  not  .stay  here  longer,  your  dismission 
Is  come  from  Ccesar ;  therefore  hear  it,  Antony.— 
Where's  P'ulvia's  process?-^  Caesar's,!  would  say?— 

Both  ?— 

Call  in  the  messengers. — As  I  am  Egj^pt's  queen. 
Thou  bliishest,  Antony;  and  that  blood  of  thine 
Is  Caesar's  homager  •  else  so  thy  cheek  pays  shame. 
When  shrill- tongu'd  Fulvia  scolds. — ^The  messen- 
gers. 

Ant,  Let  Rome  in  Tyber  melt !  and  the  wide  arch 
Of  the  rang'd  empire  fall !  Here  is  my  space 5 
Kingdoms  are  clay:  our  dungy  earth  alike 
Feeds  beast  as  man :  the  nobleness  of  life 
Is,  to  do  thus  3  when  such  a  mutual  pair, 

[Embracing^ 
And  such  a  twain  can  do't,  in  which,  I  bind 
On  pain  of  punishment,  the  world  to  weet,^ 
We  stand  up  peerless. 

Clco.  Excellent  Falshood ! 

Why  did  he  many  Fulvia,  and  not  love  her  ?— 
I'll  seem  the  fool  I  am  not;  Antony 
Will  be  himself. 

Ant.  But  stirr'd  by  Cleopatra.— 

Now,  for  the  love  of  Love,  and  her  soft  hours, 
3  Ottends.    ^  Subdtic,  conquer.     5  Summons.     ^  Know, 
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Let's  not  confound  ^  the  time  with  conference  harsh : 
There's  not  a  minute  of  our  lives  should  stretch 
Without  some  pleasure  now :  What  sport  to-night  ? 

Cleo,  Hear  the  ambassadors. 

A7it.  Fye,  wrangling  queen ! 

Whom  every  thing  becomes,  to  chide^  to  laugh, 
[To  weep  5  whose  every  passion  fully  strives 
pTo  made  itself,  in  thee,  fair  and  admir'd! 
^o  messenger  3  but  thine  and  all  alone. 
To-night,  we'll  wander  through  the  streets,  and 

note 

I'he  qualities  of  people.     Come,  my  queen ; 
Last  night  you  did  desire  it :— Speak  not  to  us. 
[^Eieunt  Ant.  and  Clrop.  ivifh  their  Train, 

Dcm,  Is  Caesar  with  Antonlus  priz'd  so  slight^ 

Phi,  Sir,  sometimes,  when  he  is  not  Antony, 
He  comes  too  short  of  that  great  property 
Which  still  should  go  witii  Antony. 

Dcm,  Vm  full  sorry. 

That  he  approves  the  common  liar,  ^  who 
Thus  speaks  of  him  at  R.oine :   But  I  will  hope 
Of  better  deeds  to-morrow,     Jlest  you  happy! 

SCENE  II. 

The  same,     Anolher  Room^ 

Enter  Charmian,  Iras,  Alex  as,  a?id  a  Sooth- 
sayer. 

Char,  Lord  Alexas,  sweet  Alexas,  most  any  thing 
Alexas,  almost  most  absolute  Alexas.  where's  the 
soothsayer  that  you  praised  so  to  the  queen  ?  O,  that 
I  knew  this  husband,  which,  you  say,  must  change 
his  horns  with  garland>) ! 

Alex,  Soothsayer. 

'  Coasuuie*  ^  Fame 
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Saofh.  Your  will? 

Char,  Is  this  the  man  ? — ^Is*t  yi!>u,  sir^  that  kno\^ 

things  ? 
Sooth.  In  nature's  infinite  book  of  seci^cy, 
A  little  I  can  read. 

Alex.  Show  him  your  hand. 

Enter  E n o l a k  v,v s . 

Eno.  Bring  in  the  banquet  quickly  3  wine  enough 
Cleopatra's  health  to  drink. 

Char.  Good  sir,  give  me  good  fortune. 

Sooth,  I  make  not,  but  foresee. 

Char.  Pray  then,  foresee  me  one. 

Sooth,  You  shall  be  yet  far  fairer  than  you  are, 

Char.  He  means,  in  flesh. 

Iras.  No,  you  shall  paint  when  you  are  old. 

Char.  Wrinkles  forbid! 

Alex.  Vex  not  his  prescience;  be  attentive. 

Char.  Hush! 

Sooth.  You  shall  be  morebeloving,  than  beloved.' 

Char.  I  had  rather  heat  my  liver  with  drinking. ' 

Alex.  Nay,  hear  him. 

Char.  Good  now,  some  excellent  fortune !  Let 
me  be  married  to  three  kings  in  a  forenoon,  and 
widow  them  all :  let  me  liave  a  child  at  lifty,  to 
whom  Herod  of  Jewry  may  do  homage:  lind  me  I 
to  marry  me  with  Octavius  Caesar,  and  companion] 
me  with  my  mistress.  ' 

Sooth.  You  shall  outlive  the  lady  whom  you  serve. 

Char.  O  excellent !  I  love  long  life  better  t/han  tigs. 

Sooth.  You  have  seen  and  proved  a  fairer  former 
fortune 
Than  tiiat  which  is  to  approach. 

Char.  Then,  belike,  my  children  shall  have  no 
names :  '^  Pr'ythee,  how  many  boys  and  wenches 
nmst  I  have? 

9  Shall  be  bastards. 
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Sooth.  If  every  of  your  wishes  had  a  womh^ 
■And  fertile  every  wish,  a  million. 

Char.  Out^  fool!  I  forgive  thee  for  a  witch. 

Jlex.  You  thinks  none  but  your  sheets  are  privy 
to  your  wishes. 

Char,  Nay,  come,  tell  Iras  hers, 

j4lei\  We'll  know  all  our  fortunes. 
~  Eno.  Mine^  and  most  of  our  fortunes,  to-night, 
igjj^l  be — drunk  to  bed. 

Iras.  There's  a  palm  presages  chastity,  if  nothing 
else. 

Char,  Even  as  the  o'erflowing  NiJus  presageth 
famine  r 

Iras.  Go,  you  wild  bedfellow,  you  cannot  sooth- 
say. 

Char,  Nay,  if  an  oily  palm  be  not  a  fruitful 
prognostication,  I  cannot  scratch  mine  ear.— 
Pr'ythee,  tell  her  but  a  worky-day  fortune. 

Sooth.  Your  fortunes  are  alike. 
'  Iras.  But  how,  but  how  ?  give  me  particulars^ 

Sooth.  I  have  said. 

Iras.  Am  I  not  an  inch  of  fortune  better  than 
she  ? 

Char.  Well,  if  you  were  but  an  inch  of  fortune 
better  than  I,  where  would  you  choose  it  ? 

Iras.  Not  in  my  husband's  nose. 

Char.  Our  worser  thoughts  heavens  mend! 
Alexas,— ^come,  his  fortune,  his  fortune. — O,  let 
him  marry  a  woman  that  cannot  go,  sweet  I^is,  I 
beseech  thee  1  And  let  her  die  too,  and  give  hi  n  a 
worse !  and  let  worse  follow  worse,  till  the  woyst  of 
all  follow  him  laughing  to  his  grave,  fifty-fpld  a 
cuckhold !  Good  Isis,»  hear  me  this  prayer,  though 
thou  deny  me  a  matter  of  more  weigh;  3  ^ocd  Isis, 
beseech  thee! 

TOL,  YJI.  Ff 

f  An  Egyptian  goddew. 
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Iras,  Amen.  Dear  goddess^  hear  that  prayer  d 


the  people !  for,  as  it  is  a  heart-breaking  to  see  : 
handsome  man  loose-wived/  so  it  is  a  deadly  sorrovi 
to  behold  a  foul  knave  uncuckolded  3  Therefore' 
dear  Isis^  keep  decorum,  and  fortune  him  accord 
ingiy! 

C/ia7\  Amen. 

Alex.  Lo,  now !  if  it  lay  in  their  hands  to  mak< 
ine  a  cuckold,  they  would  make  themselves  whores 
but  they'd  do't.  | 

Eho,  Hush !  here  comes  Antony. 

C/iar .  Not  he,  the  queeH 

Enter  Cleopatra. 

Cleo,  Saw  you  my  lord  ? 

Eno,  No,  lady. 

Cleo,  Was  he  not  here 

C/tar,  No,  madam. 

Cleo,  He  was  dispos'd  to  mirth  5  but  on  the 

sudden 
A  Roman  thought  hath  struck  him. — Enobar- 

bus, 
Fjw,  Madam. 
Cleo,  Seek  him,  and  bring  him  hither.  Where'j 

Alexas? 
Alex,  Here,  madam,  at  your  service. — My  lord 

approaches. 

Enter  Antony,  ii)ith  a  Messenger  and  Attendants, 

Cleo.  We  will  not  look  upon  him :  Go  with  us 
[^Exeunt  Cl^ov ATii A ,  Enorarbus,  AlexasJ 
Iras,  Ciiarmian,  Soothsayer,  and  At- 
.  tendants. 
Mess,  Fulvia  thy  wife  first  came  into  the  field. 
Ant.  Against  my  brother  Lucius  ? 
Mess,  Ay: 
But  soon  that  ,war  had  end,  and  the  time's  state 
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Made  friends  of  tliem^  joining  tlieir  force  'gainst 

Caesar , 
Whose  better  issue  in  the  war,  from  Italy, 
Upon  the  first  encounter,  drave  them. 

Ant.  Well, 

What  Worst? 

Mess,  The  nature  of  bad  news  infects  the  teller. 
Ant,  When  it  concerns  the  fool,  or  coward. — On : 
Things,  that  are  past,  are  done,  with  me. — 'Tis  thus  3 
Who  tells  me  true,  though  in  his  tale  lie  deatli, 
J  hear  him  as  he  fiatter'd. 
.  Mess,         '  Labienus 

(This  is  stiff  news)  hath,  with  his  Parthian  force. 
Extended  ^  Asia  from  Euphrates  5 
I  His  conquering  banner  shook,  from  Syria 
'  To  Lydia,  and  to  Ionia  5 

Whilst 

Ant.      Antony,  thou  would'st  say,— 
Mess.  O,  my  lord ! 

Ant.  Speak  to  me  home,  mince  not  the  general 
tongue ; 
Name  Cleopatra  as  she's  cali'd  in  Rome : 
Rail  thou  in  Fulvia's  phrase  -,  and  taunt  my  fault:; 
With  such  full  licence,  as  both  truth  and  malice 
Have  power  to  utter.  O,  then  we  bring  forth  weeds. 
When  our  quick  winds  ^  lie  still  3  and  our  ills  told  us. 
Is  as  our  earing.  ^    Fare  thee  well  a  while. 
Mess.  At  your  noble  pleasure.  \_Eiit. 

Ant.  From  Sicyon  how  the  news?  Speak  there. 

1  Att,  The  man  from  Sicyon. — Is  there  such  an 

one? 

2  Att.  He  stays  ^  upon  your  will. 

Ant.  Let  him  appear,— 

F  F  2 

^  Seized.  3  in  some  editions  minds. 

♦Tilling,  plowing  ;  prepares  us  to  produce  good  seed, 

5  Waits. 
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These  sirong  Egyptian  fetters  I  must  breaks 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Or  lose  myself  in  dotage.— What  are  you  ? 

2  Mens,  Fuivia  thy  wife  is  dead. 

Ant,  Where  died  he?' 

5>  Mess.  In  S  icy  on  : 
Her  length  of  sickness,  with  what  else  more  serious 
Importeth  thee  to  knoW^  this  bears. 

[Giv€^  a  kJtter, 

Ant.  Forbear  me.—* 

[^Eiit  Messenger. 
There's  a  great  sph'it  gone!  Thus  did  I  desire  iti 
What  our  contempts  do  often  hurl  froni  us, ' 
We  wish  it  ours  again  5  the  present  pleasure. 
By  revolution  lowering,  does  become 
The  opposite  of  itself:  she's  good,  being  gone; 
The  hand  could  pluck  her  back,  that  shov'd  her  on* 
I  must  from  this  enchanting  queen  break  ofF^ 
Ten  thousand  harms,  more  than  the  ills  I  know. 
My  idleness  doth  hatch. — How  now!   Euobar- 
bus! 

Enter  JEnobarbuS. 

E?io.  What's  yoiir  ple^sure>  sir? 

Afit.  1  must  witli  haste  from  hence. 

EnOi  Why,  then,  we  kill  all  our  women :  We  see 
how  mortal  an  unkindness  is  to  them  j  if  they  suffer 
our  departure,  death's  the  word. 

Anf,  I  must  be  gone. 

Eno,  Under  a  compelling  occasion,  let  women 
die  :  It  were  pity  to  cast  them  away  for  nothing ; 
tholighj  between  them  and  a  great  cause,  they 
should  be  esteemed  notiiing.  Cleopatra,  catching 
but  the  least  noise  of  this,  dies  instantly  ;  I  ha^^e 
seen  her  die  twenty  times  upon  far  poorer  moment : 
I  do  thinks  there  is  mettle  in  death,  which  com* 


"jmits  sbme  loving  act  lijpoh  h6r,  she  halh  isuch  a 
Icejerity  in  dying. 

Jnt.  She  is  cunning  past  man's  thought. 
Eno,  Alack,  sir,  no  -,  her  passions  are  inade  of 
nothing  but  tlie  finest  pari  of  pure  love :  We  cannot 
call  her  wiuds  and  waters,  sighs  and  tears ;  they 
are  greater  storms  and  tempests  than  almanacks  can 
report :  this  caiinot  be  cininihg  in  her  j  if  it  be, 
she  makes  a  shower  of  rain  as  well  as  Jove. 
Ant,  'Would  I  had  never  seen  her  ! 
E/io,  O,  sir,  }ou  had  then  left  unseen  a  wonder- 
ful piece  of  work  j  which  not  to  have  been  blessed 
vith^l,  w^ould  have  discredited  your  travel. 
jrlnt.  Fulvid  is  dead. 
Eno,  Sir  ? 

Ant.  Fulvia  is  dead, 
Eno,  Fulvia  ? 
Ant.  Dead. 

Eno.  Why,  sir,  give  the  gods  a  thankful  sacrifice. 
When  it  plea.^eth  their  deities  to  take  the  wife  of 
Iman  from  him,  it  shows  to  man  the  tailors  of  the 
earth  ;  comforting  therein,  that  when  old  robes; 
pre  worn  out^  there  are  members  to  make  new.  If 
! there  were  no  more  women  but  Fulvia,  then  ha<l 
you  indeed  a  cut,  and  the  case  to  be  lamented :  this 
grief  is  crowned  wath  consolation  5  your  old  smock 
brings  forth  a  new  petticoat: — and,  indeed,  the 
tears  live  in  an  onion^  that  should  water  this 
sorrow. 

Ant.  The  business  she  hath  broached  in  the  state. 
Cannot  endure  my  absence. 

Eno.  And  the  business  you  have  broached  here 
cannot  be  without  you ;  especially  that  of  Cleo- 
patra's,  which  wholly  depends  on  your  abode. 

Ant.  No  more  light  answers.  Let  our  officers 
JIu\ c  notice  what  we  purpose,     I  shall  break 

¥  y  a 
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The  cause  of  our  expedience  ^  to  the  queen^ 
And  get  her  love'^  to  part.     For  not  alone 
The  death  of  Fulvia,  with  more  urgent  touches^ 
Do  strongly  speak  to  us  3  but  the  letters  too 
Of  many  our  contriving  friends  in  Rome 
Petition  us  at  home  :   Sextus  Pompeius 
Hath  given  the  dare  to  Caesar^  and  commands 
The  empire  of  the  sea  :  our  slippery  people 
(Whose  love  is  never  link'd  to  the  deserver. 
Till  his  deserts  are  past,)  begin  to  throw  1 

Po®pey  the  great,  and  all  his  dignities,  ! 

Upon  his  son  5  who,  high  in  name  and  power. 
Higher  than  both  in  blood  and  life,  stands  up 
For  the  main  soldier  :  whose  quality,  going  on. 
The  sides  o'the  world  may  danger :  Much  is  breed- 
ing. 
Which,  like  the  courser's^  hair,  hath  yet  but  life. 
And  not  a  serpent's  poison.     Say,  our  pleasure, 
To  such  whose  place  Is  under  us,  requires 
Our  quick  remove  from  hence, 

Eno.  I  shall  do't.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and 
Alex  AS. 

Clco.  Where  is  he  ? 

Char,  1  did  not  see  him  since. 

Cko,  See  where  he  is,  who's  with  him,  what  he 
does  :— 
I  did  not  send  you  j  ^^ — If  you  find  him  sad. 
Say,  I  am  dancing  -,  if  in  mirth,  report 
That  I  am  sudden  sick  :  Quick,  and  return. 

[Exit  Ai.Z''' 

^  Expe;dition.  ^  Leave.  ^  Horse, 

9  Look  as  if  I  diet  not  send  yoH. 
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Char.  Madam,  methinks,  if  you  did  love  him 
dearly. 

You  do  not  hold  the  method  to  enforce 
[The  like  from  him. 

Clco.  What  should  I  do,  I  do  not  ? 

Char,  In  each  thing  give  him  way,  cross  him  in 

nothing. 
Cleo.  Thou  teachest  like  a  fool :  the  way  to  lose 

him. 
Char,  Tempt  him  not  so  too  far :  I  wish,  forbear  j 
In  time  we  hate  that  which  we  often  fear. 

E/zfer  Antony. 

But  here  comes  Antony. 

Cleo,  I  am  sick,  and  sullen. 

Ant,  I  am  sorry  to  give  breathing  to  my  pur- 
pose^— 

Cleo,  Help  me  away,  dear  Charmian,  I  shall  fall  > 
it  cannot  be  thus  long,  the  sides  of  nature 
Will  not  sustain  it. 

Ant,  Now,  my  dearest  queen, — 

Cleo,  Pray  you,  stand  farther  from  me. 

Ant.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Clto.  I  know,  by  that  same  eye,  there's  some 
good  news. 
What  says  the  married  woman  ? — You  may  go  5 
'Would,  she  had  never  given  you  leave  to  come  ! 
Let  her  not  say,  'tis  I  that  keep  you  here, 
I  have  no  power  upon  you  3  hers  you  are. 

Ant.  The  gods  best  know, — 

Clco.  O,  never  was  there  queen 

So  mightily  betray'd !    Yet,  at  the  first, 
I  saw  the  treasons  planted. 

Ant,  Cleopatra,—^ 

Clco.  Why  should  I  think,  you  can  be  mine, 
and  true, 
Tl>ongh  you  in  swearing  shake  the  throned  gods. 
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Who  h^ve  been  false  to  Fulvia?  PviototiB  madness , 
To  be  entangled  with  those  motith-itiade  vows,    ll 
Which  break  themselves  in  j;\vearing  ! 

Ant,  IMost  sweet  qiie^n.-^^ 

Cko,  Nay,,  pray  you,  seek  no  colour  for  yom 

But  bid  flu'ewell,  and  go;  when  you  sued  staying, 
Then  was  the  tirhb  for  \VoiMs:  No  going  theuj- 
Eternity  was  in  our  lips,  and  eyes  5 
Bliss  in  our  brows'  bent  3  *  none  our  parts  so  poor. 
But  was  a  race*  of  heave h:  They  ar^  so  still. 
Or  thou,  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  world, 
Alt  turn'd  the  greatest  liar. 

Ant.  How  now,  lady  ! 

CIco,  I  would,  i  had  thy  inches  3  thou  shbiildst 
know, 
Tliere  were  a  heart  in  Egypt. 
"     Jnt,  Hear  me,  queen; 

The  strong  necessity  of  time  commands 
Our  services  a  while  3  but  my.  fiill  heart 
Bemains  in  use  with  you.     Our  Italy 
Shines  o'er  with  civil  swords  :  Sextus  Pompelus 
Makes  his  approaches  to  the  port^  of  Jlome: 
Equality  of  two  domestick  powers 
Breeds  scrupulous  faction :  The  hated,  grown  to 

strength. 
Are  newly  grown  to  love  :  the  condemned  Pompey;, 
Bich  in  his  father's  honour,  creeps  apace 
Into  the  hearts  of  such  as  have  not  thrived 
Upon  the  present  state,  whose  numbers  threaten; 
And  quietness,  grown  sick  of  rest,  would  purge 
By  any  desperate  change :  My  more  particular. 
And  that  which  most  with  you  should  safe^  my 

Is  Faivia  s  death. 

»  The  arch  of  our  eye  brows.         *  Smack  or  flavour; 
-  C-ats.  ^  Reader  hiy  going  not  dangerous. 


Clto.  Though  age  from  folly  could  not  give  me 
freedom, 
tt  does  from  childishness : — Can  Fulvia  die  ?  ^ 

Ant.  She's  dead,,  my  queen : 
Look  here,  and,  at  thy  sovereign  leisure,  read 
The  garboils  she  awak'd^  ^  at  the  last,  best: 
See,  \vhen,  and  where  she  died. 

Cieo,  O  most  false  love! 

^here  be  the  sacred  vials  thou  should' st  fill 
iWith  sorrowful  water  ?     No\v  J  see,  I  see. 
In  Fulvia's  death,  how  mine  receiv'd  shall  be. 

Ant.  Quarrel  no  more^  but  be  prepared  to  knov^ 
The  purposes  I  bear ;  which  are,  or  cease, 
As  you  shill  give  the  advice  :  Now,  by  the  fire. 
That  quickens  Nilus'  slime,''  I  go  from  hence. 
Thy  soldi'er,  servant ;  making  peace,  or  war. 
As  thou  afFect'st. 

Giro,  •    Cut  my  lace,  Charmian,  come;— 

But  let  it  bfe.-^^I  am  quickly  ill,  and  well : 
So  Antony  loves. 

Ant,  My  precious  queen,  forbear ; 

And  give  true  evidence  to  his  love,  which  stand's 
An  honourable  tri^L 

Cleo.  So  Fulvia  told  me. 

I  pir'ythee,  turn  asidfe,  and  weep  for  her  ; 
Then  bid  ^dieu  td  nie,  and  say,  the  tears 
Belong  to  Eg}'pt:^  Good  now,  play  one  scen'e 
Of  excellent  dissembling  3  and  let  it  look 
Like  perfect  honour. 

Ant,  You'll  heat  my  blood  ;  no  more. 

Cleo,  You  can  do  better  yet 3  but  this  is  meetly. 

Ant,  Now,  by  my  sword,- — 

Clto.  And  target,— Still  he  mends } 

5  Can  Fulvia  be  dead  ? 

*  The  commotion  she  occasioned. 

7  Mud  of  the  river  Nile. 

^  To  ine,  the  Queen  of  Egypt. 
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But  this  is  not  the  best;  Look,  pr'ythee,  Charmiari; 
How  this  Herculean  Roman  does  become 
The  carriage  of  his  chafe/^ 

Ant,  I'll  leave  you,  lady. 

Qko.  Courteous  lord,  one  word. 
Sir,  you  and  I  must  part, — but  that's  not  it : 
Sir,  you  and  I  have  lov'd, — but  there's  not  it  5 
That  you  know  well :  Son>ething  it  is  1  would, — 
O,  my  oblivion'  is  a  very  Antony,  I 

And  I  am  all  forgotten. 

Ant.  But  that  your  royalty    ; 

Holds  idleness  your  subject,  t  should  take  you 
For  idleness  itself. 

Cleo,  'Tis  sweating  labour. 

To  bear  such  idleness  so  near  the  heart 
As  Cleopatra  this.     But,  sir,  forgive  me  5 
Since  my  becomings  kill  me,  when  they  do  not 
Eye  well  to  you :  Your  honour  calls  you  hence  5 
Therefore  be  deaf  to  my  unpitied  folly. 
And  all  the  gods  go  with  you !  upon  your  sword 
Sit  laurel'd  victory  1  and  smooth  success 
Be  strew'd  before  your  feet ! 

Ant,  Let  us  go.    Come  j 

Our  separation  so  abides,  and  flies. 
That  thou,  residing  here,  go'st  yet  with  me. 
And  I,  hence  fleeting,  here  remain  with  thee. 
Away.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Rome.     An  Apartment  in  Caesar's  House, 

Enter  Octavius  Caesar,  Lepidus,  and  At- 
tendants, 

Cms,  You  may  see,  Lepidus,  and  henceforth 
know, 
9  Heat.  »  Oblivious  memory. 
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It  is  not  Caesar's  natural  vice  to  hate 
3ne  great  competitor :  ^  From  Alexandria 
This  is  the  news  3  He  fishes,  drinks^  and  wastes; 
The  lamps  of  night  in  revel :  is  not  more  manlike 
rhan  Cleopatra  3  nor  the  queen  Ptolemy 
VIore  womanly  than  he :  hardly  gave  audience,  or 
V^ouchsaf 'd  to  think  he  had  partners  :  You  shall 

find  there 

'A.  man,  who  is  the  abstract  of  all  faults 
Ihat  all  men  follow. 

Lep.  I  must  not  think,  there  are 

Evils  enough  to  darken  all  his  goodness  : 
His  faults^  in  him,  seem  as  the  spots  of  heaven. 
More  fiery  by  night's  blackness  ;  hereditary. 
Rather  than  purchased  3  ^  what  he  cannot  change. 
Than  what  he  chooses. 

Cces,  You  are  too  indulgent :  Let  us  grant,  it  is 
not 

Amiss  to  tumble  on  the  bed  of  Ptolemy  5 
To  give  a  kingdom  for  a  mirth  3  to  sit 
And  keep  the  turn  of  tippling  with  a  slave ; 
To  reel  the  streets  at  noon,  and  stand  the  buffet 
With  knaves  that  smell  of  sweat :  say,  this  becomes 

him, 
(As  his  composure  must  be  rare  indeed, 
\Vliom  these  things  cannot  blemish,)  yet  mui^t 

Antony 
No  way  excuse  his  soils,  when  we  do  bear 
So  great  weight  in  his  lightness.'^     If  he  fiil'd 
His  vacancy  with  his  voluptuousness. 
Full  surfeits,  and  the  dryness  of  his  bones, 
Call  on  him 5  for't:  but,  to  confound*^  such  time. 
That  drums  him  from  his  sport,  and  speaks  as  loud 
As  his  own  state,  and  ours, — 'tis  to  be  chid 
I  As  we  rate  boys  -,  who^  beiug  mature  in  knowledge, 

^  Associate  or  partner.        3  Procured  by  his  own  fault. 
4  Levity,  5  Visit  him,  >  ^  Consume,  ~ 
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Pawn  their  e^^perience  to  their  present  pleasure^ 
And  so  rebel  to  judgment. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Lffp.  Here's  more  news. 

Mtss.  Thy  biddings  have  been  done  -,  and  ever 
hour. 
Most  noble  Caesar,  shalt  thou  have  report 
How  'tis  abroad.     Pompey  is  strong  at  sea  5 
And  it  appears,  he  is  belov'd  of  those 
That  only  have  fear'd  Caesar :  to  the  ports 
The  discontents  "^  repair,  and  men's  reports 
Give  him  much  wrong' d. 

Cas,  I  should  have  known  no  less  :■ 

It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  state. 
That  he,  which  is,  was  wish'd,  until  he  were  -, 
Andtheel)b'd  man,  ne'er  lov'd,  till  ne'er  worth  love 
Comes  dear'd,  by  being  lack'd.^     This  commoi 

body. 
Like  a  vagabond  flag  upon  the  stream. 
Goes  to,  and  back,  lackeying  the  varying  tide. 
To  rot  itself  with  motion. 

Mess.  Caesar,  I  bring  thee  word 

Menecrates  and  Menas,  famous  pirates. 
Make  the  sea  seiTC  them  5  which  tliey  ear  9  anc 

wound 
With  keels  of  every  kind  :  Many  hot  inroads 
They  make  in  Italy  5  the  borders  maritime 
Lack  blood  ^  to  think  on't,  and  flush  ^  youth  revolt :' 
No  vessel  can  peep  fortli,  but  'tis  as  soon 
Taken  as  seen  j  for  Pompey *s  name  strikes  more^ 
Than  could  his  war  resisted. 

Ccts.  Antony, 

Leave  thy  lascivious  wassals.  ^     When  thou  once 

7  Discontented.  *  Endeared  by  being  missed, 

9  Plough.  «  Turn  pale.  *  Ruddy. 

3  Feastia^s,  in  the  old  copy  it  is  vaissailcs,  i,  e,  vassalsr 
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Wast  beaten  from  Modena,  where  thou  slew'st 
Hirtiiis  and  Pansa,  consuls,  at  thy  heel 
Did  famine  follow  5  whom  thou  fought'st  against, 
rhough  daintily  brought  up,  with  patience  more 
Fhan  savages  could  suffer  :  Thou  didst  drink 
rhe  stale -*  of  horses,  and  the  gilded  puddle^ 
Which  beasts  would  cough  at :  thy  palate  then  did 

deign 
The  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  hedge  ; 
STea,  like  the  stag,  when  snow  the  pastuj'C  sheets. 
The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsed'st  j  on  the  Alps 
(t  is  reported,  thou  did'st  eat  strange  flesh, 
VVhich  some  did  die  to  look  on  :  And  all  tliis 
(It  wounds  tliine  honour,  that  I  speak  it  now,) 
Was  borne  so  like  a  soldier,  that  thy  cheek 
30  much  as  lank'd  not. 

Lep,  It  is  pity  of  him, 

C(ss,  Let  his  shames  quickly 
Drive  him  to  Rome  :  'Tis  time  we  twain 
Did  shov/  ourf5elves  i'  the  field  3  ^nd,  to  that  end, 
A.s«emble  we  immediate  council :  Pompey 
rhriyes  in  our  idleness. 

l^ep.  To-morrow,  Caesar, 

[  shall  be  furnish'd  to  inform  you  rightly 
Both  what  by  sea  and  land  I  can  be  able. 
To  'front  this  present  time. 

Ca-s.  Till  which  encounter. 

It  is  my  business  too.     Farewell. 

Lep.  Farewell,  my  lord  :  What  you  shall  know 
mean  time 
Of  stirs  abroad,  I  siiall  beseech  you,  sir. 
To  let  me  be  partaker. 

Cce.s\  Doubt  not,  sir  5 

I  knew  it  fot  my  bond.*^  lExcujyt* 

VOL,    VII.  G  a 

^  Uriac,      s  Stagnant,  sliroy  water.     ^My  bounden  duty. 
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SCENE  V. 
Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the  Palace, 


] 


Enter  Cleopatra,  Chahmian,  Ihas^  a2:d 
Mahdian. 

Cleo.  Charmian, — 

Char.  Madam. 

Cleo.  Ha,  ha  !— 
Give  me  to  drink  mandragora.'^ 

Char.  Why,  madam  ?  ' 

Cleo,  That  I  might  sleep  out  tliis  great  gap  oi 
tii>ie. 
My  Antony  is  away. 

Char,  You  think  of  hi  in 

Too  much. 

Cleo.  O,  treason  I 

Char.  Madam^  I  trust,  not  so, 

Cleo.  Thou,  Eunuch  !  Mardian  ! 

Mar.  What's  your  highness'  pleasure  ?" 

Cleo,  Not  now  to  hear  thee  sing  -,  I  take  no! 

pleasure 

In  aught  an  eunuch  has  :  'Tis  well  for  thee. 

That,  being  unseminar'd,^  thy  freer  tlioughts 

May  not  fly  forth  of  Egypt.  Hast  thou  attections? 

IMar.  Yes,  gracious  madam. 

Cleo.  Indeed  ? 

Mar.  Not  in  deed,  madam  5  for  I  can  do  noll^i  g 
But  what  in  deed  is  honest  to  be  dortr 
Yet  have  I  fierce  affections,  and  think. 
What  Venus  did  with  Mars. 

Cleo.  O  Charmian, 

Where  think'st  thou  he  is  now  ?  Stands  he,  or  sits 

he  ? 
Or  does  he  walk  ?  or  is  he  on  his  hoi'se  ? 
7  A  sleepy  potion.-'  ^  UrrHiaruK-d. 
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)  happy  horse,  to  bear  the  weight  of  Antony  ! 
3o  bravely,  horse  !  for  wot'st  thou  whom  tliou 

mov'st  ? 
?he  demi-Atlas  of  this  earth,  the  arm 
Ind  burgonet^  of  men. — He's  speaking  now, 
)i*  murmuring,  IV here* s  ipji  serpent  of  old  Nile  f 
•*or  so  he  calls  me  ;  Now  I  feed  myself 
iVith  most  delicious  poison  : — I'hink  on  me, 
["hat  am  with  Phoebus'  amorous  pinches  black, 
\nd 'wrinkled  deep  in  time  ?  Broad-fronted  Qjesar, 
Allien  thou  wast  here  above  the  ground,  I  was 
\.  morsel  for  a  monarch  :  and  great  Pompey 
IvVould  stand,  and  make  his  eyes  grow  in  my  brow  j 
There  would  he  anchor  his  aspect,  and  die 
With  his  looking  on  his  life. 

Enter  Alex  AS. 

Alex.  Sovereign  of  Egypt,  hail  5 

Cleo,  How  much  unlike  art  thou  Mark  Antony  ? 
Tet,  coming  from  him,  that  great  medicine  hatii 
N\i\\  his  tinct  gilded  thee. — 
low  goes  it  with  my  brave  Mark  Antony  ? 

Alex,  Last  thing  he  did,  dear  queen, 
rie  kiss'd, — "the  last  of  many  doubled  kisses, — 
This  orient  pearl  3 — His  speech  sticks  in  my  heart. 

Clco.  Mine  ear  must  pluck  it  thence. 

Alex.  Good  friend,  quoth  he^ 

>ay,  the  jinn  Roman  to  great  Egypt  sends 
nits  treasure  of  an  oyster  3   at  ivhosefoot 
Vo  mend  the  petty  present,  I  zoill  piece 
Her  opulent  throne  iciih  kingdoms;  All  the  cast, , 
>ay  thou,  shall  call  her  mistress.     So  he  nodded, 
Vnd  soberly  did  mount  a  termagant'  steed, 
Ivhp  neigh'd  so  high,  that  what  1  would  have  spoke 
tVas'beastly  dumb'd  by  him. 
G  G  2 
9  A  helmet.  »  Furious, 
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Cleo,  Whi^t,  was  he  sad,  or  merry  \ 

Alex,  Like  to  the  time  o'the  year  between  the 
extremes 
Of  hot  and  cold  }  he  wAs  nor  si'd,  nor  merry, 

Cleo.  O  well-divided  disposition  !-— Note  him. 
Note  him,  good  Charmian,  'tis  the  man  5  but  notie 

him  : 
He  was  not  sad  ;  for  he  would  shine  on  thosb 
That  make  their  looks  by  his  :  he  was  not  mt^rry  5 
Which  seem'd  to  tell  them,  his  remembrance  layi 
In  Egypt  with  his  joy  :  but  between  both  ; 

0  heavenly  niingle  ! — Be'st  thou  sad,  or  merry, 
Thb  violence  of  either  thee  becomes  ; 

So  does  it  no  man  else. — Met'st  thou  i'i\Y  posts  ? 

Alex.  Ay,  madam,  twenty  several  itK^ssengers  • 
Why  do  you  send  so  thick  ?  .  ^  ^, 

Cleo.  Who's  born  that  day 

Wheh  I  forget  to  send  to  Antony, 
Shall  die  a  beggar.— Ink  dnd  pdpef,  Charmian.— * 
Welcome,  my  good  Alexas. — Did  I,  Charraiaiijj 
Ever  lovQ  Caesar  so  ? 

Char,  O  thit  braVe  Csesar ! 

Cko.  Be  <ihok'd  with  such  Another  emphasis ! 
Say,  thfe  brave  Antony. 

Char.  The  valiant  Caesar ! 

Cleo.  By  Isis,  I  Will  give  thee  bloody  teeth^ 
If  thou  with  CiEsar  paragon  again 
My  man  of  men. 

Char.  By  your  most  gracious  pardoii, 

1  sing  bat  after  you. 

Cro.  My  sallad  days  5 

Wh^h  i  was  green  in  judgment :— Cold  in  blboi^ 
To  say,  as  I  said  then  !— But,  come,  away  : 
Get  me  ink  and  pajper  :.  he  shall  have  ^every  day 
A  several  greeting,  ot  I'll  unpeople  Egypt. 
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ACT  II. 
'&NE  I,  Messina.  A  Roorn  in  Pompey's  Ildnse^ 

E?itcr  PoMPEY,  Mex  EC  RATES,  and  Men  AS. 

Pom,  If  the  great  gods  be  just,  they  shall  assist 
[The  deedii  of  jus  test  men. 

Maw,  Know,  worthy  jpompey. 

That  what  they  do  delay,  they  not  deny. 
,^Fom,  Whiles  we  are  suitors  to  their  throne,  de- 
cays 
Hie  thing  we.  sue  for. 

Mene,  We,  ignorant  of  ourselves. 

Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers 
Deny  us  for  our  good  3  so  find  we  profit. 
By  losing  of  oiir  prayers. 

Pom,  1  shall  do  well : 

The  people  love  mci  arid  the  sea  is  mine  ; 
My  power's  a  crescent,  and  my  auguring  hope 
Says,  it  will  come  to  the  full.     Mark  Antony 
la  Egypt  sits  at  dinner,  arid  will  make 
No  Vi'ars  without  doors :  Caesar  gets  money,  where 
He  loses  hearts  :  Lepidus  flatters  both. 
Of  both  is  flatter'd  j  but  he  neither  loves, 
Kor  eitlier  cares  for  him. 

Mtn,  Caesar  and  Lepidus 

Are  in  the  field  -,  a  mighty  strength  they  carry. 

Po7n,  Where  have  you  this  ?  'tis  false. 

Men,    ,  From  Silvias,  sir. 

Pum,  He  dreams  ;  I  know,  they  are  in  Kom^ 
together, 
l/ooking  for  Antony  :  Plat  all  charms  of  love 
Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  waifd^  lip  !  .     . 

Jjci  wiiclicraft  join  witli  beauty,  Ihst  with  both! 

c;  G  3 
*  Pecli^ied,   tadod. 
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Tie  up  the  libertine  in  a  field  of  feasts,  | 

Keep  his  brain  fuming  j  Epicurean  cooks. 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite ; 
That  sleep  and  feeding  may  prorogue  his  honour. 
Even  till^  aLethe^d  dulness. — How  now  Yarrius  ? 

Enter  Varrius. 

Var,  This  is  most  certain  that  I  shall  deliver  : 
Mark  Antony  is  every  hour  in  Rome 
Expected  ;  since  he  went  from  Egypt,  'tis 
A  space  for  further  travel.  1 

Fojti.  I  could  have  given  less  matter  ' 

A  better  ear. — Menas,  I  did  not  think. 
This  amorous  surfeiter  would  have  don'd'^  his  helm^ 
For  such  a  petty  war  :  his  soldiership 
Is  twice  the  other  twain  :  But  let  us  rear 
The  higher  our  opinion,  that  our  stirring 
Can  from  the  lap  of  Egypt's  widow  pluck 
The  ne'er  lust-wearied  Antony. 

Men.  I  cannot  hope, 

Caesar  and  Antony  shall  well  greet  together : 
His  wife,  that's  dead,  did  trespasses  to  Caesar  5 
His  brother  warr'd  upon  him  )  although,  I  think. 
Not  mov*d  by  Antony. 

Ponu  I  know  not,  Menas, 

How  lesser  enmities  may  give  way  to  greater. 
Were't  not  that  we  stand  up  against  them  all, 
TV/ere   pregnant   they  should  square''   between 

themselves  -, 
For  they  have  entertained  cause  enough 
To  draw  their  swords :  but  how  the  fear  of  us 
May  cement  their  divisions,  and  bind  up 
The  petty  difference,  we  yet  not  know. 
Be  it  as  our  gods  will  have  it !  It  only  stands 
Our  lives  upon,  to  uSe  our  strongest  hands. 
Come,  Menas.  [Exeunt. 

^  Tor    *»-i)gii<2  on ;  i.  t.  put  on*     ^  Helmet,    ^  ftusursl. 
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SCENE  II. 
Rome.    A  Room  in  the  House  of  Lepidus. 

Enter  Enobarbus  and  Lepidus. 

Lep,  Good  Enobarbus,  'tis  a  worthy  deed. 
And  shall  become  you  well,  to  entreat  your  captain 
To  soft  and  gentle  speech. 

E?io,  I  shall  entreat  him 

To  answer  like  himself  *  if  Caesar  move  him. 
Let  Antony  look  over  Caesar's  head. 
And  speak  as  loud  as  Mars.     By  Jupiter, 
Were  I  tlie  wearer  of  Antonius'  beard, 
I  would  not  shave  to-day. 

Lep,  'Tis  not  a  time 

For  private  stomaching. 

Eno,  Eveiy  time 

Serves  for  the  matter  that  is  then  born  in  it, 
^ »  Lep,  But  small  to  greater  matters  must  give  way, 
i     Eno,  Not  if  the  small  come  first. 

Lep,  Your  speech  is  passion  : 

But,  pray  you,  stir  no  embers  up.     Here  comes 
The  noble  Antony. 

E/zfer  Antony  and  Ventidius. 
>    E/io.  And  yonder,  Caesar. 

^  Enter  Cj£,satl,  Mec.enas,  and  Aquivva, 

Ant,  If  we  compose'  well  here,  to  Parthia  : 
Hark  you,  Ventidius. 

Cces,  I  do  not  know, 

Mecaenas  5  ask  Agrippa. 

Lep.  Noble  friends. 

That  which  combin'd  us  was  most  great,  and  let 
not 
3  ^  Agree* 
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A  leaner  action  rend  us.  .  Wliat's  amiss,  * 

May  it  be  gently  heard  :  When  we  debate 
Our  trivial  difference  loud,  we  do  commit 
Murder  in  healing  wounds  :  Then,  noble  partners^ 
(The  rather,  for  I  earnestly  beseech,) 
Touch  yoM  the  sourest  points  with  sweetest  terms^ 
Nor  curstness  ^  grow  to  tiie  matter. 

Ant,  *Tis  spoken  well : 

Were  we  before  our  armies,  and  to  fight, 
I  should  do  thus. 

Cifs,  Welcome  to  Rome, 

Ant.  Thank  you. 

Ccr,^  Sit. 

Ant.  Sit,  sir!      ; 

Cccs.  Nay^ 

Then— 

Ant,  I  learn,  you  take  things  ill,  which  are  not  so  j 
Or,  being,  concern  you  not. 

Ccts,  I  must  be  laugh'd  at^ 

If,  or  for  nothing,  or  a  little,  I 
Should  say  myself  offended  j  and  with  you 
Chiefly  i'  the  world:  more  laugh'd  at,  that  I  should 
Once  name  you  derogately,  when  to  sound  your 

name 
It  not  concerned  me. 

Ant,  My  being  in  Egypt,  Caesar^ 

What  was't  to  you  ? 

Cdcs,  No  more  than  my  residing  here  at  Rome 
Might  be  to  you  in  Egypt :  Yet,  if  you  there 
Did  practise "^  on  my  state,  your  being  in  Egypt 
Might  be  my  question.' 

Ant.  How  intend  you,  practised  ? 

Ctp,9.  You  may  be  pleas' d  to  catch  at  mine  intent. 
By  what  did  here  befal  me.    Your  wife,  and  brct* 
ther, 

«  Let  not  ill-humgur  be  added.        9  Use  bad  ar^s  or  stra- 
U^ems.  *  Subject  of  cdnv<?rsation. 
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^lade  wars  upon  me  -,  and  their  contestation 
(Vas  tiienie  for  yon,  you  were  the  word  of  war. 

Ant\  You  do  mistake  your  business  3   my  bro- 
ther never 
Tii  urge  me  in  his  act :  I  did  enquire  it ; 
And  have  my  learning  from  some  true  reports,* 
["bat  drfew  itheir  swords  With  you.   Did  he  not  ra- 
ther     - 

discredit  my  ^lithority  with  yours  } 
Knd  make  the  wari  slife  against  my  Stomach, 
FTaviiig  alike  ^our  cause  ?  Of  this,  my  letters 
Before  did  satisfy  yoit.     If  you'll  patch  a  quarrel, 
SlS  matter  whole  you  have  not  to  m^k'e  it  with, 
t  mist  nrft  be  with  this. 

Ca:s.  Yoii  praise  yourself 

Jy  laying  defects  of  judgment  to  me  5  but 
You  patch'd  up  your  fcxcusies. 

Jnf,  ,  Not  SO;,  not  so  j 

know  you  could  not  lack,  I  am  certain  bn't, 
^ery  necessity  of  this  thought,  that  I, 
four  partner  in  the  caUse  'gainst  which  h6  fought,. 
Zoaid  not  with  graceful  eyes  attend  those  wars 
iVhich  'fronted  ^  mitle  own  peace.  As  for  riiy  wife, 
would  you  hcA  her  spirit  in  such  another  : 
Ihe  third  o'the  world  is  yours  3  which  with  a 

snaffle'* 
Tou  may  pace  ea-jy,  bat  not  such  a  wife. 

Etio\  '\Vould  v/e  had  all  such  wives,  that  the  men 
night  go  to  wars  with  the  women  ! 

Ant.  So  much  uncurable,  her  garboils/  C«sar, 
vlade  out  of  her  impatience,  (which  hot  wanted 
ihrewdness  of  policy  too,)  1  grieving  grant, 
>icl  you  Too  rHuch  disquiet :  for  that,  you  must 
lilt  say^  I  could  not  help  it. 

CiiTi?.  I  wrote  to  you, 

<Vhen  rioting  ih  Alexandria  5  you 

*  Rep^tters.    3  Opposed.    ^  Bfidle.    5  Commotioiis, 
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Did  pocket  up  my  letters,  and  with  taunts 
Did  gibe  my  missive^  out  of  audience. 

Ant,  Sir, 

He  fell  upon  me,  ere  admitted ;  then 
Three  kings  I  had  newly  feasted,  and  did  want 
Of  what  I  was  i*  the  morning  :  but,  next  day, 
I  told  him  of  myself  5  which  was  as  much 
As  to  have  ask'd  him  pardon  :    Let  this  fellow 
Be  nothing  of  our  strife ;  if  we  contend, 
Out  of  our  question''  wipe  him. 

Ccc6\  You  have  broken 

The  article  of  your  oath  ;  which  you  shall  never 
Have  tongue  to  charge  me  with. 

Lep,  Soft,  Caesar. 

AjU,  No,  Lepidus,  let  him  speak  5 
The  honour's  sacred  which  he  talks  on  now. 
Supposing  that  I  lack'd  it :  But  on,  Caesar  5 
The  article  of  my  oath, — 

Cccs,  To  lend  me  arms,  and  aid,  when  I  required' 
them; 
The  which  you  both  denied. 

Ant,  Neglected,  rather; 

And  then,  when  poison'd  hours  had  bound  me  up| 
From  mine  own  knowledge.    As  nearly  as  I  may,i 
I'll  play  the  penitent  to  you  :  but  mine  honesty 
Shall  not  make  poor  my  greatness,  nor  my  power 
Work  without  it :  Truth  is,  that  Fulvia, 
To  have  me  out  of  Egypt,  made  wars  here  j 
For  which  myself,  the  ignorant  motive,  do 
So  far  ask  pardon,  as  befits  mine  honour 
To  stoop  in  such  a  case. 

Lep,  'Tis  nobly  spoken. 

Mec,  If  it  might  please  you,  to  enforce  no  fur- 
ther 
The  griefs  ^  between  ye :  to  forget  them  quite. 
Were  to  remember  that  the  present  need 

*  Messenger.        7  Conversation.        ^  Grievances, 
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Speaks  to  atone  9  you, 
Lf^P'  Worthily  spoke,  Mecaenas. 

Eno.  Or,  if  you  borrow  one  another*s  love  for 
the  instant,   you  may,  when  3'ou  hear  no  more 
ivords  of  Pompey,  return  it  again  :  you  shall  have 
:ime  to  wrangle  in,  when  you  have  nothing  else 
to  do. 
A?if,  Thou  art  a  soldier  only  5  speak  no  more, 
Eno.  That  truth  should  be  silent,   I  had  almost 
fprgot. 
u47Lt.  You  wrong  this  presence^  therefore  speak 
no  more, , 
I    E710,  Go  to  then  5  your  considerate  stone. 
!    Cccs.  I  do  not  much  dislike  the  matter,  but 
The  manner  of  his  speech :  for  it  cannot  be. 
We  shall  remain  in  friendship,  our  conditions ' 
^o  differing  in  their  acts.    Yet,  if  I  knew 
What  hoop  should  hold  us  staunch,^  from  edge  to 

edge 

y  the  world  I  would  pursue  it. 
j4gr.  Give  me  leave,  Caesar,—^ 

Cces,  Speak,  Agrippa. 

Agr.  Thou  hast  a  sister  by  the  mother's  side, 
N.dmir'd  Octavia  :  great  Mark  Antony 
s  now  a  widower. 

CVr.v.  Say  not  so,  Agrippa  5 

f  Cleopatra  heard  you,  your  reproof 
rVere  well  deserv'd  of  rashness. 

Jnt,  I  am  not  m.arried,  Caesar  :  let  me  hear 
Vgrippa  further  speak. 

Agr.  To  hold  you  in  perpetual  amit)^   . 
?o  make  you  brotliers,  and  to  knit  your  hearts 
Vith  an  unslipping  knot,  take  Antony 
ktavia  to  his  wife  :  whose  beauty  claims 
-Jo  worse  a  husband  than  the  best  of  men  ; 
Vhose  virtue,  and  whose  general  graces,  speak,. 
9  Feccnciis,  *  Dispo"iition>;        ^  Finiu 
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That  which  none  else  can  utter.  By  this  naarriage 
All  little,  jealousies,  which  now  seem  great. 
And  all  great  fearsj  which  now  import  their  dangen 
Would  then  be  nothing:  truths  would  be  but  tales. 
Where  now  half  tales  be  truths  :  her  love  to.  both 
\Vould,  each  to  other,  and  all  loves  to  both. 
Draw  after  her.    Pardon  what  I  have  spoke  j^ 
For  'tis  a  studied,  not  a  present  thought^ 
By  duty  ruminated. 
'  Ant,  Will  Caesar  speak  ? 

Cors.  Not  till  he  hears  how  Antony  is  touched 
With  what  is  spoke  already. 

Ant,  What  povv^er  is  in  Agrippa 

If  I  would  say,  Agrippa,  he  it  so. 
To  make  this  good  ? 

(!ce6\  The  power  of  Caesar^  and 

His  power  unto  Octavia. 

Aut.  May  I  never 

To  tliis  good  purpose,  that  so  fairly  shows. 
Dream  of  impediment  1 — Let  me  have  thy  lian4  \ 
Further  this  act  of  grace  }  and,  from  this  hour^, 
The  heart  of  brothers  govern  in  our  loves. 
And  sway  our  great  designs  ! 

Ca:s.  There  is  rny  hand 

A  sister  I  bequeath  you,  whom  no  brother 
Did  ever  love  so  dearly  :  Let  her  live 
To  join  our  kingdoms,  and  our  i\ea,rts^  and  n^vei 
Fly  off  our  loves  again  1 

Lcp.  Happily,  am<5n ! 

Ant,  I  did  not  think  to  drav/  niy  sv/ord  ^galnsi 
Pompey  j 
For  he  hatli  laid  strange  courtesies,  and  great. 
Of  late  upon  me  :  I  must  th^nk  him  only. 
Lest  my  remembrance  sutler  ill  report  -, 
At  heel  of  that,  defy  him. 

Lep.  Time  calls  upon  u* 

Of  us  must  Pompey  presently  be  sought. 
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Dr  else  l^e  ?ecks  out  us. 

I    ^^^«  And  where  lies  he  ? 

C(es.  About  the  Mount  Misenum. 

i    ^^*'  What's  his  strength 

I   C(Bs.        Great,  and  increasing :  but  by  sea 
^e  is  an  absolute  master. 

^^^'  So  is  the  fame. 

Wouldj  we  had  spoke  together  ?  Haste  we  for  it; 
fet^  ere  we  put  ourselves  in  arms,  despatch  we  * 
rhe  business  we  have  talk'd  of. 

^^^^  ^  With  most  gladness  I 

Vnd  do  invite  you  to  my  sister's  view, 
tVhither  straight  I  will  lead  you. 

^^^-  Let  us,  Lepldus, 

^ot  lack  your  company. 

L^P*  Noble  Antony, 

lot  sickness  should  detain  me. 

IFlourish.    Exeunt  Cesar,  Antony,  and 
Lepidus. 
'  Mec,  Welcome  from  Egypt,  sir. 
Eno.  Half  the  heart  of  Ccesar^^  worthy  Mecae* 
as  ! — my  honourable  friend,  Agrippa  ! — 
yigr.  Good  Enobarbus  ! 

I  Mec.  We  have  cause  to  be  glad,  that  matters  are 
well  digested.   You  staied  well  by  it  in  Egypt. 
Eno,  Ay,  sir  -,  we  did  sleep  day  out  of  counte- 
nce,  and  made  the  night  light  with  drinking. 
Mtc,  Eight  wild  boars  roasted  whole  at  a  break- 
st,  and  but  twelve  persons  there  j  Is  this  true  ? 
Eno.  This  was  but  as  a  fly  by  an  eagle  :  we  had 
uch  more  monstrous  matter  gf  feast,  v/hich  wor- 
jly  deserved  noting, 

Mcc,  She's  a  most  triumph^t  ladj,  if  regort 
square^  to  her. 
iVUL.  vii.  II  n 

5  Suits  with  her^eriu. 
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Eno.   When  she  first  met  'Mark  Antony,  she 
pursed  up  his  heart  upon  the  rivei'  of  Cydhus. 

Agr,  There  she  appeared  indeed;  or  my  reportei 
devised  well  for  her. 

Eno.  I  will  tell  you  : 
The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnished  throne, 
Burn'd  on  the  water :  the  poop  was  beaten  gold  i 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed,  that 
The  winds  were  love-sick  with  them :  the  oars  werJ 

siU^er  j 

Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  mad( 
The  water,  which  they  beat,  to  follow  faster. 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes.    For  her  own  person 
It  beggar'd  all  description  :  she  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion,  (clotli  of  gold,  of  tissue,) 
O'er-picturing  that  Venus,  where  we  see. 
The  fancy  out-work  nature  :  on  each  side  her. 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids,   | 
With  diverse-colour'd  fans,  whose  wind  did  seert 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool. 
And  what  tliey  undid,  did.^ 

Agr,  O,  rare  for  Antony 

Eiio.  Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereides, 
So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i'  the  eyes. 
And  made  their  bends  adornings  :  at  the  helm 
A  seeming  Mermaid  steers  ;  the  silken  tackle 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  handj  ^} 
That  yarely  framed  the  office.     From  the  barge 
A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  wharfs.    The  city  cast 
Her  people  out  upon  her  3  and  Antony, 
Enthron'd  in  the  market-place,  did  sit  alone, 
Whistling  to  the  air ;  which,  but  for  vacancy. 
Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too. 
And  made  a  gap  in  nature. 

'^  Addeci  to  the  warmth  they  were  intended  to  diminish 
5  i^eadily  peribrin. 
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I    ^gr.  Rare  Egyptian  ! 

!    E710,  Upon  her  landing,  Antony  sent  to  her^, 
invited  her  to  supper  t  she  repHed, 
ft  should  be  better,  he  became  her  guest ; 
Which  she  entreated  :  Our  courteous  Antofty, 
Whom  ne'er  the  word  of  No  wonlan  heard  speak^ 
.Being  barber'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast  j 
A.nd,  for  his  ordinary,  pays  his  heart, 
iFor  what  his  eyes  eat  only. 

^igr.  Royal  wench ! 

5he  made  great  Caesar  lay  his  sword  to  bed  5 
^e  plough'd  her,  and  she  cropp'd. 

Efio:  I  saw  her  once 

rlop  forty  paces  through  the  publick  street : 
\nd  having  lost  her  breath,  she  spoke^  and  panted. 
That  she  did  make  defect,  perfection, 
.\nd,  breathless,  power  breathe  forth. 

Mec»  Now  Antony  must  leave  her  utterly. 

E/io,  Never  5  he  will  not ; 
A-ge  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
'rier  inlinite  variety :  Other  women 
loy  th'  appetites  they  feed^  but  she  makes  hungry 
Where  most  she  satisfies.    For  vilest  things 
become  themselves  in  her;  that  the  holy  priests 
Sless  her,  when  she's  riggish.^ 

Mec.  If  beauty,  wisdom,  modesty,  can  settle 
The  heart  of  Antony,  Octavia  is 
V  blessed  lottery  *?  to  him. 

Agr,  Let  us  go. — 

jobd  Enobarbus  make  yourself  my  guest, 
♦Vhilst  you  abide  here. 

E?io.  Humbly,  sir,  I  thank  you. 

[^ExewU. 

H  H  2 
^  Wanton.  ^  Allotment. 
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scE^^jE  ill. 

The  same.    A  Robrk  in  Caesar's  House, 

Enter  C-^SAk,  Antoxy,  Octavia  between  ihertii 
Attendants  oM  a  Soothsayer 

Ant.    The  world,  and  my  great  office,  will 
sometimes 
Divide  rhe  froni  your  bosom. 

Octti,  All  which  time 

Before  the  gods  my  knee  shall  bo\<^  tti^  Jirayfefs 
To  them  for  you. 

Ant,  Good  night,  sir.' — My  Octairiij 

Read  not  my  blemishes  in  the  world's  report : 
I  have  not  kept  my  square  3  but  thdt  to  come 
Shall  all  be  done  by  the  rule.    Good  night,  deax 
lady. — ' 

Oct  a.  Good  night,  sir. 

Cm.  Good  night. 

[Eileiiilt  C.eS  a  r  and  Oct  a  y  i  a  , 

Mnt,   Now,   sirrah !    yoU  do  wish  yourself  in 

Egypt? 

SbkA.  Would  I  had  vkHk  come  from  thence, 
nor  you 
Thither ! 

Ant.       If  you  can,  your  reason  ? 

Sooth,  I  see*t  in 

My  motion,  h^ve  it  riot  in  my  tongue:  But  yet 
Hie  you  again  to  Egypt. 

Ant,  Say  to  me. 

Whose  fortuned  shall  rise  higher,  Caesar's,  or  mine  ? 

Sooth,  Caesar's. 
Therefore,  O  Antony,  stay  hot  by  his  side  : 
Thy  daemon,  that's  thy  spirit  which  keeps  tiiee,  is 
Noble,  courageous,  high,  unmatchable, 
.Where  Caesar's  is  not  5  but  near  him,'tliy  angel 
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^ecomes  a  Fear^  as  being  o'erpower'd  j  thereifore 
W[ake  space  enough  between  you.  .  .         ' 

Ant,  Speak  this  no  more. 

Sooth.  To  none  but  thee  j    no  more,  but  whea 
to  thee. 

i  thou  dost  play  witli  him  at  any  game, 
"hou  art  sure  to  lose  ;  aiid,  of  that  natural  luck,. 
4e  beats  thee  'gainst  the  odds  3  thy  lustre  thickens^ 
Vhen  he  shines  by  :  1  say  again,  thy  spirit 
s  all  afraid  to  govern  tliee  near  him ; 
)Ut,  he  away,  'tis  noble. 

Ant.  Get  thee  gone: 

lay  to  Ventidius,  I  would  speak  with  him  : 

[Exit  Soothsayer. 
le  shall  to  Parthia.~Be  it  att,  or  hap, 
le  hath  spoken  tiue  :  Tiie  very  dice  obey  him; 
Lnd,  in  our  sports,  my  better  cunning  faints 
hider  his  chance :  if  we  draw  lots,  he  speed^  : 
lis  cocks  do  win  the  battle  still  of  mine, 
Vhen  it  is  all  to  nought;  and  his  guails^  ever, 
eat  mine,  inhoop'd,'^  at  odds.    I  will  to  Egypt : 
.nd  tliough  1  make  this  marriage  for  my  |Jeace; 

Enttr  Yjvntidius. 

the  cast  my  pleasure  lies  : — O,  Come,  Ventidius, 
ou  must  to  Parthia  3  your  commission's  ready : 
oUow  nie,  and  receive  it.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

The  same,    A  Street. 

Enter  Lepidus,  Mec.'^in  as,  and  Agrippa,^ 

JUp,  Trouble  yourselves  no  further  :  pray  you^ 

haste.x 

H  H  3 

The  ancients  used  to  match  quails  as  we  match  cocks* 
9  Inclosed. 
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Your  generals  after. 

'  Agr,  Sir,  Mark  Antony 

Will  e'en  but  kiss  Octavia,  and  we'll  follow. 

hep.  Till  I  shall  see  you  in  your  soldier's  dres 
Which  will  become  you  both;,  farewell. 

Mec,  We  shallli^ 

As  I  conceive  the  journey,  be  at  mount' 
Before  you,  Lepidus. 

<    Lep,  Your  way  is  shorter. 

My  purposes  do  draw  me  much  about  5 
You'll  win  two  days  upon  me. 

Mec.  Agr.  Sir,  good  success 

Lep.  Farewell.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  V. 

Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Ciiarmiax,   Iras,  and 
Alexas. 

Cleo,  Give  me  some  musick  -,  musick,  moody 
food 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love. 

Attend,  The  musick,  ho  ! 

Enter  Mardian. 

Cleo,  Let  it  alone  -,  let  us  to  billiards  : 
Come,  Charmian. 

Char.  My  arm  is  sore,  best  play  with  Mardian 
Cleo.  As  well  a  woman  with  an  eunuch  play'd 
As  with  a  woman; — Come,  you'll  play  with  me, 
sir? 
Mar.  As  well  as  I  can,  madam. 
.  Cleo.  And  when  good  will  is  show'd,  though  i 
come  too  short. 
The  actor  may  plead  pardon.    I'll  none  now  :-r- 
^  ^louDt  Miicuumr        '^  Melancholy. 
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Give  me  mine  angle,— Well  to  the  river  :  there. 
My  musick  playing  far  off,  I  will  betray 
Tawny-finn'd  fishes  }  my  bended  hook  shall  pierce 
Their  slimy  jaws  5  and,  as  I  draw  them  up, 
I'll  think  them  every  one  an  Antony, 
And  say.  Ah,  ha !  you're  caught. 

Char,  'Twas  meny,  when 

You  wager'd  on  your  angling  5  when  your  diver 
Did  hang  a  salt-fish  on  his  hook,  which  he 
i  With  fervency  drew  up. 

Cleo,  That  time  !— O  times  !--. 

1 1  laugh'd  him  out  of  patience  3  and  tliat  niglit 
I  laugh'd  him  into  patience :  and  next  morn. 
Ere  the  ninth  hour,  I  drunk  him  to  his  bed  5 
Then  put  my  tires  ^  and  mantles  on  him,  whilst 
I  wore  his  sword  Philippan.    O  !  from  Italy  j 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Ram  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings  in  mine  ears. 
That  long  time  have  been  barren. 

3Iess,  Madam,  madam,-— 

Cleo,  Antonyms  dead  ? — 
If  thou  say  so,  villain,  thou  kill'st  thy  mistress : 
But  well  and  free. 

If  thou  so  yield  him,  there  is  gold,  and  here 
My  bluest  veins  to  kiss ;  a  hand,  that  kings 
Have  lipp'd,  and  trembled  kissing. 

Mess,  First,  madam,  he's  well. 

Clco.   Why,  there's   more  gold.     But,  sirrah, 
mark  5  We  use 
To  say,  the  dead  are  well :  bring  it  to  that. 
The  gold  I  give  thee,  will  I  melt,  and  pour 
Down  tliy  ill-uttering  throat. 

Mess,  Good  madam,  hear  me. 
•    Clco.  Well,  goto,  I  Willi 

But  there's  no  goodness  in  thy  face  :  If  Antony 
3  Head  dr«ss. 


JBe  free,  and  healtliful.— why  so  tart  a  favour^ 
To  trumpet  siioh  good  tidings  r  If  not  well, 
I'hou  should'st  come  like  a  ft!l:ycrown*d  with  snakes,  . ... 
Not  like  a  forhial  rhan.^  .  '  ^" 

Mess,  Wiirt  please  you  hear  me  ?  ,  „. 

Cko,  I  have  a  mind  to  istrike  thee,  ere  thou 
speak'st : 
Yet,  if  thou  say,  Antony  lives,  is  well. 
Or  frierids  with  Caesar,  or  not  captive  to  him, 
ril  set  thee  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  hail 
Rich  pearls  upon  thee. 

Mess,  Madam,  he*s  well. 

Cleo.     ,  Well  said. 

Mess,  And  friends  with  Caesar. 

Cleo,  Thou'rt  an  honest  man. 

Mess,  Caesar  and  he  are  greater  friends  than  ever. 

Cleo,  Make  thee  a  fortune  from  me. 

Mess,  ,  But  yet,  madam,-— 

Cieo,  1  do  hot  like  hit  yet,  it  does  allay 
The  good  precedence;^  fye  lipbn  but  yet : 
But  yet  is  as  a  gaoler  to  bring  forth 
Some  monstrous  malefactor.    Pr'ythee,  friend, 
Poiir  but  the  pack  of  njatter  to  mine  ear, 
I'he  good  and  bad  together  :    ije's  friend  with 

Caefiar; 
In  state  of  health,  thou  say*st  j  and,  thou  say'st,  free. 
,  Mess,  Free,  madam !  no ;  1  made  no  such  report ; 
He's  bound  unto  Octavia. 

Vlco,  For  what  good  turn  ? 

Mess,  For  the  best  turn  i'  the  bed. 

Cleo,  I  am  pale,  Charmian. 

Mess.  Madam,  he's  married  to  Octavia. 

Cleo,  The  most  infectious  pestilence  upon  thee! 

[Strikes  him  doun. 

Mess,  Good  madam,  patience. 

4  So  sour  ^  countenance.  s  a  nian  in  his  §ens«. 

^  Preceding. 
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C/eo.  What  say  you  ? — Hence, 

I  ■'  ^u^i  l^trikes  ki?n  againi 

-lorrible  villain  !  or  1x1  spurn  thine  eyes 
ike  balls  before  me  5  I'll  unhair  thy  head  5 

[57ie  halea  him  up  and  down. 
Thou  shalt  be  whipp'd  with  wire,  and  stew'd  in 

brine,  ^       . 

Imarting  in  ling'ring  pickle.     .  .^,,^^  ^,:^j  j^^^^.     - 

Mei;s,  '  Gracious  madam^  ^ 

,  that  do  bring  the  news^  made  not  the  'match^ 

Clco.  Say/tis  not  so,  a  province  I  will  give  thee, 
Ind  make  thy  fortunes  jprbud :  the  blow  tliou  hadst 
hall  make  thy  peace,  for  moving  me  to  rage  j 
iund  I  will  boot '  tjiee  with  what  gift  beside 
?hy  modesty  can  beg.         . 

iMc^s,  He's  married,  madam. 

Cko,  Rogue,  thou  hast  iiv  d  too  long. 

[Drfifiw.v  a  Dagger. 

Mess,  Nay^  then  Til  run  : — 

Vhat  mean  you,  'madam  ?  I  havfe  made  no  fault. 

Char,  Good  madam,  keep  yourselF  within  your- 
^self^.^ 

""he  man  is  innocent,  ,  ,    ,     ^ 

Cico.  Borne  innocents  'scape  nol  thj?  tliunder* 
bolt.— ^     ^    .  . 
lelt  Egypt  into  Nile!  and  kindly  creatures 
>ira  all' to  serpents  !— Call  the  slave  again j 
ijouch  I  aih  mad,  I  will  hot  bite  him ;-— Call. 
Char.  He  is  afeard  to  cornc.  .      _ 

Clco.  I  will  not  hurt  hipi :— i" 

hese  hands  do  lack  nobility,  that  they  strike 
.  meaner  than  myself  5  since  I  myself^  , 
[ave  givin  rnyseif  the  cause. — Conie  hither,  sir. 
7  Recoinpence. 

I 
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Re-enter  Messenger. 

Though  it  be  honest,  it  is  never  good  I  ^ 

To  bring  bad  news  :  Give  to  a  gracious  message t  bj 
An  host  of  tongues  -,  but  let  ill  tidings  tell 
Themselves,  when  tliey  be  felt. 

Mess.  I  have  done  my  dutj 

Cleo,  Is  he  married  ? 
I  cannot  hate  thee  worser  than  I  do. 
If  thou  again  say.  Yes. 

Mess.  He  is  married,  madam 

Cko,  The  gods  confound  thee !    dost  thou  hol|j 
there  still  ?  ' 

Mess,  Should  I  lie,  madam  ?  t 

Cko,  O,  I  would,  thou  didst 

So  half  my  Egypt  were  submerg'd,^  and  made 
A  cistern  for  scal'd  snakes  !  Go,  get  thee  hence  ; 
Hadst  thou  Narcissus  in  thy  face,  to  me 
Thou  would'st  appear  most  ugly.    He  is  married 

Mess,  I  crave  your  highness*  pardon. 

Cleo.  He  is  married 

Mess,  Take  no  ofFence,  that  I  would  not  ofFenJ 
you: 
To  punish  me  for  what  you  make  me  do. 
Seems  much  unequal :  He  is  married  to  Octavia, 

Cleo .  O,  that  his  fault  should  make  a  knave  of  the^ 
That  art  not!— What?    thgu^rt  sure  oft?— Ge 

thee  hence : 
The  merchandise  which  tliou  hast  brought  fron 

Rome, 

Are  all  too  dear  for  me ;  Lie  they  upon  thy  hand 
And  be  undone  by  'em !  [Exit  Messenger 

Ckat\  Good  your  highness,  patience 

Cko.  In  praising  Antony,  I  havedisprais'd  Caesar 

Char,  Many  times,  madam. 

Cko,  I  am  paid  for't  now 

s  Whelm 'd  under  water. 
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uead  me  from  hence, 

faint ;  O  Iras,  Charmian, — 'Tis  no  matter  :— • 
xo  to  the  fellow,  good  Alexas  ;  bid  him 
tleport  the  feature'^  of  Octavia,  her  years, 
[ier  inclination,  let  him  not  leave  out 
The  colour  of  her  hair  : — bring  me  word  quick- 
I'  ly. —  [Exit  Alexas^ 

pet  him  for  ever  go  : — 'Let  him  not — Charmian, 
Though  he  be  painted  one  way  like  a  Gorgon, 
T'other  way  he's  a  Mars : — Bid  you  Alexas 

[7'o  Mardian. 
3ring  me  word,  how  tall  she  is. — Pity  me,  Cliar- 

mian, 
3ut  do  not  speak  to  me. — Lead  me  to  my  chamber. 
1  [^Exeunt, 

SCENE   VI. 

Near-  Misenum. 

Enter  Pompey  and  Mexas,  at  one  side,  wifk 
Drum  and  Trumpet:  at  anothcry  C3:sa  ii,  Lepi- 
Dus,  Antony,  Enobaubus,  MeC/ENas,  xuith 
Soldiers  marching. 

Pom.  Your  hostages  I  have,  so  have  you  mlae  i 
And  we  shall  talk  before  we  light* 

C^^s,  Most  uiQCt, 

That  lirst  we  coine  to  words ;  and  therefore  hav<j>we 
Our  written  purposes  before  us  sent  5 
Which,  if  thou  hast  considered  let  us  know 
If  'twill  tie  up  thy  discontented  sword  j 
And  carry  back  to  Sicily  much  talP  youth 
That  else  must  perish  here. 
1 .  Pijjn.  To  you  all  three, 

The  senators  alone  of  this  great  world. 
Chief  factors  for  the  gods,— I  do  not  know, 
9  Beauty,  *  BfJkVQ, 
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Wherefore  my  father  should  revengers  want^ 
Having  a  son,  and  friends  ;  since  Julius  Caesar j 
Who  at  Philippi  the  good  Brutus  ghostedj^ 
There  saw  you  labouring  for  hini.     What  was  itto 
That  mov'd  pale  Cassins  to  conspire  ?  And  what| 
Made  tlie  all-honour'd,  honest,  Roman  Brutus, 
With  the  arm'd  rest,  courtiers  of  beauteous  freedomi 
To  drench  the  Capitol;  but  that  they  would         | 
Have  one  man  but  a  man  ?  Aiid  that  is  it,  I 

Hath  made  me  rig  my  navy  )  at  whose  burden     ] 
The  anger'd  ocean  foams  -,  with  which  I  meant   | 
To  scourge  the  ingratitude  that  despiteful  Rome 
Cast  on  my  noble  father. 

CcEs, .  Take  your  time. 

Ant,  Thou  can's t  not  fear  ^  us^  Pompey,  witi 
thy  sails. 

We'll  s}>eak  with  thee  at  sea :  at  land,  thou  know's^ 
How  much  we  do  o'er-count  thee. 

"Po)iu  At  land,  indeedj 

Thou  dost  o'er-count  me  of  my  father's  house :    i 
But,  since  the  cuckoo  builds  not  for  himself. 
Remain  in't  as  thou  may'st, 

Lc/;.  Be  pleas' d  to  tell  us, 

(For  this  is  fl-om  the  prcsent,*^)  how  you  take 
The;  offers  we  have  sent  you. 

Cits,  There's  the  point. 

Ant.  Which  do  not  be  entreated  to,  but  v/eigh 
What  it  is  worth  embrac'd. 

C(i'5-.  And  wdiat  may  follow. 

To  try  a- larger  fortune. 

Po'/vl  ■  You  have  made  me  offer 

Of  Sicily,  Sardinia  ;  and  I  must 
Rid  all  the  sea  of  pirates  5  then,  to  send 
Measures;  of  wheat-to  Rome  :  This  'greed  upon. 
To  part  with  nnhapk'd  edges,  ai)d  bear,  hack 
Our  targe  ^  undin ted;  _     .' 
*  Haunted.  ^"Aiifight.,  ^Prescnt^subjtct.  5  Target,  shield. 
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■  Cces.  Ant.  Lep,  That's  our  offer*       • 
Pom.  Know  then^ 

came  before  you  here,  a  man  prepar'd 
;o  take  this  offer  :  But  Mark  Antony 
rut  me  to  som.e  impatience  : — ^Though  I  lose 
The  praise  of  it  by  telling.  You  must  know, 
Vhen  Caesar  and  your  brothers  were  at  blows. 
Tour  mother  came  to  Sicily,  and  did  find 
ter  welcome  friendly. 
Ant.  I  have  heard  it,  Pompey  3 

nd  am  well  studied  for  a  liberal  thanks^ 
/hicli  I  do  owe  you. 

Pom.  Let  me  have  your  hand  : 

did  not  think,  sir,  to  have  met  you  here. 
Ant.  The  beds  i'  the  east  are  soft  5  and  thanks 

to  you,  - 
that  call'd  me,  timelier  than  my  purpose^,  hither  ^ 
3r  I  have  gain'd  by  it. 
Cces,  Since  I  saw  you  last^, 

lere  is  a  change  upon  you. 
Pom.  Well^  I  know  not 

'hat  counts^'  harsh  fortune  casts  upon  my  face  ; 
It  in  my  bosom  shall  she  never  come^ 
)  make  my  heart  her  vassal. 
Lcp.  Well  met  here. 

Ponf.  I  hope  so,  Lepidus. — ^T'hus  we  are  agreed; 
:rave,  our  composition  may  be  written^ 
id  seal'd  between  us. 

Ca^s.  That's  the  next  to  do- 

Vom.  We'll  feast  each  other,  ere  we  part  3    and 

let  us 
aw  lots  who  shall  begin. 
4nt.  That  will  I,  Pompey, 

?om.  No,  Antony,  take  the  lot :  but,  £r5t, 
last,  your  iiiie  Egyptian  cookery 

roL.    Vil.  1 1 

•  Scares,  marks* 
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Shall  have  the  fame.     I  have  heard,  that  Jul 

Caesar 
Grew  fat  with  feasting  there. 

Ant.  You  have  heard  muj 

Tom.  I  have  fair  meanings,  sir. 

Ant.  And  fair  words  to  tlie 

Fow,  Then  so  much  have  I  heard  : — 

And  I  have  heard,  Apollodorus  carried— 

Eno.  No  more  of  that : — He  did  so. 

Fom.  What,  I  pray  yc 

Eno.  A  certain  queen  toC  aesar  in  a  mattres 

Pom.  1  know  thee  now^ — Howfar*sttliou,soldi 

Eno.  W< 

And  well  am  like  to  do  5  for^  I  perceive. 

Four  feasts  are  toward. 

Pom.  Let  me  shake  thy  hai 

I  never  hated  thee  :  I  have  seen  thee  fight. 
When  1  have  envied  thy  behaviour. 

Eno.  Sir, 

I  never  lov*d  you  much ;  but  I  h^ve  prais'd  yc 
When  you  have  well  deserv'd  ten  times  as  mu 
As  I  have  said  you  did. 

Pom.  Enjoy  thy  plainness^ 

It  nothing  ill  becomes  thee. — 
Aboard  my  galley  I  invite  you  all : 
Will  you  lead,  lords  ? 

Cces.  Ant.  Lep.  Show  us  the  way,  sir. 
Fom.  Con 

[Extant  PoMPEY,  C.ii^sar,  Antony, 
piDus,  Soldiers^  and  Attefidants. 
Men.  Thy  father,  Pompey,   would  ne'er  1 
made  this    treaty. — [Adde.'] — ^You    and  I  J 
known,'  sir. 

Eno.  At  sea,  I  think. 
Men.  We  have,  sir. 
Eno,  You  have  done  well  by  water, 
*  Been  acquainted. 
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ij  Men,  And  you  by  land. 
Eno.  I  will  praise  any  man  that  will  praise  me  : 
lougli  it  cannot  be  denied  what  I  have  done  by 
tmd. 
Men,  Nor  what  I  have  done  by  water. 
Eno,  Yes,  something  you  can  deny  for  your  own 
afety  :  you  have  been  a  great  thief  by  sea. 
Men,  And  you  by  land. 

Eno,  There  1  deny  my  land  service.     But  give 
)<cie  your  hand,  Menas  :  If  our  eyes  had  authority, 
s^ere  they  might  take  tv/o  thieves  kissing. 
lit  Men.  All  men's  faces  are  true^  whatsoe'er  their 
Jiands  are. 

Eno.  But  there  is  never  a  fair  woman  has  a  true 
face. 

I   Men,  No  slander ;  they  steal  hearts. 
E^io.  We  came  hither  to  fight  with  you. 
Men,  For  my  part,  I  am  sorry  it  is  turned  to  a 
Irinking.     Pompey  doth  this  day  laugh  away  his 
Ifortune. 

:    Eno,  If  he  do^  sure,  he  cannot  weep  it  back 
igain. 

Men,  You  have  said,  sir.  We  looked  not  for 
Mark  Antony  here  -,  Pray  you,  is  he  married  to 
31eopatra  ? 

Eno,  Cesar's  sister  is  call'd  Octavia. 
''Men.  Ti-ue,  sir 3    she  was  the  wife  of  Caius 
'{Marcellus. 

^    Eno.  But  she  is  now  the  wife  of  Marcus  An- 
tonias. 

J    Men.  Pray  you,  sir  ? 
Eno.  'Tis  true. 

Men.  Then  is  Caesar,  and  he,  for  ever  knit  to- 
gether. 

'  Eno.  If  I  were  bound  to  divine  of  this  unity,  I 
would  not  prophecy  so. 

I  I  2 
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Mai.  I  thii^k,  the  policy  of  that  purpose  madj 
more  in  the  marriage,  than  the  love  of  the  partiesli^^ 

Eno.  I  think  so  too.     But  you  shall  find,  the  J'J 
band  that  seems  to  tie  their  friendship  together^ 
will  be  the  very  strangler  of  their  amity  :  Octavi^t'l' 
is  of  a  holy,  cold,  and  still  conversation.^ 

Men.  Who  would  not  have  his  wife  so  ? 

Eno.  Not  he,  that  himself  is  not  so  ;  which  i 
Mark  Antony.  He  will  to  his  Egyptian  dish  again  : 
then  shall  the  sighs  of  Octavia  blow  the  fire  up  in 
Cresar  ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  tliat  which  is  the| 
strength  of  their  amity,  shall  prove  the  immediate 
author  of  their  variance.  Antony  will  use  his  affec- 
tion where  it  is  ,  he  married  but  his  occasion  here. 

Men,  And  thus  it  may  be.  Come,  sir^  will  you 
aboard  ?  I  have  a  health  for  you. 

Eno.  I  shall  take  it,  sir:  we  have  used  our 
throats  in  Egypt. 

Men,  Come;  let's  away.  \Exeunt^ 

SCENE  VII. 

On  Board  Pompey*s  Gallei/,  lying  near  Misenum, 

Musick,     Enter   Txvo  or  Three  Servants;  zcit/i  a 
Banquet.^ 

1  Sert.  Here  they'll  be,  man :  Some  o*  their 
plants'^  are  ill-rooted  already,  the  least  wind  i*  tiie 
world  will  blow  them  dov/n. 

2  Seri\  Lepidus  is  high-coloured. 

1  Serv.  They  have  made  him  drink  alms -drink. 

2  Scrv.  As  they  pinch  one  another  by  the  dispo- 
sition, he  cries  out,  no  more ;  reconciles  them  to' 
his  entreaty,  and  himself  to  the  drink. 

1  Ser-v.  But  it  raises  the  greater  war  betwecr^ 
him  and  his  discretion. 

5  Behaviour.        s>  p^sert.        »  Feet. 
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2  Serv,  Why,  this  it  is  to  have  a  name  in  great 
lien's  fellowship :  I  had  as  lief  have  a  reed  that  will 
lo  me  no  service^,  as  a  partizan  ^  1  could  not  heave. 

1  Sero.  To  be  called  into  a  huge  sphere,  and  not 
0  be  seen  to  move  in't,  are  the  holes  where  eyes 
hould  be,  which  pitifully  disaster  tiie  cheeks. 

i  Sennet  sounded.  Enter  Cesar,  Ax  ton  y,  Pom- 
pi.y,  Lepidus,  Agrippa,  Mec.enas^  Exo- 
BARBUS,  Menas,  ivitk  otk^r  CaptatM\ 

A  fit.   Thus  do  they,    sir  :    [To  C  esar.]   They 
take  the  flow  o'the  Nile 
3y  certain  scales  i'  the  pyramid  3  they  know, 
3y  tiie  height,  the  lowness,  or  the  mean,^  if  dearth, 
)i'  foizon,  ^  follow  :  The  higher  Nilus  swells. 
The  more  it  promises  :  as  it  ebbs,  the  seedsman 
Jpon  the  slime  and  ooze  scatters  his  grain, 
"Vod  shortly  comes  to  harvest. 

Lep.  You  have  strange  serpents  there. 

Ant,  Ay,  Lepidus. 

lA.'p,  Your  serpent  of  Egypt  is  bred  now  of  your 
nud  by  the  operation  of  your  sun  ;  so  is  your  cro- 
odiie. 

Ajit,  They  are  so. 

Pom.  Sit, — and  some  wine. — A  health  to  Lepi- 
us. 

Lt'p.  I  am  not  so  well  as  I  should  be,  but  I'll 
le'er  out. 

Eno,  Not  till  you  have  slept ;  I  fear  me,  you'll 
e  in,  till  then. 

Etp.  Nay,  certainly,  I  have  heard,  the  Ptolemies* 
yramises^'  are  very  goodly  things  ;  without  con- 
radiction,  I  have  heard  that; 

Men,  Por.-ipey^.  a  word.  [_Asidc» 

I  I  3 

i  Pike.     3  Middle,     4-  Plenty.     5  Pyramids. 
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Pom,  Say  in  mine  ear :  What  is't 

Men.  Forsake  thy  seat^  I  do  beseech  thee^  captaii 

[/hid 
And  hear  me  speak  a  word. 

Pom.  Forbear  me  till  anon.- 

This  wine  for  Lepidus. 

Lep,  What  manner  o* thing  is  your  crocodile  ?  • 

A?it,   It  is  shaped,  sir,  like  itself ;  and  it  is  j 
broad  as  it  hath  breadth  :  it  is  just  so  high  as.  it  i 
and  moves  with  its  own  organs  :   it  lives  by  th^ 
which  nourishetli  it ;  and  the  elements  once  out  c| 
it^  it  transmigrates. 

Lep.  What  colour  is  it  of  ? 

Ant,  Of  its  own  colour  too. 

Lep.  *Tis  a  strange  serpent. 

Ant.  'Tis  so.     And  the  tears  of  it  are  wet. 

Cd'S.  Will  this  description  satisfy  him  ? 

Ant.  With  the  health  that  Pompey  gives  him 
else  he  is  a  very  epicure. 

Pom.  [To  Men  AS  aside.']  Go,  hang,  sir,, hang 
Tell  me  of  that  ?  away  ! 
Do  as  I  bid  you. — Where's  this  cup  I  call'd  for  ? 

3Ien.  If  for  the  sake  of  merit  thou  wilt  hear  me,; 
Kise  from  thy  stool.  [Aside 

Pom.  I  think,  thou'rt  mad.     The  matter  i 

[[Uses,  and  walks  asjde 

Men,  I  have  ever  hejd  my  cap  off  to  thy  fortunes 

Pom,  Thou  hast  serv'd  me  with  much  faith  : 
What's  else  to  say  ? 
Be  jolly,  lords. 

Ant.  These  quick-sands,  Lepidus, 

Keep  off  them,  for  you  sink 

Men.  Wilt  thou  be  lord  of  all  the  world  ? 

Po7n.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Men.  Wilt  thou  be  lord  of  the  whole  world  ? 
That's  twice. 

Pom.  How  should  that  be  ? 
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Men.  But  entertain  it,  and, 

lAlthougli  thou  think  me  poor,  I  am  tlie  man 
Will  give  thee  all  the  world. 

Pom,  Hast  thou  drunk  well  > 

Men.  NojPompey,  I  have  kept  me  from  the  cup. 
Thou  art,  if  thou  dar'st  be,  the  earthly  Jove  : 
Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,^  or  sky  inclips,"^ 
its  thine,  if  thou  wilt  have  't. 

Pom.  Show  me  which  way. 

I    Men.  These  three  world-sharers,  these  compe- 
I  titors,^ 

Ire  in  thy  vessel  :  Let  me  cut  the  cable  ; 
iVnd,  when  we  are  put  ott)  fall  to  tlieir  throats  : 
Ul  there  is  thine. 

Pom.  Ah,  this  thou  should'st  have  done, 

^nd  not  have  spoke  on't !  In  me,  'tis  villainy  ; 
n  thee,  it  had  been  good  service.  Thou  must  know, 
Tis  not  my  profit  that  does  lead  mine  honour ; 
•line  honour,  it.     Repent,  that  e'er  thy  tongue 
iath  so  betray 'd  tliine  act :  Being  done  unknown, 
should  have  found  it  afterwards  well  done  -, 
ut  must  condemn  it  now.     Desist,  and  drink. 
Men.  For  this,  [Amle, 

11  never  follow  thy  pall'd^  fortunes  more. — 
Vho  seeks,    and  will  not  take,    when  once  'tis 

offer' d, 
hall  never  find  it  more. 

Fo?n.  This  health  to  Lepidus. 

Ant.  Bear  him  ashore. — I'll  pledge  it  for  him, 

Pompey. 
Eno.  Here's  to  thee,  Menas. 
Men.  Enobarbus,  welcoii.e. 

Po?n.  Fill,  till  the  cup  be  hid. 
Eno.  There's  a  strong  fellow,  Menas. 

[Fointutir  to  the  Aitendudt  xvno  carries  of 
Lepidus. 
Encompasses.    ^  JEmbraces.    *  Confederates,    9  Clo>edv 
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Men.  Why? 

Eno,  He  bear 

The  third  part  of  the  world,  man  5  See'st  not  ? 
Men,  The  third  part  then  is  drunk  ;  'Would  i 
were  all. 
That  it  might  go  on  wheels  ! 

E'/io.  Drink  thou  ,  increase  the  reels. 
Mc7i,  Come. 

Pom,  This  is  not  yet  an  Alexandrian  feast. 
Ant,  It  ripens  towards  it.— -Strike  the  vessels 
ho! 
Here  is  to  Caesar. 

Cces.  I  could  well  forbear  it. 

It's  monstrous  labour,  when  I  wash  my  brain. 
And  it  grov/s  fouler. 

Ant,  Be  a  child  o'the  time. 

Cces,  Possess  *  it,  I'll  make  answer  :  but  I  ha<t 
rather  fast 
From  all.  four  days,  than  drink  so  much  in  one, 
E?w.  Ha,  my  brave  emperor  !     [7b  Antony 
Shall  we  dance  now  the  Egyptian  Bacchanals, 
And  celebrate  our  diink  ? 

Foni,  Let's  ha*t,  good  soldier 

Ant,  Come,  let  us  all  take  hands  ; 
Till  that  the  conquering  wine  hath  steep'd  our  sens 
In  soft  and  delicate  Lethe. 

.F?i9.  All  take  hands. — 

Make  bat,tery-to  our  ears  with  the  loud  musick  :— 
The  while,  I'li  place  you :  Then  the  boy  siial 

sing  5 
The  holding  ^  every  man  shall  bear,  as  loud 
As  his  strong  sides  can  volley. 

IMusick  plays,  Enobarbus places  them  Tiam 
m  hand, 

'  Kettle- drums*     ^^  Uiidu'5t?iA<i«     J  Burden,  chorus, 
1  .  I 
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SONG. 

ComCy  thou  monarch  of  the  rine, 
Plmnpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne :  4 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  droxcn'd ; 
With  thy  grapes  our  hairs  be  croim'd; 
Cup  us,  till  the  %corld  go  round  ; 
Cup  uSy  till  the  world  go  round  ! 

'  (■xs.  What  would  you  more  ? — Pompey,  good 

night.     Good  brother, 
jet  me  request  you  off :  our  graver  business 
rowns  at  this  levity. — Gentle  lords^,  let's  part  j 
ou  see,  we  have  burnt  our  cheeks  :  strong  Eno-" 

barbe 
}  weaker  than  the  wine  5  and  mine  own  tongue 
^)lits  what  it  speaks :  the  wild  disguise  hath  almost 
iitick'd  us  all.     What  needs  more  words  ?  Good 

night.— 
ood  Antony,  your  hand, 

i^om,  I'll  try  you  o'the  shore. 

Ant,  And  shall,  sir  ;  give's  your  hand. 
Voni,  Oi  Antony, 

ou  have  my  father's  house, — But  what  ?  we  are 

friends  : 
)me.  down  iato  the  boat, 

Jino,  Take  heed  you  fall  not.— 

[^Eoceunt  Pompey,  C.iisar,  Antony,  and 
Attendants, 
enas,  I'll  not  on  shore. 
Men,  No,  to  my  cabin.-*- 

lese  drums  ! — these  trumpets,  flutes  !  what  !— 
t  Neptune  hear  we  bid  a  loud  farewell 
these  great  fellows  :  Sound,  ^nd  be  hqng'd, 
sound  out. 

[yi  Flourish  of  Trumpets^  xt;Hh  Drums. 
4-  Red  eyes- 
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Eno,  Ho,  says  'a  ! — ^There's  my  cap. 
Me7i.  Ho  ! — noble  captain  ! 

Come.  ^Exeunt, 

ACT  III.  I 

SCENE  I.     A  main  in  Syria.  ! 

Enter  Ventidius,  c's  after  Conquest,  with  SiLiuSj 
and  other  Romans,  Officers^  and  Soldiers;  tht 
dead  Body  oj  Vacorv%  bor7ie  before  him. 

Ven.  Now,  darting  Parthia,  art  thou  struck  \ 
and  now- 
Pleased  fortune  does  of  Marcus  Crassus'  death 
Make  me  revenger. — Bear  the  king's  son's  body 
Before  our  army  : — Thy  Pacorus,  Orodes,^ 
Pays  this  for  Marcus  Crassus. 

SiL  Noble  Ventidius, 

Whilst  yet  with  Parthian  blood  thy  sword  is  warm 
The  fugitive  Parthians  follow  5  spur  through  Media 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  shehers  whither 
The  routed  fly  :  so  thy  grand  captain  Antony 
Shall  set  tiiee  on  triumphant  chariots,  and 
Put  garlands  on  thy  head. 

Vcit.  O  Silius,  Silius, 

I  have  done  enough  :  A  lower  place,  note  well, " 
May  make  too  great  an  act :  For  learn  this,  Silius 
Better  leave  undone,  than  by  our  deed  acquire 
Too  high  a  fame,  when  him  we  serve's  away. 
Caesar,  and  Antony,  have  ever  won 
More  in  their  officer,  than  person  :   Sossius, 
One  of  my  place  in  Syria,  his  lieutenant. 
For  quick  accumulation  of  renown. 
Which  he  achieved  by  the  minute,  lost  his  favou^ 
Who  does  i'  the  wars  more  than  his  captain  can^ 
Becomes  his  captain's  captain  :  and  ambition, 
5  Pacorus  was  the  son  of  Or  odes  y  king  of  Parthia. 
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flhe  soldier's  virtue,  rather  makes  choice  of  loss. 

Than  gain,  which  darkens  him. 

I  could  do  more  to  do  A^ntonius  good. 

But  'twould  offend  him  ;  and  in  his  offence 

Should  my  performance  perish.. 

SiL  Thou  hast,  Ventidius, 

That  without  which  a  soldier,  and  his  sword. 
Grants  scarce  distinction.     Thou  wilt  write   to 
Antony  ? 

Ven.  I'll  humbly  signify  what  in  his  name. 
That  magical  word  of  war,  we  have  effected  ^ 
How,  with  his  banners,  and  his  well-paid  ranks> 
The  ne'er-yet-beaten  horse  of  Parthia 
We  have  jaded  out  o'the  field. 

^il.  Where  is  he  now  > 

Ve7i,  He  purposeth  to  Athens :  whither  with 
what  haste 
The  weight  we  must  convey  witli  us  will  permit. 
We  shall  appear  before  him. — On,  there  3  pass  along, 

SCENE  II. 
Rome.     An  A/ite-Chamber  in  Caesar's  House* 

Enter  Agrippa,  and  E'sob a rbvs,  meetings 

Agr,  What,  are  the  brothers  parted  ? 

Bno,  They  have  despatch'd  with  Pompey,  he  is 
gone  3 
The  other  three  are  sealing.     Octavia  weeps 
To  part  from  Rome  :  Caesar  is  sad  3  and  Lepidus, 
Since  Pompey's  feast,  as  Menas  says,  is  ttoubled 
With  the  green- sickness. 

Agr,  'Tis  a  noble  Lepidus. 

Eno,  A.  very  fine  one  :  O,  how  he  loves  Caesar ! 

Agr.  Nay,   but  how   dearly  he  adores  Mark 
Antony  ! 
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Eno.  Caesar  ?  Why,  he's  the  Jupiter  of  men. 
Agr.  What's  Antony  ?  The'  god  of  Jupiter. 
Eno,  Spake  you  of  Caesar  ?  How  ?  the  nonpai 

reii ! 
Agr,  O  Antony  !  O  thou  Arabian  bird  !  ^ 
Eno,  Would  you  praise  Cassar^  say^ — Cassar  , 
go  no  further. 

Agr,  Indeed,  he  ply' d  them  both  with  excellen 

praises. 
Eno.  But  he  loves  Caesar  best  -, — Yei  he  love 
Antony  : 
Ho  !  hearts,  tongues,  figures,  scribes,  bards,  poets 

cannot 

Think,  speak,  cast,  write,  sing,  number,  ho,  his  lovt 
To  Antony.     But  as  for  Caesar, 
Kneel  down,  kneel  down,  and  wonder. 

Agr,  Both  he  loves 

Eno,  They  are  his  shards,*^  and  he  their  beetle 
So, —  \_Trumpcts 

This  is  to  horse. — Adieu,  noble  Agrippa. 

Agr,  Good  fortune,  worthy  soldier  3  and  farewell 

EiiterCjLSATip  Antony,  Lepidus^c/zc^Octavia 

Ant,  No  further,  sir. 

Ccts,  You  take  from  me  a  great  part  of  myself  ^ 
Use  me  well  in  it. — Sister,  prove  such  a  wife 
As  ray  thoughts  make  tiiee,  and  as  my  furthest 

band'^ 
Shall  pass  on  thy  approof. — ^Most  noble  Antony> 
Let  not  the  piece  of  virtue,'^  which  is  set 
Betwixt  us,  as  the  cement  of  our  love. 
To  keep  it  builded,  be  the  ram,  to  batter 
The  fortress  of  it :  for  better  might  we 
Have  loved  without  this  mean,  if  on  botli  parts 
This  be  not  cherish'd. 

Aiit,  Make  me  not  offended 

«Thephccnix.        ?  Wings.        ^BoacI.        sOctavla, 
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[n  your  distrust. 
Cces.  I  have  said. 

A7it.  You  shall  not  iind, 

though  you  be  therein  curious/  the  least  cause 
?'or  what  you  seem  to  fear  :  So,  the  gods  keep  you, 
ind  make  the  hearts  of  Romans  serve  your  ends  ! 
A^e  will  here  part. 

tj  Ca:s.  Farewell,  my  dearest  sister,  fare  thee  well; 
The  elements  ^  be  kind  to  thee,  and  make 
iChy  spirits  all  of  comfort !  fare  thee  well. 
Oct  a.  My  noble  brother  ! — 
Ant,  The  April's  in  her  eyes :  It  is  love's  spring, 
Lnd  tliese  the. showers  to  bring  it  on. — Be  cheerful. 
'  Oct  a .  Sir^  look  well  to  my  husband's  house ;  and — > 
Cm.  What, 

)ctavia  ? 

Oct.        I'll  tell  you  in  your  ear. 
Ant.  Her  tongue  will  not  obey  her  hearty  nor 

can 
[er  heart  inform  her  tongue :  the  swan's  down 

feather^ 

hat  stands  upon  the  swell  at  full  of  tide^ 
nd  neither  way  inclines. 

Ejw,  Will  Caesar  weep?      [^Aside  ^0  Agrippa. 
Agr,  He  has  a  cloud  in's  face, 

Uno.  He  were  the  worse  for  that,  were  he  a 

horse  ; 
)  is  he,  being  a  man. 

Agr.  Why,  Enobarbus  ?    ' 

^hen  Antony  found  Julius  Caesar  d^ad, 
e  cried  almost  to  roaring  :  and  he  wept, 
Tien  at  Philippr  he  found  Brutus  slain. 
Eno.  That  year,  indeed,  he  v/as  troubled  with 

a  rheum ; 
"hat  willingly  he  did  confound,^  he  wail'd : 

TOL.  \ll.  K  K 

»  Scrupulous.        *  Of  air  and  water.        ^  Destroy, 
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Believe  it,  till  I  weep  too. 

Cccs,  No,  sweet  Octayj 

You  shall  hear  from  me  stilly  the  time  shall  jq 
Out-go  my  thmkiiig  on  you. 

Ant,  Gome,  sir,  com' 

I'll  wrestle  with  you  in  my  strength  of  love  : 
Look,  here  I  have  you  ;  thus  I  let  you  go. 
And  give  you  to  the  gods. 

Cies,  Adieu  ;  be  happy 

Lep.  Let  all  the  number  of  the  stars  give  i) 
To  thy  fair  way  ! 

Cces.       Farewelli  Farewell !  [Kisses  Oct  a 
,  Ant,  Farewell ! 

[Trumpets  sound,  .  Exet 

SCENE  in. 
Alexandria.     A  Roojuin  the  Palace, 

Enter  Cleopatra,    Ciiarmian,  Iras, 
Alexas. 

Cleo,  Where  is  the  fellow  ? 

Alex.  Half  afeard  to  co 

Cleo.  Go  to,  go  to  : — Come  hither,  sir. 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Alex.  Good  maje 

Herod  of  Jewry  dare  not  look  upon  you. 
But  when  you  are  well  pleas'd. 

Cleo.  That  Herod's  1: 

ril  have  :  But  how  ?  when  Antony  is  gone 

Through  whom  I  might  command  it. — Come  1 

near. 

3Iess.  Most  gracious  majesty, — 

Cleo.  Didst  thou  bei 

Octavia  ? 

Mess.       Ay,  dread  queen. 

Clco.  Where? 

..  Mess.  Madam^  ia 
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Ulook'd  her  in  the  face;  and  saw  her  lad 
^etween  her  brother  and  Mark  Antony. 

Cko.  Is  she  as  tall  as  me  ? 

Mess.  She  is  not,  madam. 

Cleo.  Didst  hear  her  speak  r  Is  she  shrill- tongud, 
or  low  ? 

Mess,  Madam,  I  heard  her  speak;  she  is  low- 
voic'd. 

Cho,  That's  not  so  good  : — he  cannot  like  her 
long. 
I    Char,  Like  her  ?  O  Isis  !  'tis  impossible, 
f  Cleo.  I  think  so,  Charmian  ;  Dull  of  tongue, 

and  dwarfish  ! — 
^^""hat  majesty  is  in  her  gait  ?  Remember, 
[f  e'er  thou  look'dst  on  majesty. 

Mess,  She  creeps  j 

Her  motion  and  her  station'^  are  as  one: 
^e  shows  a  body  rather  than  a  life ; 
\.  statue,  than  a  breather. 

Clco.  Is  this  certain  ? 

Mess.  Or  I  have  no  observance. 

Char,  Three  in  Egypt 

Cannot  make  better  note. 

Cleo,  He's  very  knowing, 

I  do  perceiv't: — There's  nothing  in  her  yet: — 
rhe  fellow  has  good  judgment. 

Char,  Excellent. 

Cko,  Guess  at  her  years^  I  pr'ythee. 

Mess,  Madam, 

5he  was  a  widow. 

Cleo,  Widow  ? — Charmian,  hark. 

Mess,  And  I  do  think,  she's  thirty, 

Cleo,  Bear'st  thou  her  face  in  mind  ?  is  it  long, 
'  or  round  ? 

Mess,  Round  even  to  faultiness. 

K  K  2 

4  Standing. 
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Cleo,  For  the  most  part  tO( 

They  are  foolish  that  are  so. — Her  hair,   whz 

colour  ? 

Mess,  Brown,  madam :  And  her  forehead  is  as  lov| 
As  she  would  wish  it. 

Clco.  There  is  gold  for  thee. 

Thou  must  not  take  my  former  sharpness  ill :— * 
I  will  employ  thee  back  again  j  I  lind  thee 
Most  fit  for  business  :  Go,  make  tliee  ready  j 
Oiu-  letters  are  prepar'd.  [^Exii  Messenger 

Char.  A  proper  man. 

Cleo,  Indeed,  he  is  so  :  I  repent  me  much. 
That  so  I  harry'd  ^  him.    Why,  methinks,  by  him^ 
This  creature's  no  such  thing. 

Char.  O,  nothing,  madam, 

Cko,  The  man  hath  seen  some  majesty,  and 
should  know. 

Char.  Hath  he  seen  majesty  ?   Isis  else  defend. 
And  serving  you  so  long  ! 

Cle(K  1  have  one  thing  more  to  ask  him  yet^ 
good  Charmian  : — 


But  tis  no  matter ;  thou  shalt  bring  him  to  me 
Where  I  will  write  :  All  may  be  well  enough. 
Char,  1  warrant  you,  madam.  [^Excuat. 

SCENE  IV- 
Atliens.     yi  Room  in  Antony's  House ,. 

Enter  Antony  and  Oct  a  via. 

Ant.  Nay,  nay,  Octavia,  not  only  that,— 
That  were  excusable,  that,  and  thousands  more   ■ 
Of  semblabie  import,^ — but  he  hath  wag*d 
New  wars  *gainst  Pompey3  made  bis  will,  and 

read  it 
To  publick  ear : 

5  Pulled,  lugged. .  ^  Similar  tendency. 
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Spoke  scantly  of  me :  when  perforce  he  could  not  ^ 
Jut  pay  me  terms  of  honour,  cold  and  sickly 
.ie  vented^  them 3  most  narrow  measure  lent  me: 
M^hen  the  best  hint  was  given  him,  he  not  took't^ 
\)r  did  it  from  his  teeth. *> 

Oct,  O  my  good  lord, 

Jelieve  not  all  -,  or,  if  you  must  believe, 
kom.ach^  not  all.     A  more  unhappy  lady, 
I  this  division  chance,  ne'er  stood  between^ 
|*rayin^  for  both  parts  : 
^nd  the  good  gods  will  mock  me  presently, 
^hen  I  shall  pray,  0,  bless  my  lord  and  husband! 
Jndo  that  prayer,  by  cry-ing  out  as  loud, 
),  bles6  mu  brother  I    Husband  win,  win  brother, 
Vays,  and  destroys  the  prnyer  3  no  midway 
Jwixt  these  extremes  at  all. 

Ant.  Gentle  Octavia, 

jet  your  best  love  draw  to  that  point,  which  seeks 
tet'to  preserve  it :  If  1  lose  mine  honour, 

lose  myself:  better  I  were  not  yours, 
rhan  yours  so  branchless.    But,  as  you  requested, 
rpurself  shall  go  between  us ;    The  mean  time, 

lady, 
'11  raise  the  preparation  of  a  w\ar 
•hall  stain  -  your  brotlaer ;  Makeyour  soonest  haste  > 
»o  your  desires  are  yours. 

Oct.  Thanks  to  my  lord. 

lie  Jove  of  power  make  me  most  weak,  most 

weak, 
''our  reconciler  !  Wars  'twixt  you  twain  v/ould  b» 
Ls  if  the  world  should  cleave,  and  that  slain  men 
ihould  solder^  up  the  pft.-* 

Ant.  When  it  appears  to  you  where  this  bsgins,, 
K  K  3 

7  Could  not  help.  ^  Pub'is^.ed.  • 

"  l!;<li.->tin4,  lin-ou;>h  his  teeth.  '  -Re-set-.t. 

*  Disgrace.  s'Ccinent,  cio«.  -^  Opcmng. 
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Turn  your  displeasure  that  way  5  for  our  faults  | 
Can  never  be  so  equal,  that  your  love 
Can  equally  move  with  them .  Provide  your  going 
Choose  your  own  company,  and  command  wha 

cost 
Your  heart  has  mind  to.  [^Exeunt 

SCENE  V. 
The  same.     Another  Room  in  the  same, 

Ewier  Enobarbus  and  Eros,  meeting. 

Eno.  How  now,  friend  Eros  ? 

Eros,  There*s  strange  news  come,  sir. 

Eno,  What,  man  ? 

Eros,  Caesar  and  Lepidus  have  made  wars  upor 
Pompey. 

Efio.  This  is  old  ;  What  is  the  success  ?  ^ 

Eros.  Coesar,  having  made  use  of  him^  in  the 
wars  'gainst  Pompey,  presently  denied  him  rivality  3' 
would  not  let  him  partakein  the  glory  of  the  action  i 
and  not  resting  here,  accuses  him  of  letters  he  hac 
formerly  wrote  to  Pompey }  upon  his  own  appeal, 
seizes  him :  So  the  poor  third  is  up,  till  death  enn 
large  his  confine. 

Eno,  Then,  world,  thou  hast  a  pair  of  chaps,  nd 
more  ; 
And  throw  between  them  all  the  food  thou  hast. 
They'll  grind  the  one  the  other,    Where's  Antony 

Eros,  He's  walking  in  the  garden — thus  5  and 
spurns 

The  rush  that  lies  before  him  j  cries.  Fool,  Lepidus! 
And  threats  the  throat  of  that  his  officer. 
That  murder'd  Pompey. 

Eno,  Our  great  navy's  rigged. 

5  Wfiat  follows.         ^  i.  e.  Lepidus.         7  Equal  rank 
*  Accusation. 
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Eros,  For  Italy,  and*Caesar.    More,  Domitiusi 

My  lord  desires  you  presently :  my  news 

I  might  have  told  hereafter. 

J'^iio,  Twill  be  naught : 

JBut  let  it  be. — Bring  me  to  Antony. 

Eros,  Come,  sir.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. 
Rome.     A  Rooin  in  Caesar's  House, 

Enter  C^sar,    Agrippa,  and  Mec;enas. 

Cces,  Contemning  Rome,  he  has  done  all  this  : 
And  more  5 
^In  Alexandria, — here's  the  manner  of  it, — 
I'  the  market  place,  on  a  tribunal  silver'd, 
Cleopatra  and  himself  in  chairs  of  gold 
fWere  publickly  enthron  d  :  at  the  feet,  sat 
Caesarion,  whom  they  call  my  father's  son  j 
And  all  the  unlawful  issue,  that  their  lust 
Since  then  hath  made  between  them.     Unto  her 
He  gave  the  'stablishment  of  Egypt ;  made  her 
Of  lower  Syria,  Cyprus,  Lydia, 
Absolute  queen. 

Mec.  This  in  the  publick  eye  ? 

,  C(jcs,  V  the  common  show-place,  where  they 

exercise. 
'His  sons  he  there  proclaimM,  The  kings  of  kings : 
Great  Media,  Parthia,  and  Armenia, 
He  gave  to  Alexander  3  to  Ptolemy  he  assign'd 
Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Phoenicia  :  She 
In  the  habiliments  of  the  goddess  Isis 
That  day  appear'd  -,  and  oft  before  gave  audience 
As  'tis  reported,  so. 

Mec.  l^t  Rome  be  dius 

Inform'd. 
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Agr,        Who^  queasy*  with  his  insolence 
Already^  will  their  good  thoughts  call  from  hirn< 

Cctd.  Ihe  people  know  it 5  and  have  now  receive 
His  accusations. 

j4gr\  Whom  does  he  accuse  ? 

Cces.  Caesar :  and  that^  having  in  Sicily 
Sextus  Pompeius  spoil'd^  we  had  not  rated'  him 
His  part  o'the  isle ;  then  does  he  say,  he  lent  m© 
Some  shipping  unrestor'd  :  lastly,  he  frets. 
That  Lepidus  of  the  triumvirate 
Should  be  depos'dj  and^  being,  that  we  detain 
All  his  revenue. 

Agr.  Sir,  this  should  be  answered. 

Cits,  'Tis  done  already  and  the  messenger  gone. 
I  have  told  him,  Lepidus  was  grown  too  cruel  3 
That  he  his  high  authority  abus'd. 
And  did  deserve  his  change  ;  for  what  I  have  con- 
quered, 
I  grant  him  part  5  but  then,  in  his  Armenia, 
And  other  of  his  conquer'd  kingdoms,  1 
Demand  the  like. 

Mec.  He'll  never  yield  to  that. 

-Cccs,  Nor  must  not  then  be  yielded  to  in  this* 

E?iter  OcTAViA. 

Oct    Hail,  Caesar,  and  my  lord !  hail,  most  dear 

Caesar! 
Cct's.  That  ever  I  should  call  thee,  cast-away! 
Oct.  You  have  not  call'd  me  so,  nor  have  you 

cause. 
C^^.  Why  have  you  stol'n  upon  us  thus  ?  Yon 
come  not 
Like  Caesar's  sister  :  The  wife  of  Antony 
Should  have  an  army  for  an  usher,  and 
The  neighs  of  horse  to  tell  of  her  approach. 
Long  ere  she  did  appear  -,  the  trees  by  the  way^^ 
s  Sick,  dii;ius:Ld,  *  Assigned. 
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hould  have  borne  men  5  and  expectation  fainted, 
X)nging  for  what  it  had  not :  nay,  the  dust 
ihould  have  ascended  to  the  roof  of  heaven, 
Lais'd  by  your  populous  troops :  But  you  are  come 
L-  market-maid  to  Ro;ne  j  and  have  prevented 
lie  pstent^  of  our  love,  which,  left  unshown 
i  often  left  unlov'd :  we  should  have  met  you 
iy  sea,  and  land  5  supplying  every  stage 
V'ith  an  augmented  greeting. 

^-i'  Good  my  lord, 

V)  come  thus  was  I  not  constrained,  but  did  it 
)n  my  free-will.     My  lord,  Mark  Antony 
fearing  that  you  prepar'd  tor  war,  acquainted 
ly  grieved  ear  witlial  3  whereon,  I  begg'd 
lis  pardon  for  return. 

Cuv»\  Which  soon  he  granted^ 

ieing  an  obstruct  ^  'tween  his  lust  and  him. 

Oct,  Do  not  say  so,  my  lord. 

Ci'y.  I  have  eyes  upon  him^ 

nd  his  affairs  come  to  me  on  the  wind, 
^here  is  he  now  ? 

Oct.  My  lord,  in  Athens. 

Cits.  No,  my  most  wronged  sister  3  Cleopatra 
[ath  nodded  him  to  her.    He  hath  given  his  eni- 

pire 
p  io  a  whore  ;  who  now  are  levying 
be  kings  o'tbe  earth  for  war:  He  hath  assembled 
occhus,  the  king  of  Lybia  3  Archelaus, 
f  Cappadocia  3  Philadelphos,  king 
VPapbiagonia  3  the  Thracian  king,  Adallas : 
ing  Malclms  of  Arabia  3   king  of  Pont  3 
erod  of  Jewry  3  Mithridates,  king 
f  Comagene  3  Polemon  and  Amintas, 
he  kings  of  Mede,  and  Lycaonia,  with  a 
[pre  larger  list  of  scepters. 

0(7.     "  Ah  me,  most  wretched, 

*  Show,  token*  5>  ObstruQUon» 
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That  have  my  heart  parted  betwixt  two  friends. 
That  do  afflict  each  otlier ! 

Cces,  Welcome  hither  : 

Your  letters  did  withhold  our  breaking  forth  5 
Till  we  perceiv'd,  both  how  you  were  wrong  led] 
And  we  in  negligent  danger.     Cheer  your  heart : 
Be  you  not  troubled  with  the  time,  which  driven 
O'er  your  content  these  strong  necessities  ; 
But  let  determin'd  things  to  destiny 
Hold  unbewail'd  their  way.     Welcome  to  Rome 
Nothing  more  dear  to  me.     You  are  abus'd 
Beyond  the  mark  of  thought :  and  the  high  gods. 
To  do  you  justice,  make  them  ministers 
Of  us,  and  those  that  love  you.     Best  of  comfort 
And  ever  welcome  to  us. 

Agr,  Welcome,  lady. 

Mec,  Welcome,  dear  madam. 
Each  heart  in  Rome  does  love  and  pity  you : 
Only  the  adulterous  Antony,  most  large 
In  his  abominations,  turns  you  oif  3 
And  gives  his  potent  regiment  +  to  a  trull,^ 
That  noises^*  it  against  us. 

Oct,  Is  it  so,  sir  ? 

Cci'.y.  Most  certain.    Sister,  welcome  r  Pray  you,i 
Be  ever  known  to  patience  :  My  dearest  sister  ! 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  VII. 
Antony's  Camp,  near  the  Fromontory  of  Actium, 

Enter  Cleopatra  and  Enobarbus. 

Cleo,  I  w'ill  be  even  with  thee,  doubt  it  not. 

Eno.  But  why,  why,  why  ? 

Cleo,  Thou  hast  forspoke?  my  being  in  thes« 

wars ', 
*  GoYernmcnt.     s  Harlot.    ^  Threatens.     ^  Forbid. 
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And  say'st,  it  is  not  fit. 

Eno.  Well,  is  it,  is  it  ? 

Cleo.  Is't  not  ?  Denounce  against  us,  why  should 
not  we 
Be  there  in  person  ? 

Eno.  \^Asidt,']  Well,  I  could  reply  : — 
If  w^e  should  serve  with  horse  and  mares  together. 
The  horse  were  merely  ^  lost  3  the  mares  would  bear 
A  soldier,  and  his  horse. 

Clco»  What  is't  you  say  ? 

Eno,  Your  presence  needs  must  puzzle  Antony  5 
Take  from  his  heart,  take  from  his  brain,  from  his 

time. 
What  should  not  then  be  spar'd.     He  is  already 
Traduc'd  for  levity  ;  and  'tis  said  in  Rome, 
That  Photinus  an  eunuch,  and  your  maids. 
Manage  this  war. 

Cko,  Sink  Rome  j  and  their  tongues  rot. 

That  speak  against  us !  A  charge  we  bear  i'  the  war. 
And,  as  the  president  of  my  kingdom,  will 
Appear  there  for  a  man.     Speak  not  against  it; 
I  will  not  stay  behind. 

Eno,  Nay,  I  have  done  : 

Here  comes  the  emperor. 

Enter  Antony  and  Canidius. 
Ant.  Is't  not  strange,  Canidius, 

That  from  Tarentum,  and  Brundusium, 
He  could  so  quickly  cut  the  Ionian  sea. 
And  take  in'^  Toryne  ?— You  have  heard  on't, 
sweet? 
Cleo,  Celerity  is  never  more  admired. 
Than  by  the  negligent. 

Ant,  A  good  rebuke. 

Which  might  have  well  becom'd  the  best  of  men, 
1  To  taunt  at  slackness.— Canidius,  w^e 

-   »  Absolutely.  »  Take,  subdue. 
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Will  %ht  with  him  by  sea. 

Cko.  By  sea!  What  else 

Can,  Why  will  my  lord  do  so  ? 

Jnt,  For*  he  dares  lis  to' 

Eno,  So  hath  my  lord  dar'd  him  to  single  figh' 

Can.  Ay^  and  to  wage  this  battle  at  Pharsalia 
Where  Caesar  fought  with  Pompey  :   But  the* 

ojfFers, 
Which  serve  not  for  his  vantage^  he  shakes  o^^ 
And  so  should  you, 

Eno/  Your  ships  are  not  well  manned 

Your  mariners  are  muleteers/  reapers,  people 
Ingross'd  by  swift  impress  ^^  in  Caesar's  fleet 
Are  those,  that  qften  have  'gainst  Pompey  fought 
Their  ships  are  yare^**  yours,  he^vyJ  No  disgrao 
Shall  fall  you  for  reiusing  him  at  sea^ 
Being  prepar'd  for  land. 

Ant,  By  sea^  by  sea. 

Eno,  Most  worthy  sir,  you  therein  tiirow  aw^ 
The  ^absolute  soldiership  you  have  by  land  ; 
Distract  your  army^  which  doth  most  consist 
Of  war-ma;rk'd  footmen  5  leave  unexecuted 
Your  own  renowned  knowledge  j  quite  forego 
The  way  which  promises  assurance  ^  and 
Give  up  yourself  merely  to  chance  and  hazard. 
From  firm  security. 

Ant.  I'll  fight  at  sea. 

Clco,  I  have  sixty  sails, ^  Caesar  none  better. 

Ant,  Our  overplus  of  shipping  will  we  burn ; 
And,  with  the  rest  full-mann'd,  from  the  head  ol 

Actium 
Beat  the  approaching  Caesar.     But  if  we  fall. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

We  then  can  do't  at  land. — ^Thy  business  ? 

^  Because.        ^  Mvle  drivers.        ^  Pressed  in  htste. 
4  Read/.  s  Incumbered.  *  Ships. 
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Mess,  The  news  is  true,  my  lord;  he  is  descried  5 
Caesar  has  taken  Toryne. 

Ant,  Can  he  be  there  in  person  ?  'tis  impossible ) 
Strange,  that  his  power  should  be.^ — Canidius, 
Our  nineteen  legions  thou  shalt  hold  by  land, 
A.nd  our  twelve  thousand  horse:— We'll  to  our 
ship } 

Enter  a  Soldier. 

Away,  my  Thetis  1 "' — How  now,  worthy  soldier  ? 

Sold.  6  noble  emperor,  do  not  fight  by  sea ; 
Trust  not  to  rotten  planks:  Do  you  misdoubt 
This  sword,  and  these  my  wounds  ?  I^t  the  Egyp- 
tians, 
And  the  Phoenicians,  go  a  ducking ;  we 
Have  used  to  conquer,  standing  on  the  earth. 
And  fighting  foot  to  foot. 

Jjit,  Well,  well,  away. 

lExeimt  Antony,  Cleopatua,  a/zc^Exo- 

BARBUS. 

Sold,  By  Hercules,  I  think,  I  am  i'  the  right. 

Can.  Soldier,  thou  art:  but  his  whole  action 
grows 

Not  in  the  power  on't :  So  our  leader's  led^ 
^nd  we  are  women's  men. 

Sold,  You  keep  by  land 

The  legions  and  the  horse  whole,  do  you  not  ? 

Can,  Marcus  Octavius,  Marcus  Justeius, 
Publicola,  and  Caelius,  are  for  sea  : 
3ut  we  keep  whole  by  land.    This  speed  of  Cesar's 
"^arries^  beyond  belief. 

Sold.  While  he  was  yet  in  RomC;, 

:iis  power9  went  out  in  such  distractions/  as 
kguil'd  all  spies. 

VOL.  VII.  "L  L 

Strailee  that  his  forces  should  be  there.         7  Cleopatra, 
Goes.        9  Forces.        »  Detachments,  separate  bucUe*. 
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Can.  Who's  his  lieutenant^  hear  yoi 

Sold.  They  say^  one  Taurus. 

Can.  Well  1  know  the  ma 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  The  emperor  calls  for  Canidius. 

Can,  With  news  the  time's  with  labour  5  ai 

throes  ^  forth. 

Each  minute^  some.  [Exem 

SCENE  VIIL 
A  'plain  near  Actium. 

Enter  C.^isar,  Taurus,  Officers^  and  Others 

Ca;s.  Taurus, — 

Taur.  My  lord. 

Cces.  Strike  not  by  land ;  keep  whol( 

Provoke  not  battle,  till  we  have  done  at  sea. 
Do  not  exceed  the  prescript  of  this  scroll : 
Our  fortune  lies  upon  this  jump.^  [Exem 

Enter  A'^To'^Y  and  Enobarbus, 

A?it.  Set  we  our  squadrons  on  yon'  side  o'tl 

hill. 

In  eye4  of  Caesar's  battle;  from  which  place 

We  may  the  number  of  the  ships  behold. 

And  so  proceed  accordingly.  [^Excnn 

Enter  Canidius,  ivarching  xv'ith  his  Land  Am 
one  Way  over  the.  Stage ;  and  T a u k  us,  the  Lk\ 
tenant  of  Caesar,  the  other  Way,     After  the 
going  in,  is  heard  the  Noise  of  a  Sea-Eight, 

Alarum ,     Re-enter  E  n  o  b  a  r  B  u  s . 

Eno,  Naught,  naught,  all  naught !  I  can  beho^i 
no  longer : 
*  Agonizes,  3  Hazard,  ^  Sightt 
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he  Antoniad/  the  Egyptian  admiral, 
/'ith  all  their  sixty,  fly,  and  turn  the  rudder  j 
b  see't,  mine  eyes  are  blasted. 

Enter  Scarus. 

Scar*  Gods,  and  goddesses, 

il  the  whole  synod  of  them  ! 

[i'^jn)^  What's  thy  passion  ? 

^car.  The  greater  cantle^  of  the  world  is  lost 
O'ith  very  ignorance  j  we  have  kiss'd  away 
kingdoms  and  provinces. 

j^j^Q^  How  appears  the  fight? 

Scar,  On  our  side  like  thetoken'd'  pestilence, 
Vhere  death  is  sure.     Yon    ribald-rid  nag»  of 

Egypt, 
Vhom  leprosy  o'ertake!  i'  the  midst  o'the  fight,— 
Vhen  vantage  like  a  pair  of  twins  appear'd, 
;oth  as  the  same,  or  rather  ours  the  elder/^— 
lie  brize'  upon  her,  like  a  cow  in  June, 
loists  sails,  and  flies.  , ,       . 

^jio.  That  I  beheld :  mme  eyes 

|)id  sicken  at  the  sight  on't,  and  could  not 
£ndure  a  further  view.  ,     r^  j  i 

I  Scar.  She  once  bemg  loot  d,' 

iie  noble  ruin  of  her  magick,  Antony, 
Plaps  on  his  sea-wing,  and  like  a  doting  mallard, 
.eaving  the  fight  in  height,  flies  after  her  : 
1  never  saw  an  action  of  such  shame  ^ 
Experience,  manhood,  honour,  ne'er  betore 

l)id  violate  so  itself. 
J^J^^J^  Alack,  alack  I 

L  L  2 

Name  of  Cleopatra's  ship.         ^  Corner.         ^  Spotted. 
»  Lewd,  common  strumpet.  ueiier. 

I  The  gad  iiy  that  stmgs  cattle, 
a  Brought  cloie  to  the  wind. 
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Enter  Canidius. 

Can,  Our  fortune  on  the  sea  is  out  of  breath  I 
And  sinks  most  lamentably.     Had  our  general 
Been  what  he  knew  himself^  it  had  gone  well : 
O,  he  has  given  example  for  our  flighty 
Most  grossly,  by  his  own. 

Eno,  Ay,  are  you  thereabouts  ?  Why  then^  goo 
night 
Indeed.  [Aside 

Can.  Towards  Peloponnesus  are  they  fled. 

Sca}\  'Tis  easy  to't ;  and  there  I  will  attend 
What  further  comes. 

Can.  To  Caesar  will  I  render 

My  legions,  and  my  horse  ;  six  kings  already 
Show  me  tlie  way  of  yielding, 

Eno.  I'll  yet  follow 

The  wounded  chance  of  Antony^  though  my  reason 
Sits  in  the  wind  against  me.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IX. 

Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Antony,  and  Attendants. 
Ant.  Hark,  the  land  bids  me  tread  no  more 
upon't. 
It  is  ashara'd  to  bear  me  ! — Friends,  come  hither, 
I  am  so  lated  ^  in  the  world,  that  I 
Have  lost  my  way  for  ever : — I  have  a  ship         v^ 
Ivaden  with  gold  -,  take  that,  divide  it  3  fly. 
And  make  your  peace  with  Caesar. 

Att.  Fly  !  not  we. 

Ant,  I  have  fled  myself  3  and  have  instructed 
cowards 
To  ruH;  and  show  their  shoulders, — Friends,  b© 
gonej 

3  Belated,  benighted. 
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)bey  it  on  all  cause. 

Cleo*  O  pardon,  pardon. 

I  Ant.  Fall  not  a  tear,  1  say^  one  of  them  rales • 
111  that  is  won  and  lost :  Give  me  a  kiss  5 
|)ven  this  repays  me. — We  sent  our  schoolmaster. 
Is  he  come  back  ? — Love,  I  am  full  of  lead: — 
Some  wine^  within  there,  and  our  viands: — For- 
tune knows^ 
We  scorn  her  most,  when  most  she  offers  blows. 

SCENE  X. 

Caesar's  Ca7)ip,  in  Egypt. 

Enter    CyX*iAR,    Dolabella,    Thyreus,   and 
Others, 

CiTs,  Let  him  appear  that*s  come  from  Antony.— 
Know  you  him? 

Dol.  Caesar,  *tis  his  schoolmaster  i^ 

A.n  argument  that  he  is  pluck'd,  when  hither 
He  sends  so  poor  a  pinion  of  his  wing, 
Which  had  superfluous  kings  for  messengers, 
^ot  many  moons  gone  by. 

Eiiter  EuPHRONius. 

C(ts,  Approach,  and  speak. 

Eup,  Such  as  I  am,  I  come  from  Antony: 
[  was  of  late  as  petty  to  his  ends, 
A.S  is  the  morn-dew  on  the  myrtle  leaf 
Fo  his  grand  sea.^ 

CVy.  Be  it  so  5  Declare  thine  office. 

Eup,  Lord  of  his  fortunes  he  salutes  thee,  and 
Requires  to  live  in  Egypt :  which  not  granted, 

8  Values. 

•  Euphrtnius,  schoolmaster  to  Antony's  children. 

'  As  is  the  dew  to  the  sea. 


I 
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He  lessens  his  requests ;  and  to  thee  sues 
To  let  him  breathe  between  the  heavens  and  earth 
A  private  man  in  Athens :  This  for  him. 
Next,  Cleopatra  does  confess  thy  greatness  ; 
Submits  her  to  thy  might ;  arid  of  thee  crav^es 
The  circle^  of  the  Ptolemies  for  her  heirs,. 
Now  hazarded  to  thy  grace, 

Cccs.  For  Antony, 

I  have  no  ears  to  his  request.     The  queen 
Of  audience,  nor  desire,  shall  fail  -,  so  she 
f'rom  Egypt  drive  her  all-disgraced  friend,^ 
Or  take  his  life  there  :  This  if  she  perform. 
She  shall  not  sue  unheard.    So  to  them  both, 

Eiij),  Fortune  pursue  th^e  ! 

Cics,  '  Bring  him  through  the  bands, 

[Ea77  EupiiRONius, 
To  try  thy  eloquence,  now  *tis  time :  Despatch  5 
from  Antony  win  Cleopatra  :  promise, 

[7bTEIYREUS 

And  in  our  name,  what  ^he  requires ;  add  more. 
From  thine  invention,  offers  :  women  are  not. 
In  their  best  fortunes,  strong;  but  want  will  perjure 
The  ne'er-touch'd  vestal :  Try  thy  cunning,  Thy^ 

reus  5 
Make  thine  own  edict  for  thy  pains,  which  we 
Will  answer  as.  a  law. 

Thijr.  Caesar,  I  go. 

Ca'$.  Observe  how  Antony  bt^conies  his  flaw  3  4 
And  what  thou  think'st  his  very  action  speaks 
In  every  power  that  mqves^ 

Thijr,  Caesar,, I  shall.  [Exeunt 

^  Diadem,  the  crown.  3  Paramour. 

^  CQufoimj)  iiinisclf  to  this  breach  of  his  foriuoe. 
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t  have  myself  resolv'd  upon  a  course, 
i^Vhich  has  no  need  of  you  ;  be  gone  ; 
My  treasure's  in  the  harbour,  take  it. — O, 
t  follow'd  that  I  blush  to  look  upon  : 
My  very  hairs  do  mutiny  ;  for  the  white 
peprove  the  brown  for  rashness,  and  they  them 
For  fear  and  doting. — Friends,  be  gone  5  you  shall 
Bave  letters  from  me  to  some  friends,  that  will 
Sweep  your  way  for  you.    Pray  you,  look  not  sad, 
>Jor  make  replies  of  loathness  :  take  the  hint 
W^hich  my  despair  proclaims  5  let  that  be  left 
.tVhich  leaves  itself :  to  the  sea  side  straightway  : 
I  will  possess  you  of  that  ship  and  treasure. 
>ave  me,  I  pray,  a  little:  'pray  you  now  :-— 
^iayj  do  so  j  for,  indeed,  I  have  lost  command, 
therefore  I  pray  you  ; — I'll  see  you  by  and  by. 

[_SUs  down, 

V^^cTErOS^  fi!;?JCLEOrATRA,  /(rrfij/CflARMIAN- 

and  Iras. 

Eros.  Nay,  gentle  madam^  to  him  ;^— Comfort 
him. 
'  Iras.  Doj  most  dear  queen. 

Char,  Do  !  Why,  what  else  ? 
■  Lho,  Let  me  sit  dov/n.     O  Juno  J 

\A71t.  No,  no,  no,  no,  no. 

Tros.  See  you  here,  sir  ^ 

jlnt,  O  fye,  iye^  fye. 

Lhar,  Madam,— 

Iras,  Madam  3  O  good  empress  !-— 

I]}os.  Sir^  sir,— 

Aht.  Yes,  my  lord,  yes ;— -He/  atPhilippi,  kept 
lis  sword  even  like  a  dancer  >  while  I  struck 
'he  lean  and  wrinkled  Cassius  ;  and  'twas  I, 
'hat  the  mad  Brutus  ended  :  he  alone 
ll3 
4  Cypsaf. 
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Dealt  on  lieu  tenantry,^  and  no  practice  had 

In  the  brave  squares  of  war :  Yet  now — No  matter. 

Cleo,  Ah,  stand  by. 

Eros.  The  queen,  my  lord,  the  queen. 

Iras,  Go  to  him,  madam,  speak  to  him  j 
He  is  unqualitied^'  with  very  shame. 

Cko,.  Well  then, — Sustain  me: — O! 

Eros.    Most  noble  sir,    arise }  the  queen  ap- 
proaches ', 
Her  head\s  declined,  and  death  will  seize  her  3  but' 
Your  comfort  makes  the  rescue. 

Ant,  I  have  offended  reputation  j 
A  most  unnoble  swerving. 

Eros,  Sir,  the  queen. 

Ant,  O,  whither  hast  thou  led  me,  Egypt?  See, 
How  I  convey  my  shame  out  of  thine  eyes 
By  looking  back  on  what  I  have  left  behind 
'Stroy'd  in  dishonour. 

CI  to,  O  my  lord,  my  lord  ! 

Forgive  my  fearful  sails  !   I  little  thought. 
You  would  have  followed. 

Ant,  Egypt,  thou  khew'st  too  wellj 

My  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  tied  by  the  strings. 
And  thou  should'st  tow  me  after:    O'er  my  spirit 
Thy  full  supremacy  thou  knew'st  -,  and  that 
Thy  beck  might  from  the  bidding  of  the  gods 
Command  me. 

CL'o,  O,  my  pardon. 

ylnt,  No\y  I  must 

To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties,  dodge 
And  palter  in  the  shifts  of  lowness  3  who 
With  half  the  bulk  o'the  world  play'd  as  I  pleas'd. 
Making,  and  marring  fortunes.     You  did  know. 
How  much  you  were  my  conqueror  >  and  that 
My  sword,  made  weak  by  my  affection,  would 

5  Fought  by  his  officers.  ^  Divested  of  his  fa^uitias 

7  Unless. 
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SCENE  XL 

Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

nter  Cleopatra,  Enobatibus,  Charmian^ 
ajid  Iras. 

Cleo.  What  shall  we  do^  Enobarbus  ? 
£710,  Think,  and  die. 

Cleo,  Is  Antony,  or  we,  in  fault  for  this  ? 
E710,  Antony  only,  that  would  make  his  will 
Drd  of  his  reason.    What  altliough  you  fled 
rom  that  great  face  of  war,  whose  several  ranges 
righted  each  other  ?  why  should  he  follow  ? 
he  itch  of  his  affection  should  not  then 
ave  nick'd  his  captainship  -,  at  such  a  point, 
''hen  half  to  half  the  world  oppos'd,  he  being 
he  mered  question  :^  'Twas  a  shame  no  less 
ban  was  his  loss,  to  course  your  flying  flags, 
nd  leave  his  navy  gazing. 
Clco.  Pr'ythee^  peace. 

Enter  Antony,  with  Euphronius. 

Jnt,  Is  this  his  answer  ? 
Ei/p.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Jnf,  The  queen 

all  tiien  have  courtesy,  so  she  \viU  yield 
>  up. 

Eiip,  He  says  so. 

j'ht.  Let  her  know  it.— 

)  the  boy  Caesar  send  this  grizled  head, 
id  he  will  fill  thy  wishes  to  the  brim 
ith  principalities. 

Cko,  That  head,  my  lord  ? 

Ant.    To  him  again  5    Tell  him,  he  wears  the 
rose 
5  TJue  only  cause  of  the  dispute. 
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Of  youth  upon  him  ^  from  which  the  world  shoui 

note 
Something  particular  :  his  coin,  ships,  legions 
May  be  a  coward's  ;  whose  ministers  would  prevai 
Under  the  service  o^  a  child,  as  soon 
As  i'  the  command  of  Caesar  :  1  dare  him  therefore 
To  lay  his  gay  comparisons  ^V  apart. 
And  answer  me  declin'd,"  sword  against  sword. 
Ourselves  alone  :  I'll  write  it  3  follow  me. 

\_Exeunt  Antony^/ic/ Eijphroin^iu? 
Eno.  Yes,  like  enough,  high-battled  Caesar  wil' 
Unstatehis  happiness,  and  be  stag'd  to  the  show 
Against^  sworder. — I  see,  men's  judgments  are 
A  parcel^  of  their  fortunes  ;  and  tilings  outward 
Do  dvaw  the  inward  quality  after  thenci. 
To  suffer  all  alike.  That  he  should  dream. 
Knowing  all  measures,  the  full  Caesar  will 
Answer  his  emptiness  ! — Caesar,  thou  hast  subdu'c 
His  judgment  too. 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Att,  A  messenger  from  Caesar. 

C/eo»    What,   no   more   ceremony? — See,    m 


women  !■ 


Against  the  blown  rose  may  they  stop  their  nose 
That  kneel'd  unto  the  buds.— Admit  him,  sir. 
Eno,  Mine  honesty,  and  I,  begin  to  square.^ 

lA^ide 
The  loyalty,  well  held  to  fools,  does  make 
Our  faith  mere  folly  : — Yet,  he,  that  can  endure: 
To  tollow  with  allegiance  a  fallen  lord. 
Does  conquer  him  that  did  his  master  conquer. 
And  earns  a  place  i'  the  story. 

6  Circumstances  of  splendour.     7  In  age  and  power. 
^  Are  of  a  piece  with  them.  9  Quarrel. 
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Enter  TnrREUs, 

Cleo.  Caesar^s  will  ? 

Th^r,  Hear  it  apart. 

Cleo,  None  but  friends  ^   say  boldly. 

T/ij/r.  So,  haply/  are  they  friends  to  Antony. 
^    Erto,  He  needs  as  many,  sir,  as  Gaesar  has; 
Or  needv  not  us.    If  Caesar  please,  bur  master 
\Vill  leap  to  be  his  friend  :   For  us,  you  know. 
Whose  he  is,  we  are  5  and  that's  Caesar's. 

T/i^r.  ■  So. — 

Thus  then,  thou  most  renown'd  ;  Caesar  entreats, 
iNot  to  consider  in  what  case  thou  stand'st, 
iFurther  than  he  is  Caesar. 

Clco.   '''      -  Go  on :  Right  royal. 

Tfii/r.  He  knows,  that  you  embrace  not  Antony 
As  you  did  love,  but  as  you  fear'd  him. 

Clro.  O ! 

t'  Tliyr.  The  scars  upon  your  honour,  therefore,  he 
)o^^s  pity,  as  constrain'd  blemishes. 
Not  as  deserv'd. 

CLto,  He  is  a  god,  and  knows 

What  is  most  right :  Mine  honour  was  not  yielded. 
But  conquer'd  merely. 

Eno.  To  be  sure  of  that,  \_AsuJe. 

[will  ask  Antony. — Sir,  sir,  thou'rt  so  lep^ky. 
That  We  must  leave  thee  to  thy  sinking,  for 
Thy  dearest  quit  thee.  \Eut  Enobarbus, 

Thyr.  Shall  I  say  to  Caesar 

f  What  you  require  of  him  ?  for  he  partly  begs^ 
To  be  desir'd  to  give.  It  much  would  please  him, 
That  of  his  fortunes  you  should  make  a  statf 
To  lean  upon  :   but  it  would  warm  his  spirits. 
To  hear  from  me  you  had  left  Antony, 
And  put  yourself  under  his  shrewd. 
The  universal  landlord. 

»  Perhaps. 
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Cleo,  Whafs  your  name  ? 

Thyr.  My  name  is  Thyreus. 

Clco,  Most  kind  messenge, 

Say  to  great  Caesar  this^  In  disputation^ 
I  kiss  his  conqu'ring  hand  :  tell  him,  1  5m  prom^ 
To  lay  my  crown  at  his  feet^  and  there  to  kneel 
Tell  him,  from  his  all-obeying  ^  breath  I  hear 
The  doom  of  Egypt. 

Thjr.  'Tis  your  noblest  course*  ^ 

Wisdom  and  fortune  combating  together,  [ 

If  that  the  former  dare  but  what  it  can^ 
No  chance  may  shake  it.     Give  me  graced  to  h 
My  duty  on  your  hand. 

Clco.  Your  Caesar's  father 

Oft>  when  he  hath  mus'd  of  taking  kingdoms  in; 
Bestow'd  his  lips  on  that  unworthy  place. 
As  it  rain'd  kisses. 

Re-enter  Antony  and  Enobareus. 

Ant,  Favours,  by  Jove  that  thunders  \ 

What  art  thou,  fellow  ? 

Thyr,  One,  that  but  perfornd 

The  bidding  of  the  fullest^  man,  and  wortliiest 
To  have  command  obey'd. 

Eno,  You  will  be  whipped!  ^ 

Ant,  Approach,  there: — Ay,  you  kite! — No^l 
gods  and  devils  !  I 

Authority  melts  from  me :  Of  late,  when  I  cry 'd,  ho  1 1 
Like  boys  unto  a  muss,'^  kings  would  start  forth. 
And  cry.  Your  will  ?  Have  you  no  ears  ?  I  am 


m 


Enter  Attendants. 
Antony  yet.  Take  hence  this  Jack,^  and  whip  him  f 

^  Supposed  to  be  an  error  for  depi/tation^  i.  e.  by  proxy. 

3  Obeyed,       4  Grant  inethj  favour,       5  Conquering* 

5  AJost  complete  and  perfect.         ^  Scramble, 

8  A  term  of  contempt. 
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r  Eno.  Tis  better  playing  with  a  lion's  whelp 
'han  with- an  old  one  dying. 

^^''^'  Moon  and  stars ! 

rhip  him  :— Were't  twenty  of  the  greatest  tri- 
butaries 
'hat  do  acknowledge  Caessr,  should  I  find  them 
p  saucy  with  the  hand  of  she  here,  (What's  her 
I  name, 

Jnce  she  was  Cleopatra  ?)— Whip  him,  fellows, 
'ill,  like  a  boy,  you  see  him  cringe  his  face, 
.nd  whine  aloud  for  mercy  :  Take  him  hence. 
I  T/i7/r.'  Mark  Antony, — 

!  ^''^-  Tug  him  away  :  being  whippM, 

ring  him  again  :— This  Jack  of  Caesar's  shall 
ear  us  an  errand  to  him. — 

[Exevjil:  Attend,  roiih  TriYREus, 
ou  were  half  blasted  ere  I  knew  you  :— Ha  ! 
.'ave  I  ray  pillow  left  unpress'd  in  Rome, 
Drborne  the  getting  of  a  lawful  race, 
,nd  by  a  gem  of  women,  to  be  abus'd 
y  one  that  looks  on  feeders  ?'> 
I  Cleo.  Good  my  lord,-— 

Ajit.  You  have  been  a  boggier  ever  :— 
at  w^hen  we  in  our  viciousness  grow  hard, 
J  misery  on't !)  the  wise  gods  seel^  our  eyes  ^ 
i  our  own  filth  drop  our  clear  judgments^  make 

us 
dore  our  errors  5  laugh  at  us,  while  we  strut 
>  our  confusion. 

Cleo,  O,  is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Ant.  I  found  you  as  a  morsel,  cold  upon 
3ad  Caesar's  trencher:  nay,  you  v/ere  a  fragment 
if  Cneius  Pompey's  5  besides  what  hotter  boars, 
nregister'd  m  vulgar  fame,  you  have 
ixuriously*  pick'd  out : — For  I  am  sure, 

VOL.  vn,  M   M 

•  Servants,  *  Close  up.  *  Wantonly. 
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Though  yon  can  guess  what  temperaftce  should  hi 
You  know  not  what  it  is. 

Clco,  Wherefore  is  this  ? 

Ant.  To  let  a  fellow  that  will  take  rewards. 
And  say,  God  quit  you  !  be  familiar  with 
My  playfellow,  your  hand;  this  kingly  seal. 
And  plighter  of  high  hearts  !— O,  that  I  were 
Upon  the  hill  of  Basan,  to  outroar 
The  horned  herd  !  for  I  have  savage  cause  -, 
And  to  proclaim  it  civilly,  were  like 
A  halter'd  neck,  which  does  tlie  hangman  thanl 
For  being  yare^  about  him. — Is  he  whipp'd  ? 

Re-enter  Attendants,  mth  Thyreus. 

1  Att.  Soundly,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Cry'd  he  ?  and  begg'd  he  pardon 

1  Attf  He  did  ask  favour. 

Ant,  If  that  thy  father  live,  let  him  repent 
Thou  wast  not  made  his  daughter  5    and  be  the 

sorry 
To  follow  Caesar  in  his  triumph,  since 
Thou  hast  been  whipp'd  for  following  him  :  bene 

forth. 
The  white  hand  of  a  lady  fever  thee. 
Shake  thou  to  look  on*  t.--— Get  thee  back  to  Caesa 
Tell  him  thy  entertainment ;  Look,  thou  say. 
He  makes  me  angry  with  him :  for  he  seems 
Proud  and  disdainful  ,*  harping  on  what  I  am  ; 
Not  what  he  knew  I  was  ;  Pie  makes  me  angr) 
And  at  this  time  most  easy  'tis  to  do't ; 
When  my  good  stars,  that  were  my  former  giiidc 
Have  empty  left  their  orbs,  and  shot  their  lires 
Into  ti^te  abism  of  hell.     If  hie  mislike 
My  speech,  and  what  is  done  ;  tell  him,  he  has 
Hippavchus,  my  enfranchis'd  bondman,  whom 
He;  may  at  pleasure  w^hip^  or  hang,  or  torture, 
5  Reatiy,  haiulv* 
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8ls  he  shall  like^  to  quit  ^  me :  Urge  It  thoit  : 
3ence^  with  thy  stripes,  begoqe.  [Exit  Thyueus. 

Cko.  Have  you  done  yet  ? 

Ant.  Alack,  our  terrene '  moon 

[s  now  eclips'd  j  and  it  portends  alone 
The  fall  of  Antony  ! 

.Clco.  I  must  stay  his  time. 

Ant,  To  flatter  Caesar,  would  you  mingle  eyes 
W^ith  one  that  ties  his  points  ? 

Clto.  Not  know  me  yet  ? 

yl/it.  Cold-hearted  toward  me  ? 

Cko,  Ah,  dear,  if  I  be  so^ 

^rom  my  cold  heart  let  heaven  engender  hail. 
And  poison  it  in  the  source ,  and  the  first  stone 
Drop  in  my  neck  :  as  it  determines,^^  so 
Dissolve  my  life  !  The  next  Caesanon  '^  smite  1 
Till,  by  degrees,  the  memory  of  my  womb. 
Together  with  my  brave  Egyptians  all. 
By  the  discandying  ^  of  this  pelleted  storm, 
Lie  graveless  3  t'itl  the  flies  and  gnats  of  Nile 
Have  buried  them  for  prey  ! 

A  fit.  I  am  satisfied. 

Ca?sar  sits  down  in  Alexandria ;  where 
I  will  oppose  his  fate.     Our  force  by  land 
Hath  nobly  held  ;  our  sever'd  navy  too 
Have  knit  again,  and  fleet, '>  threat'ning  most  sea- 
like. 
Where  hast  thou  been,  my   hoart  ? — Dost  thou 

hear,dady  ? 
If  from  the  field  I  shall  return  once  more 
To  kiss  these  lips,  I  will  appear  in  blood  ; 
I  and  my  sword  will  earn  our  chronicle  5 
Tiiere  is  hope  in  it  yet. 

Clcu.  That's  my  brave  lord  ! 

M   M   2 

4-  Pvcqulte.  ^  Earthly.         ^  Dissolves. 

7  Her  son  by  Julius  Caesar.  ^  Melting.         ^  Float. 
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Ant,  I  will  be  treble-sinew'd,  hearted,  breath'c 
And  fight  maliciously  :  for  when  mine  hours 
Were  nice  ^  and  lucky,  men  did  ransome  lives 
Of  me  for  jests  -,  but  now,  I'll  set  my  teeth. 
And  send  to  darkness  all  that  stop  me. — Come, 
Let's  have  one  other  gaudy-  night:  call  to  me 
All  my  sad  captains,  fill  our  bowls  5  once  more 
Let's  mock  the  midnight  bell. 

Cleo.  -.  It  is  my  birth-day 

I  had  thought,  to  have  held  it  poor  5    but,  sine 

my  lord       ,    , 
Is  Antony  again,  I  will  be  Cleopatra. 

Ant,  We'll  yet  do  well. 
.   ClcO,  Call  ail  his  noble  captains  to  my  lord. 
Ant,  Do  so,  we'll  speak  to  them 5  anil  to-nig 
I'll  force    , 
The  wine  peep  through  their  scars, — Come  on/m; 

queen; 
There's  sap  in't  yet.    The  next  time  I  do  fight, 
I'll  make  death  love  me  3  for  I  will  contend 
Even  with  his  pestilent  scythe. 

lExeufit   Antony,   Cleopatra^   a?id  At 
tend  ants. 
Eno,  Now  he'll  out- stare  the  lightning.    To  bd| 
furious. 
Is,  to  be  frighted  out  of  fear  :    and  in  that  mood 
The  dove  will  peck  the  estridge ;  ^  and  I  see  still 
A  diminution  in  our  captain's  brain 
Ptestores  his  heart :  When  valour  preys  on  reason, 
It  eats  the  sword  it  fights  witli.     I  will  seek 
Some  way  to  leave  him.  [_Exit 

^  TiiBing.  ^  Feasting.  ^  Ostrich. 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  f.     Caesar's  Camp  at  Alexandria. 

Inter  CiESAR,  reading  a  Letter;  Aghippa^  Mk- 
CjENAs,  and  Others, 

Cess,  He  calls  me  boy  5    and  chides^  as  he  had 
power 
^o  beat  me  out  of  Egypt :  my  messenger 
•le  hath  whipp'd  with  rods  3  dares  me  to  personal 

combat, 
[Caesar  to  Antony  :   I,et  the  old  ruffian  know, 

have  many  other  ways  to  die ;  mean  time, 
^augh  at  his  challenge. 

Mec.  Caesar  must  think, 

Vhen  one  so  great  begins  to  rage,  he's  hunted 
i^ven  to  falling.    Give  him  no  breath,  but  now 
Jake  boot-'  of  his  distraction  :  Never  anger 
ylade  good  guard  for  itself. 

C'd's.  Let  our  best  heads 

^now,  that  to-morrow  the  last  of  many  battles 
Ve  mean  to  fight : — Within  our  files  there  are 
)f  tliose  that  serv'd  Mark  Antony  but  late, 
Enough  to  fetch  him  in.     See  it  be  done  3 
Lud  feast  the  army  :   we  have  store  to  do't, 
aid  they  have  earn'd  the  waste.     Poor  Antony  ! 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  11. 

Alexandria.    A  Room  in  tJie  Palace. 

Inter    Antony,    Cleopatra,     Enobarbus, 
C 11 A  R  M  f  A  N ,  I R  A  s,  Al k X  A  s ,  an d  Others. 

Ant,  lie  will  not  fight  with  me,  Domitius. 

M  M  3 

*  Take  advaiitage; 


i 
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Eno,     .  ]!^|I 

y^//^  Why  should  he  not  ? 

Eno,  He  thinks,-  being  twenty  times  of  bett 
fortune. 
He  is  twenty  men  to  one. 

Ant.  To-morrow,  soldier 

By  sea  and  land  I'll  fight :  or  I  will  live^ 
Or  bathe  my  dying  honour  in  the  blood 
Shall  make  it  live  again.    Woo't  thou  fight  well 

Eju),  ril  strike  3  and  cry.  Take  alL 

jint.  Well  said  J   come  on. - 

Call  forth  my  household  servants  3  let's  to-night 

Enter  Servants. 

Be  bounteous  at  our  meal.— Give  me  thy  hand. 
Thou  hast  been  rightly  honest  3 — so  hast  thou  3- 
And   thou^ — and    thou,— and   thou: — you    ha> 

serv'd  me  well. 
And  ki^g*  have  been  your  fellows. 

CU'o,  What  means  this 

Eno,  'Tis  one  of  those  odd  tricks,  which  so 

row  shoots  \^A.sia 

Out  of  the  mind. 

Ant.  And  thou  art  honest  too. 

I  wish,  I  could  be  made  so  many  men  3 
And  all  of  you  ciapp'd  up  together  in 
An  Antony  3  that  I  might  do  you  senice. 
So  good  as  you  have  done, 

Scrv.  The  gods  forbid ! 

Ant.  Wei],  my  good  fellows,  wait  on  me  t( 
night : 
Scant  not  my  cups  3  and  make  as  much  of  me. 
As  when  mine  empire  was  your  fellow  too. 
And  suffer'd  my  Command. 

Cko.  What  does  he  mean 

Eno.  To  make  his  followej^  weep. 

Ant.  Tend  me  to-night 
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(l^lay  be,  it  is  the  period  of  your  duly  : 
^aply,^  you  shall  not  see  me  more  ;  or  if, 
[^  mangled  shadow  :  perchp.uce,  to-morrow 
^ou'll  serve  another  master.    I  look  on  you, 
JVs  one  that  takes  his  leave.    Mine  honest  friends, 
[  turn  you  not  away  ;  but,  like  a  master 
Married  to  your  good  service,  stay  till  death : 
lend  me  to-night  two  iiours,  I  ask  no  more, 
^nd  the  gods  yieid^'  you  for't! 
I "  Eno,  What  meanly ou,  sir. 

To  give  them  this  discomfort  ?  Look,  they  weep  j 
A-nd  I,  an  ass,  am  onlon-ey'd;  for  ^hame. 
Transform  us  not  to  women. 

Jut.  Ho,  ho,  ho  1" 

Now  the  witch  take  me^^  if  I  meant  it  thus  ! 
Grace  grow  where  tliose  drops  fail !    My  liearty 

friends, 

5fou  take  me  in  loo  dolorous  a  sense : 
I  spake  to  you  for  your  comfort :  did  desire  you 
To  burn  this  riight  with  torches :  Know,  my  hearts^ 
I  hope  well  of  to-morrow  ;  and  will  lead  you. 
Where  rather  I'll  expect  victorious  life. 
Than  death  and  honour.    Let's  to  supper  ;  come^ 
And  drown  consideration.  lExeiint 

SCENE  IIL 
The  name.    Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Two  Soldiers,  to  their  Guard, 

1  Sold.  Brother,  good  night :  to-morrow  is  the 

day. 

2  Sold,  It  will  determine  one  way  :    fare  you 

well. 
Heard  you  of  nothing  strange  about  the  streets  ? 
1  Sold.  Nothing  ;  What  ne\ys  ? 

5  Perhaps.  *  Uewaid.  7  Stop. 
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2  Sold,  BelikG^  'tis  but  a  rumou 

Good  night  to  you. 

1  Sold,  Well^  sir^  good  night. 

Enter  Ttco  other  Soldiers. 

2  SokL  Soldieii 
Have  careful  watch. 

3  Sold.  And  you:  Good  night,  good  nighl 

[^Tkejirst  Tzco  place  theinsckes  at  their  Post 

4  Sold,  Here  we  :   \_They  take  their  Fosts,']  an 

if  to-morrow 
Our  navy  thrive,  I  have  an  absolute  hope 
Our  landmen  will  stand  up. 

3  Sold.  'Tis  a  brave  army. 
And  full  of  purpose. 

\^Mu^ick  of  Ilaiithoys  under  the  Stagt 

4  Sold.  Peace,  what  noise  ? 

n  Sold.  List^  list 

2  6'oM.  Hark! 

}  Sold,  Masick  V  the  air. 

3  Sold,  Under  the  earth. 

4  Sold.  It  signs^  wel 
'  Does't  not  ? 

3  Sold,        No, 

1  Sold,  Feace^   I  say.     What  shoul 

this  mean  ? 

2  Sold.  'Tis  the  god  Hercules^  whom  Anton- 

loy'd. 
Now  leaves  him. 

1  Sold.  Walk  5  let's  see  if  other  watchme^ 

Do  hear  v/hat  we  do.  [^iliey^ advance  to  another  Fodt 

'2  Slid,  How  now^  masters  ? 

Sold,  How  now  I 

Hov/  now  ?  do  you  hear  this  ? 

^Several  speaking  together 
1  Sold,  Ay  5  Is't  not  strange 
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3  Sold.  Do  you  hear^  masters  ?  do  you  hear  ? 
1  Sold.    Follow  the  noise  so  far  as  we  have 
quarter  -, 
£t's  see  how't  will  give  off. 
Sold.  [Stveralspcakinfy,']  Content:  'Tis  strange. 

SCENE  IV. 

The  same.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

hter  Antony,  and  Cleopatra  5  CfiARMiANr^ 
and  Others^  attending. 

Ant,  Eros  !  mine  armour,  Eros  ! 
Cko.  Sleep  a  little. 

ylnt.  No,  my  chuck. — Eros,  come^  mine  ar- 
mour, Eros !      ■ 

Enter  Eros,  with  Armour. 

'ome,  my  good  fellow,  put  thine  iron  on  :— 
f  fortune  be  not  our's  to-day,  it  is 
Jecause  we  brave  her. — Come. 

Cleo.  Nay,  I'll  help  too; 

Vhat's  this  for  ? 

i.Ant.  Ah,  let  be,  let  be  !  thou  art 

.he  armourer  of  my  heart : — False,  false ;  this,  this. 

Clco.  Sooth,  la,  I'll  help  :  Thus  it  must  be. 

A7ft.  Well,  well^ 

Ve  shall  tlu'ive  now. — See'st  thou,  my  good  fellow  ? 
jo,  put  on  thy  defences. 

Eros.  Briefly,*^  sir, 

Clco.  Is  not  this  buckled  well  ? 

AjU.  Rarely,  rarely: 

ie  that  unbuckles  this,  till  we  do  pleasQ 
'o  dolf't'  for  our  repose,  shall  hear  a  storm. — 
'hou  fumblest,  Eros  ;  and  my  queen's  a  squire 
9  Shortly.         'Putoif. 
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More  tight*  at  this,  than  thou :  Despatch. — O  lo 
That  thou  could'st  see  my  wars  to-day,  and  knew 
The  royal  occupation !  thou  shonld'st  see 

Efiier  art  Officer,  armed. 

A  workman  in't. — Good  morrow  to  thee )  wi 

come  : 
Thou  look' St  like  him  that  knows  a  warlike  chare! 
To  business  that  we  love,  we  rise  betime. 
And  go  to  it  with  delight. 

1  Of,  A  thousand,  sir. 
Early  though  it  be,  have  on  their  riveted  trim,^ 
And  at  the  port  expect  you. 

[Shout.     Trumpets »     Flour  i\ 

Enter  other  Officers,  and  Soldiers. 

2  Off.  The  morn  is  fair. — Good  morrow, 

neral. 

AIL  Good  morrow,  general. 

^nt,  'Tis  well  blown,  lacj 

This  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth 
That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes. — 
So,  so  5  come,  give  me  that :  this  way }  well  sa 
Fare  thee  well,  dame,  whate'er  becomes  of  me 
This  is  a  soldier's  kiss  :  rebukable,       \_Kisses 
And  worthy  shameful  check  it  were,  to  stand 
On  more  mechanick  compliment  5  I'll  leave  thd 
Now,  like  a  man  of  steel. — You,  that  will  fig^ 
follow  me  close  5  I'll  bring  you  to't. — Adieu. 
[£.re2mf  ANTONY,  Eros,  Officers,  a 
Soldiers. 

Char.  Please  you,  retire  to  your  chamber  ? 

Clco,  Lead  n 

He  goes  forth  gallantly.   That  he  and  Caesar  mig 

Determine  this  great  war  in  single  fight  I 

Then,  Antony, — But  now, — Well,  on.     lExcuf 

^  Handy.  3  Riveted  dress,  armour* 
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SCENE  V. 

Antony's  Catjip  near  Alexandria. 

Trumpets  soimd.     Enter  A^TQ^r  and  Eaos  ; 
a  Soldier  meeting  them. 

Sold.  The  gods  make  this  a  happy  day  to  An- 
tony ! 

'  Ant,  *Woiild,  thou  and  those  thy  scars  had  once 
prevail'd 

0  make  me  fight  at  land  ! 

Sold,  Had'st  thou  done  so, 

he  kings  tliat  have  revolted,  and  the  soldier 
hat  has  this  morning  left  thee,  would  have  still 
ollow'd  thy  heels. 

1  Ant,  Who's  gone  this  morning  ? 
Sold,  Who? 
ue  ever  near  thee  :  Call  for  Enobarbus, 

te  shall  not  hear  thee ;  or  from  Caesar's  camp 
ay,   /  am  none  of  tliiut. 

Ant,  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Sold,  Sir, 

(e  is  with  Caesar. 

Eros,  Sir,  his  chests  and  treasure 

[e  has  not  with  him. 

Ant.  ,  Is  he  gone  ? 

I  Sold,  Most  certain. 

Ant.  Go,  Eros,  send  his  treasure  after  5  do  it  5 
detain  no  jot,  I  charge  thee  :  write  to  him 
[  will  subscribe)  gentle  adieus,  and  greetings  : 
ay,  that  I  wish  he  never  find  more  cause 
I'o  change  a  master. — O,  my  fortunes  have 
'orrupted  honest  men  : — Eros,  despatch. 

5  [Exeunt, 
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SCENE  VI. 

Caesar's  Camp  before  Alexandria, 

Flourish.    Enter  Ci£.^AK  xolt/i  A^kivy a j  Eno 
15  A  R  B  u  s^  and  Others, 

Cces.  Go  forth,  Agrippa,  and  begin  the  fight 

Our  will  is,  Antony  be  took  alive ; 

Make  it  so  known. 

^gr.  Caesar,  I  shall.  [EnV  Agripp 

Ccts,  The  time  of  universal  peace  is  near  : 

Prove  this  a  prosperous  day,  the  three-nook'd  wor 

Shall  bear  the  olive  freely. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess,  Antony  .    - 

Is  come  into  the  field. 

Cees.  Go,  charge  Agrippa 

Plant  those  that  have  revolted  in  the  van. 
That  Antony  may  seem  to  spend  his  fuiy 
Upon  himself.         [Exeunt  Cie.^mi  and  his  Trai 

Eno.  Alex  as  did  revolt ;  and  went  to  Jewry^ 
On  affairs  of  Antony ;  there  did  persuade 
Great  Herod  to  incline  himself  to  Caesar, 
And  leave  his  master  Antony  :  for  this  pains, 
Caesar  hath  hangid  him.     Canidius,  and  the  rest 
That  fell  away*  have  entertainment,  but    . 
No  honourable  trust.     I  have  done  ill ; 
Of  which  I  do  accuse  myself  so  sorely^ 
That  I  will  joy  no  more. 

Enter  a  Soldier  of  Csesar's. 

Sold,  .  Enobarbus,  Antony 

Hatli  after  thee  sent  all  thy  treasure,  with 
His  bounty  overplus  :  The  messenger 
Came  on  my  guard ;  and  at  thy  tent  iiS  now^ 
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Jnloading  of  his  mules. 

Eno    I  give  it  you. 

Sold,  Mock  me  not,  Enobarbus, 

tell  you  true  :  Best  that  you  saf 'd  the  bvinger 
hit  of  the  host  j  I  must  attend  mine  office, 
)r  would  have  done't  myself.     Your  emperor 
fontinues  still  a  Jove.  [E.r/i  Soldier, 

Eno.  I  am  alone  the  villain  of  the  earth, 
Lnd  feel  I  am  so  most.     O  Antony, 
'hou  mine  of  bounty,  how  would'st  thou  have  paid 
(Ly  better  service,  when  my  turpitude 
'hou  dost  so  crown  with  gold  !    This  blows  4  my 

heart  : 
i^  swift  thought  break  it  not,  a  swifter  mean 
hall  outstrike  thought :  but  thought  will  do't^  I 
feel. 

fight  against  thee  ! — No  :  I  will  go  seek 

ome  ditch,  wherein  to  die  5  the  foul's t  best  fits 

ly  latter  part  of  life.  lExit. 

SCENE  vir. 

Field  of  Battle  between  the  Camps, 

lanim.   Drums  and  Trumpets,    Enter  Agrippa^ 
ajid  Others. 

Agr,  Retire,  we  have  engag'd  ourselves  too  far : 
aesar  himself  has  work,  and  our  oppression 
xceeds  what  we  expected.  \_Exeunt. 

larum.    Enter  Antony  and  Scarus,  wounded. 
Scar,  O  my  brave  emperor,  this  is  fought  in- 
deed ! 
;ad  we  done  so  at  first,  we  had  driven  them  home 
nth  clouts  about  their  heads. 

VOL.  VIU  N    N 

4  Swells. 
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Ant.  Thou  bleed'st  apac 

Scar.  I  had  a  wound  here  that  was  like  a  T^ 
But  now  'tis  made  an  H. 

Ant.  They  do  retire. 

Scar.  We'll  beat  'em  into  bench-holes  >  I  hai 
yet 
Eoom  for  six  scotches  ^  more. 

Enter  Eros. 

Eros.  They  are  beaten,  sir  j  and  our  advantaj 
serves 
For  a  fair  victory. 

Scar.  Let  us  score  their  backs. 

And  snatch  'em  up,  as  we  take  hares,  behind  ; 
'Tis  sport  to  maul  a  runner. 

Ant.  I  will  reward  thee 

Once  for  thy  spritely  comfort,  and  ten-fold 
For  thy  good  valour.     Come  thee  on. 

^car.  I'll  halt  after.     [Excm 

SCENE  viir. 

Under  the  Walls  of  Alexandria. 

Alarvm,     Enter  A^to^y,  marching;  Scarxts 
and  Forces. 

Ant.  We  have  beat  him  to  his  camp }  P^un  oi 

before. 

And  let  tlie  queen  know  of  our  guests  .-r-To-mc 

row. 
Before  the  sun  shall  see  us,  we*!l  spill  the  blood| 
That  has  to-day  escap'd.     I  thank  you  all  ; 
For  doughty  ^-handed  are  you  -,  and  have  fough^ 
Not  as  you  serv'd  the  cause,  but  as  it  had  been 
Each  man's  like  mine  5  ypu  have  shown  all  Hecto 
Enter  the  city^  clip  '  your  wives,  your  friends, 
5  Cuts.  *JBrave.  '  Embrace. 
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Tell  them  your  feats  ;  whilst  they  with  joyful  tears 
Wash  the  congealment  from  your  wounds,  and  kiss 
the  honoured  gashes  whole. — Give  me  thy  hand ; 

\To  SCAKUS. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  attended 4 

To  this  great  faiiy^  I'll  commend  thy  acts, 
Make  her  thaaks  bless  thee. — ^O  tliou  day  o'the 

world. 

Chain  mine  arm'd  neck  ;  leap  thou,  attire  and  all> 
Through  proof  of  harness^  to  my  heart,  and  there 
Kide  on  the  pants  triumphing. 

Clto,  Lord  of  lords ! 

O  infinite  virtue  !  com*st  thou  smiling  from 
The  world's  great  snare  uncaught  ? 

Ant,  My  nightingale. 

We  have  beat  them  to  their  beds.     What,  girl  ? 

though  grey 
Do  something  mingle  with  our  brown ;  yet  have  we 
A  brain  tliat  nourishes  our  nerves,  and  can 
Get  goal  for  goal  of  youth.     Behold  this  man  ; 
Commend  unto  his  lips  thy  favouring  hand  ;-— 
Kiss  it,  my  warrior  : — He  hatli  fought  to-day. 
As  if  a  god,  in  hate  of  mankind,  had 
Destroyed  in  such  a  shape. 

Cleo.  rU  give  thee,  friend. 

An  armour  all  of  gold  ;  it  was  a  king's. 

Ajit,  He  has  deserv'd  it,  were  it  carbuncled 
Like  holy  Phoebus'  car. — Give  me  thy  hand  ; 
Through  Alexandria  make  a  jolly  march  ^ 
Bear  our  hack'd  targets  like  the  men  tliat  owe 

them : ' 
Had  our  great  palace  the  capacity 

N  N  2 

•  Beauty  united  with  power,  wat?  the  pop^ilar  character- 

istick  of  fairies.       9  Armour  of  proof. 

*  As  becomes  the  brave  warriors  that  own  them.. 
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To  camp  this  host,  we  all  would  sup  together  5 
And  drink  carouses  to  the  next  day's  fate. 
Which  promises  royal  peril. — ^Trumpeters^ 
With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear,* 
Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabourines ;  * 
That  heaven  and  earth  may  strike  tlieir  sounds  to^ 

gether. 
Applauding  oui*  approach.  lExeum 

SCENE  IX. 
Caesar's  Camp, 

Sentinels  on  their  Post,     Enter  Enobarbus. 

1  Sold.  If  we  be  not  reliev'd  within  this  hour,  ^ 
We  must  return  to  the  court  of  guard  :  The  night 
Is  shiny  ,•  and^  they  say^  we  shall  embattle 
By  the  second  hour  i'  the  morn. 

2  Sold.  This  last  day  was 
A  shrewd  one  to  us. 

Eno.  O,  bear  me  witness^  night,-—] 

3  Sold.  What  man  is  this  ? 

2  Sold.  Stand  close,  and  list  to  him. 
Eno.  Be  witness  to  me,  O  thou  blessed  moon^ 

When  men  revolted  shall  upon  record 
Bear  hateful  memory,  poor  Enobarbus  did 
Before  thy  face  repent ! — 

1  Sold.  Enobarbus ! 

3  Sold.  Peace  5 
Hark  further. 

Eno.  O  sovereign  mistress  of  true  melancholy^ 
The  poisonous  damp  of  night  disponge  ^  upon  me  > 
That  life,  a  very  rebel  to  my  will. 
May  hang  no  longer  on  me  :  Throw  my  heart 
Against  the  flint  and  hardness  of  my  fault ; 

*  Small  drums.       3  Discharge,  as  a  spong«?  when  squeezed 
discharges  the  moisture  it  had  imbibed. 
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?Vhich,  be'iig  dried  with  giief^  will  break  to  po>^^- 

cier, 
Lod  finish  all  foul  thoughts.     O  Antony^ 
vobler  than  my  revolt  is  infc^raous, 
•brgive  rne  in  thine  own  particular ; 
kit  let  the  world  rani:  me  in  register 
^  master-leaver^  and  a  fugitive  : 
)  Antony  !  O  Antony  !  IDics. 

2  Sold,  Let's  speak 
to  him. 

i  Syold.  Let's  hear  him^  for  the  things  he  speaks 
y^ay  concern  Caesar. 

3  Sold.  Let's  do  so.  But  he  sleeps. 
1  Sold.  Swoo^vS  rather  3  for  sp  bad  a  prayer  as 

Lis 
^"as  never  yet  for  sleeping. 
I    2  Sold.  Go  we  to  him. 

3  Sold.  Awake^  awake^  sir  >  speak  to  us. 
.  2  Sold.  Hear  you,  sir  ? 

1  Sold.  The  hand  pf  death  hath.raught-^  him. 
Hark,  the  drums  [^Drmm  afar  of, 

Jemurely^  wake  the  sleepers  1  Let  us  bear  him 
lo  the  court  of  gijard  ;  lie  is  oi  note  :  our  hour 
s  faliy  out. 

3  Sold.  Come  on  then  ; 

le  niriy  recover  yi^.  \lLxcunt  mth  the  Bodj/, 

SCENE  X. 
BeiKeen  the  ixco  Camps. 
Inter  Anton  y  and  ScARVSjtvUh Forces^  marchings 

Ant.  Tlieir  preparation  is  to-day  by  sea  5 
¥e  please  them  not  by  land. 
^ir.(r_  For  both,  my  Itird. 

isr  N  3 
4  Heacl:od.        5  Solemnlj'* 
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Ant.  I  would,  they'd  fight  i*  the  fire,  or  in  thi  '^ 

We'd  fight  there  too.     But  this  it  is ;  Our  foot  i 
Upon  the  hills  adjoining  to  the  city, 
Shall  stay  with  us  :  order  for  sea  is  given ; 
They  have  put  forth  the  haven  :  Further  on. 
Where  their  appointment  we  may  best  discovei'. 
And  look  on  their  endeavour.^  lExeuni 

Enter  C.^.sar,  and  his  Forces,  marching, 

Cii's,  But'  being  charged,  we  will  be  still  by  lan(^ 
Which,  as  I  take't,  we  shall  -,  for  his  best  force 
Is  forth  to  man  his  gallies.     To  the  vales, 
And  bold  our  best  advantage.  [Exeunt^ 

Rcf^enter  A'STo^Y  and  Scarus, 

Ant,  Yet  they're  not  join' d  :  Where  yonder  pinj 

does  stand, 

I  sliall  discover  all  >  I'll  brinq;  tliee  word 

Straight^  how  'tis  like  to  go.  [E.r//^ 

Scar.  Swallows  have  bui" 

In  Cleopatra's  sails  their  nest :  the  augurers 
Say,    they  know  not, — they  cannot  tell  j — looi 

grimly. 
And  dare  not  speak  their  knowledge.     Antony 
Is  valiant,  and  dejected  ;  and,  by  starts. 
His  fretted  fortunes  give  him  hope,  and  fear^ 
Of  Vr^hat  he  has,  and  has  not. 

Alarum  afar  off)  as  at  a  Sea  Fight, 

Re-enter  Antony. 

Ant.  All  is  lost ; 

This  foul  Egyptian  hath  betrayed  me : 
My  fleet  hath  yielded  to  the  foe  ;  and  yonder 


6  I^iscover  their  numbers,  and  sec  their  motion j, 
7  Without. 


i 
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They  cast  their  caps  up,  and  carouse  together 
Like  friends  long  lost.— Triple- turfi'd  whore  !  ^  'tis 

thou 
Hast  sold  me  to  this  novice  ;  and  my  heart 
Makes  only  wars  on  thee. — Bid  them  all  fiy^ 
For  when  I  am  reveng'd  upon  my  charm, 
I  have  done  all : — Bid  them  all  fly,  begone. 

lExit  SCARUS. 

O  sun,  thy  uprise  shall  1  see  no  more : 
Fortune  and  Antony  part  here  j  even  here 
Do  we  shake  hands . — All  come  to  this  ? — -The  hearts 
That  spaniel'd  me  at  heels,  to  whom  I  gave 
Their  wishes,  do  discandy,  melt  their  sweets 
On  blossoming  Caesar  5  and  this  pine  is  bark'd. 
That  overtopped  them  all.     Betray'd  I  am  : 
O  this  false  soul  of  Egypt !  this  grave  charm,^ 
Whose  eye  beck'd  ^  forth  my  wars,  and  call'd  them 

home  5 
Whose  bosom  was  my  crownet,  ^  my  chief  end,  •* 
Like  a  right  gipsy,  hath,  at  fast  and  loose,^ 
Beguil'd  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss. — 
What,  :gros^  Eros! 

Enter  Cleov a t r a  , 

Ah,  thou  spell !  Avaunt. 

Cleo,  Why  is  my  lord  enrag'd  against  his  love  ? 

Ant,  Vanish  ;  or  I  shall  give  thee  thy  deserving. 
And  blemish  Caesar's  triumph.  Let  him  take  thee. 
And  hoist  thee  up  to  the  shouting  Plebeians  : 
Follow  his  chariot,  like  the  greatest  spot 
Of  all  thy  sex ;  most  monster-like,  be  shown 
For  poor' St  diminutives,  to  dolts  ,  -*  and  let 

2  Cleopatra  first  belonged  to  Julius  Cxsar,  then  to  Antony, 

and  now  as  Antony  supposes  to  Augustus. 

9  Deadly  pkce  of  witchcraft.  ^  Was  thennotion  for.  *  Finish^ 

^  A  cheuting  game,  at  present  named  pricking  at  the  belty 

'I  for  the  smallest  piece  of  money  to  vlowns. 
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Patient  Octavia  plough  thy  visage  up 

With  her  prepared  nails.    [Exit  Cleo.]  'Tis  wpU 

thou'rt  gone. 
If  it  be  well  to  live  :  But  better  'twere 
Thou  fell'st  into  ray  fury,  for  one  death 
Might  have  prevented  many. — Eros,  ho  !t— 
The  shirt  of  Nessus  i3  upon  me  :  Teach  me, 
Alcides,^'  thou  mine  ancestor,  thy  rage  : 
Let  me  lodge  Lichas^'  on  the  horns  o'the  moon  5 
And  with'those  hands,  that  grasp'd  the  heaviest  clubj,' 
Subdue  my  worthiest  self.     The  witch  shall  die  \ 
lb  the  Roman  boy  she  hath  sold  me,  and  I  fall 
Under  this  plot ;  she  dies  for't. — Eros,  lio  ! 


SCENE  XL 

Alexandria.    A  liootn  in  the  Palace. 

Ejiter  Cleovatr A,  Charmian,  IuaSj,  and 
Maudian* 

Clco.  Help  me,  my  women  !  O,  he  is  more  mad 
ThanTelamon'?  for  his  shield 5  the  boarof  Thess^Jy 
Was  never  so  emboss 'd.^ 

Char.  To  the  monum^cnt ; 

There  lock  yourself,  and  send  him  word  you  are 

dead. 
The  soul  and  body  rive9  not  more  in  parting. 
Than  greatness  going  oiF. 

Cleo,    '  To  the  monument  :r— ? 

Mardian,  go  tell  him  I  have  slain  myself  5 
Say,  that  the  last  I  spoke  was,  Antony, 
And  word  it,  pr'ythee,  piteously  :  Hence, 
Mardian  -,  and  bring  me  how  he  takes  my  death.-— 
To  the  monument.  [Exeimt, 

5  Hercules.      ^  The  boy  that  brought  the  poisoned  shirt  to 

Hercules.         ^  ^jax  Telamon  for  the  shield  of  Achilles  - 

«  Foaming  at  the  muntht         5  Split, 
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SCENE  XIL 

Tlie  same.     Another  Roorn^ 

Enter  Antony  and  Eros. 
Ant.  Eros^  thou  yet  behold'st  me  ? 
Eros,  ^  Ay,  noble  lor(!5 

Ant.  Sometime,  we  see  a  cloud  that's  dragonish^ 
vapour,  soi'netime,  like  a  bear>  or  lion, 
tower' d  citadel,  a  pendant  rock, 
forked  mountain  or  blue  promontory 
ith  trees  upon't,  that  nod.urtto  the  world, 
id  mock  our  eyes  with  air ;  Thou  hast  secij 

the.se  signs  5 
ley  are  black  vesper's  pageants. 
Eros.  Ay,  my  lord. 

4n/.  Tlial,  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  4 

thought, 
e  rack'^  dishiruis ;  and  makes  it  indistinct^ 
water  is  in  water. 

Eros.    •  It  does,  my  lord. 

Ant.  My  good  knave, ^  Eras,  now  thy  captain  i| 
en  such  a  body  :  here  I  am  Antony  j 
t  cannot  hold  this  visible  shape,  my  knave, 
nade  these  wars  for  Egypt ;    and  the  queen,-— 
Ihose  heart,  1  thought,  I  had,  for  she  had  mine  > 
hich,  whilst  it  was  mine,  had  annex'd  unto^t 
million  more,  now  lost,~she,  Eros,  has 
ck'd  cards  with  Cxsar,  and  false  play'd  my  glory 
ito  an  enemy's  triumph. — 
y,  weep  not,  gentle  Eros )  there  is  left  us 
r^elves  to  end  ourselves. — O,  thy  vile  lady  ! 


Enter  M  audi  an. 

3  has  robb'd  n)e  of  my  sword. 

»Tiic  fxC'^ting  clouds.        ^  Servant 
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Mar.  No,  Antony 

My  mistress  lov'd  thee,  and  her  fortunes  ming  n 
With  thine  entirely. 

Ant,  Hence,  saucy  eunuch  5  peac 

She  hath  betray 'd  me,  and  shall  die  the  death. 

Mat\  Death  of  one  person  can  be  paid  but  on( 
And  that  she  has  discharged  :  What  thou  woulc 

do. 
Is  done  unto  thy  hand  ;  the  last  she  spake 
Was  Antony  !  most  noble  Antony  ! 
Then  in  the  midst  a  tearing  groan  did  break 
The  name  of  Antony ;  it  was  divided 
Between  her  heart  and  lips :  she  render'd  life. 
Thy  name  so  buried  in  her. 

Ant.  Dead  then  ? 

Mar.  De 

Ant.  Eros,  unarm ;  the  long  day's  task  is  do 
And  we  must  sleep  : — ^That  tJiou  depart'st  hei 

safe. 

Does  pay  thy  labour  richly;  Go. — Off,  pluck  off 

lExit  Mardu 
The  seven-fold  shield  of  Ajax  cannot  keep 
The  battery  from  my  heart.   O,  cleave,  my  sid 
Heart,  once  be  stronger  than  thy  continent,* 
Crack  thy  frail  case  !• — Apace,  Eros,  apace.— 
No  more  a  soldier  :^ — Bruised  pieces,  go  } 
You  have  been  nobly  borne. — From  me  a  while  I 

{Exit  Ell 
I  will  o'ertake  thee,  Cleopatra,  and 
Weep  for  my  pardon.  So  it  must  be,  for  nov? 
All  length  is  torture  : — Since  the  torch  is  out. 
Lie  down,  and  stray  no  further  :  Now  all  labc 
Marrs  what  it  does  3  yea,  very  force  entangles 
Itself  with  strength  :  Seal  then,^  and  all  is  done 
Eros  1 — 1  come,  my  queen : — Eros  ! — Stay  for  n 

^  /.  c.  The  thing  that  contains  thee.     ^  Sealing  complea 
y      contract. 
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here  souls  do  couch  on  flowerf?,  we'll  hand  in 
1\  hand, 

i  id  with  our  sprightly  port  make  the  ghosts  gaze : 

ido  and  her  ^neas  shall  want  troops, 
%d  all  the  haunt  be  ©urs. — Come,  Eros,  Eros  ! 

c|  Re-enter  "Ekq^ 

^\Eros.  What  would  my  lord  ? 
;  Ant,  Since  Cleopatra  died, 

have  liv'd  in  such  dishonour,  that  the  gods 
•etest  my  baseness.     J,  that  with  my  sword 
luarter'dthe  world,  and  o'er  green  Neptune's  back 
i^ith  ships  made  cities,  condemn  myself,  to  lack 
"he  courage  of  a  woman  ^  less  noble  mind 
'han  she,  which,  by  her  death,  our  Caesar  tells, 
am  conqueror  of  w,yself\     Thou  art  sworn,  Eros, 
|liat,  when  the  exigent  should  come,  (which  now 
^5  come,  indeed,)  when  I  should  see  behind  me 
^he  inevitable  prosecution  of 
)isgrace  and  horror,  that,  on  my  command, 
^hoa  then  would'st  kill  me :  do't  j  the  time  is  come : 
?hou  strik'st  not  me,  'tis  Caesar  thou  defeat'st. 
^it  colour  in  thy  cheek. 

Eros,  The  gods  withhold  me  ! 

hall  I  do  that,  which  all  the  Parthian  darts, 
Though  enemy,  lost  aim,  and  could  not  ? 

Ant.  Eros, 

A^ould'st  thou  be  window'd  in  great  Rome,  and  see 
rhy  master  thus  with  pieach'd^arms,  bending  down 
ilis  corrigible^  neck,  his  face  subdued 
lo  penetrative^'  shame ;  whilst  the  wheel'd  seat 
3f  fortunate  Caesar,  drawn  before  him,  branded 
iis  baseness  that  ensued  ?  ^ 

Eroa,  I  would  not  see't. 

Ant.  Come  then  ;  for  with  a  wound  I  must  be 
\  cur'd. 

i  ♦  Folded.     5  Corrected,    *  Penetrating.    *?  Followed, 
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Draw  that  thy  honest  sword,  which  thou  hast  wc 
Most  useful  for  thy  country. 

Eros.  O,  srr,  pardon  rr 

Ant.  When  I  did  make  thee  free,  sv/or'st  th<| 

not  then 

To  do  this  when  I  bade  thee  ?  Do  it  at  once  ; 

Or  thy  precedent  services  are  all     • 

But  accidents  unpurposed.     Draw,  and  come. 

Eros.  Turn  from  me  then  that  noble  count 

nance. 

Wherein  tlie  worship  ^  of  the  whole  world  lies 

Ant.  Lo  thee.  ,        [Turnwg from  /it? 

Eros.  My  sword  is  drawn. 

Ant.  Then  let  it  do  at  oH 

The  thing  why  thou  hast  drawn  it. 

Eros.  My  dear  maste 

My  captain,  and  my  emperor  !  let  me  saj. 
Before  1  strike  this  bloody  stroke,  farewell. 
Ant.  'Tis  said,  man  5 — and  farewell. 
Eros.  Farewell,  great  chief.  Shall  I  strike  now 
Ant.  Now,  Ero; 

Eros.  Why,  there  then  : — IFalls  on  Ms  S'won 
Thus  do  I  escape  the  sorrow 
Of  Antony's  death.  [Die 

Ant.  Thrice  nobler  than  myself 

Thou  teachest  me,  O  valiant  Eros,  what 
I  should,  and  thoucould'st  not.  My  queen  and  Ero 
Have,  by  their  brave  instruction,  got  upon  me 
A  nobleness  in  record  :  But  I  will  be 
A  bridegroom  in  my  death,  and  run  into't 
As  to  a  lover's  bed.     Come  then  ^  and,  Eros, 
Thy  master  dies  thy  scholar  5  to  do  thus 

\Ealling  on  his  Sword 
I  learn'd  of  thee.  How !  not  yet  dead  ?  not  dead?— 
The  guard  !■— ho  !•— O^  despatch  mCe 

•  Dignity, 
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Enter  Dercetas  and  Guard. 

1  Guard.  Whafs  the  noise  ? 
Ant.  I  have  done  my  work  ill,  friends  >  O,  make 

an  end 
f  what  I  have  begun. 

2  Guard.  The  star  is  fallen. 

1  Guard,  And  time  is  at  his  period. 

AIL  Alas^  and  woe! 

Ant.  Let  him  that  loves  me,  strike  me  dead. 
\  Guard.  Not  L 

2  Guard,  Nor  I. 

3  Guard,  Nor  any  one.  [Exeunt  Guard. 
Der.  Thy  death  and  fortunes  bid  thy  followers 

fly- 
lis  sword  but  shown  to  Caesar,  with  this  tidingS;, 

all  enter  me  with  him.  ' 

Enter  DiOMEDES. 

s'D/o.  Where's  Antony  ? 

^Der.  There,  Diomed,  there. 

Dio.  Lives  he  ? 

ilt  thou  not  answer,  man  ?      [Exit  Dercetas.. 

Ant,  Art  thou  there,  Diomed  ?  Draw  tliy  sword^ 

and  give  me 
'ffficing  strokes  for  death. 

Dio,  Most  absolute  lord^ 

{  mistress  Cleopatra  sent  me  to  thee. 

Ant.  When  did  she  send  thee  ? 

Dio.  Now,  my  lord- 

Ant.  Where  is  she  ? 

Dio.  Locked  in  her  monument.    She  had  a  pro^ 
phesying  fear 

what  hath  come  to  pass  i  for  when  she  saw 

'hich  never  shall  be  found,)  you  did  suspect 

^0L»  viu  o  o 


It 
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She  had  disposed  9  with  Caesar,  and  that  your  n 
Would  not  be  purg'd,  she  sent  you  word  she  v 

dead  J 
But,  fearing  since  how  it  might  work,  hath  se 
Me  to  proclaim  the  truth  5  and  I  am  come, 
I  dread,  too  late. 

Ant,  Too  late,  good  Diomed  : — Call  my  gua: 

I  pr'ythee. 

Dio.  What  ho !    the  emperor's  guard !     T 
guard,  what,  ho! 
Come,  your  lord  calls. 

Enter  some  of  the  Guard. 

Ani.  Bear  me,  good  friends,  where  Cleopai 
bides  'y 
*Tis  the  last  service  that  I  shall  command  you. 
1  Guard.  Woe  are  we,  sir,  you  may  not  live 
w^ar 
All  your  true  followers  out. 

AIL  Most  heavy  day  ! 

Ant.  Nay,  good  my  fellows,^do  not  please  sha 
fate 

To  grace  it  with  your  sorrows  :  bid  that  welcor 
Which  comes  to  punish  us,  and  we  punish  it 
Seeming  to  bear  it  lightly.  Take  me  up  : 
I  have  led  you  oft  -,  carry  me  now,  good  friend 
And  have  my  thanks  for  all.  | 

^Exeunt  bearing  Anton 


SCENE  XIIL 
The  same.     A  Monument. 

Enter  above ^  C L  e o  P  a  T  R  a  ,  C  ti  a  11  m  i  a  n,  an d  I  u  i 

Cleo,  O  Charmian,  I  will  never  go  from  hem 
Char.  Be  comforted,  dear  madam. 
5>  Set;I«U 
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Cleo.  No,  I  will  not : 

I  strange  and  terrible  events  are  welcome, 
it  comforts  we  despise  -,  our  size  of  sorrow^ 
oportion'd  to  our  cause,  must  be  as  great 

E/iter  DiOMEDEs. 

;  that  which  makes  it. — How  now  ^  is  he  dead  2 
Dio,  His  death's  upon  him,  but  not  dead. 
)ok  out  o'the  other  side  your  monument, 
is  guard  have  brought  him  thither. 

Enter  Antony,  home  hy  the  Guard, 

'Cleo.  O  thou  sun, 

irn  the  great  sphere  thou  mov'st  in ! — darkling ' 

stand 

le  varying  shore  o*the  world  ! — O  Antony  ! 
itony,  Antony! — Charmian,  help 3  help,  Irasj 
?lp,  friends  below  ^  let's  draw  him  hither. 
Ant.  Peace : 

Dt  Caesar's  valour  hath  overthrown  Antony, 
it  Antony's  hath  triumphed  on  itself. 
Clto,  So  it  should  be,  that  none  but  Antony 
ould  conquer  Antony  3  but  woe  'tis  so  ! 
Ant,  I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying  3  only 
^ere  importune  death  a  while,  until 

many  thousand  kisses  the  poor  last 
ay  upon  thy  lips. — 
Cleo.  I  dare  not,  dear 

•ear  my  lord,  pardon,)  1  dare  not, 
st  I  be  taken  :  not  the  imperious  show 

the  full-fortun'd  Caesar  ever  shall 

brooch'dMvith  me;  if  knife.,  drugs,  serpents, 
j  have 

ge,  sting,  or  operation,  I  am  safe  : 
ur  wife  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes, 
o  o  i^ 
*  Without  light.  *  Ornamented. 
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And  still  conclusion,-'  shall  acquire  no  honour 
Demuring  upon  me. — But  come,  come,  Antony,- 
Help  rae,  my  women, — we  must  draw  thee  up  5- 
Assist,  good  friends. 

Jnt,  O,  quick,  or  I  am  gone. 

Cko,  Here's  sport,  indeed ! — How  hea\y  weigli 
ray  lord  ! 
Our  strength  is  all  gone  mto  heaviness. 
That  makes  the  weight;  Had  I  great  Juno*s  powe 
The  strong  wing'd  Mercury  should  fetch  thee  u]. 
And  set  thee  by  Jove's  side.  Yet  come  a  little,-, 
Wishers  were  ever  fools  ; — O,  come,  come,  comd 

[T/i€'^  draxo  Antony  u 
And  welcome,  welcome  !  die,  where  tliou  ha 

liv  d  : 

Clu'lcken  ^  with  kisbing ;  had  my  lips  &at  powe 
Thus  would  I  wear  them  out. 

AIL  A  heavy  sight ! 

Ant,  I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying : 
Give  me  some  wine,  and  let  me  speak  a  little, 

Clco,  No,  let  me  speak ;  and  let  me  rail  so  hig] 
That  the  false  housewife  Fortune  break  her  wheei 
Provok'd  by  my  offence. 

Ant»  One  word,  sweet  queen 

Of  Caesar  seek  your  honour,  with  your  safety.— 

Cko,  They  do  not  go  togetlier. 

Ant.  Gentle,  hear  mi 

None  about  Csesar  trust',  but  Proculeius. 

Cleo,  My  resolution,  ^nd  my  hands,  I'll  trusi 
None  about  Caesar. 

Ant.  The  miserable  change  now  at  my  end. 
Lament  nor  sorrow  at :  but  please  your  thought 
In  feeding  them  with  those  my  former  fortunes' 
Wherein  I  liv'd,  the  greatest  prince  o'  the  worlj 
The  noblest :  and  do  now  not  basely  die, 
mov  cowardly  ;    put  off  my  helmet  to 

3  Sedate  ^kterminatiou,  ^  Revive. 
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y  countryman^  a  Rouian^  by  a  Roman 
aliantly  vanquish'd.     Now,  my  spirit  is  going; 
:an  no  more,  "        IDics, 

Clco.  Noblest  of  men,  woo't  die  ? 

ist  thou  no  care  of  me  ?  shall  I  abide 
this  dull  world,  which  in  thy  absence  is 
o  better  than  a  stye  ? — O,  see,  my  women, 
le  crown  o'tlie  earth  doth  melt: — My  lord  !• — 
,  wither' d  is  the  garland  of  the  war, 
le  soldier's  pole  is  felbn;  young  boys,  and  girls^ 
re  level  now  with  men :  the  odds  is  gone^ 
nd  there  is  nothing  left  remarkable 
pneath  the  visiting  moon^  [Shcfaint6\ 

Char,  O,  quietness,  lady  I 

Iras,  She  is  dead  too,  our  sovereign. 
Char,  Lady, — 

Iras,  Madam,-— 

Char.  O  madam,  madam,  madam ! 
Iras.  Royal  Egypt ! 

mpress ! 

Char.  Peace,  peace,  Iras. 
Clco,  No  more,  but  e'en  a  woman ;  and  com- 
manded 
Y  such  poor  passion  as  the  maid  that  milks, 
nd  does  the  meanest  chares. — It  were  tor  me 
b  throw  my  scepter  at  the  injurious  gods  ; 
p  tell  them,  that  this  world  did  equal  theirs, 
ill  they  had  stolen  our  jewel.     All's  but  naught) 
itience  is  sottish  ;  and  impatience  does 
ecome  a  dog  that's  mad  :  Then  is  it  sin, 

ush  into  the  secret  house  of  c.eath, 
re  death  dare  come  tons  ? — How  do  you,  women  ? 
f^hat^  what?  good  cheer  1  Why,  how  now.  Char* 

raian  ? 

ly  noble  girls  ! — Ah,  women,  women  I  look, 
o  o  3 
^  Task- work. 
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Oar  lamp  is  spent,  it's  out: — Good   sirs,  tal 
heart; —  [To  the  Gvard  helo\ , 

We'll  buiy  him :  and  then,  what's  brave,  whati^ 
noble,  I ' 

Let*s  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fashion, 
And  make  death  proud  to  take  as.    Come,  awa^iAii 
This  case  of  that  huge  spirit  now  is  cold,  '\\\ 

Ah,  women,  women  !  come ;  we  have  no  frien  A 
JBut  resolution,  and  the  briefest  end. 

\Exmnt ;  ihoac  above  bearing  o^' Antony 
Bodij, 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.    Caesar's  Camp  btfore  Alexandria, 
Enter  Ct.j^ar,  Agrippa,  Dolabella,  MkcjeI 

NAs,  Callus,  Proculeius,  and  Others. 

Cies.  Go  to  him,  Dolabella,  bid  him  yield  ; 
Being  so  frustrate, ''  tell  him,  he  mocks  us  by 
The  pauses  that  he  makes.^ 

Dol.  Caesar,  1  shall.  [Exit  DoLARELLii] 

Enter  Dercetas,  ziith  the  Sword  of  Antony 

Coes.  Wherefore  is  that  ?  and,  what  art  thou,  tha 
dar'st 
Appear  thus  to  us  ? 

J^f^^r.  I  am  calFd  Dercetas  -, 

Mark  Antony  I  servM,  who  best  was  worthy 
Best  to  be  servM  :  whilst  he  stood  up,  and  spoke 
He  was  my  master ;  and  I  wore  my  life. 
To  spend  upon  his  haters  :  If  thou  please 
To  take  me  to  thee,  as  I  was  to  him 
I'll  be  to  Caesar  ;  if  thou  pleasest  not, 
I  yield  thee  up  my  life, 

Cces.  ^  What  is*t  thou  say'st  > 

Z>er.  I  say,  O  Caesar,  Antony  is  dead. 
^  FiUiitrated.  8  He  Uiiles  with  m* 
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I   Ci£s,  The  breaking  of  so  great  a  thing  should 
make 

greater  crack :  The  round  world  should  have 

shook 
ions  into  civil  streets^ 
^nd  citizens  to  their  dens: — ^The  death  of  Antony 
^s  not  a  single  doom  ;  in  the  name  lay 
fV  moiety  of  the  world. 

])cr.  He  is  dead,  Caesar  j 

slot  by  a  publick  minister  of  justice, 
'J^or  by  a  hired  knife  5  but  that  self  hand. 
Which  writ  his  honour  in  the  acts  it  did. 
Hath,  with  the  courage  which  the  heart  did  lend  it^ 
Sphtted  the  heart.^ — ^I'his  is  his  sword, 
[  robb'd  his  wound  of  it ;  behold  it  stain'd 
iWith  his  most  noble  blood. 

C>.y.  Look  you  sad,  friends  ? 

The  gods  rebuke  me,  but  it  is  a  tidings 
To  wash  the  eyes  of  kings. 

Agr.  And  strange  it  is. 

That  nature  must  compel  us  to  lament 
Our  most  persisted  deeds. 

Mcc.  His  taiats  and  honours 

Waged  equal  with  him. 

Agr,  A  rarer  spirit  never 

Did  steer  humanity:  but  you,  gods,  will  give  us 
Some  faults  to  make  us  men.     Caesar  is  touch'd. 

Mec,  When  such  a  spacious  mirror's  set  before 
i  him. 

He  needs  must  see  himself. 

Ccts,  O  Antony ! 

I  have  followM  thee  to  this  5 — But  we  do  lance 
Diseases  in  our  bodies :  I  must  perforce 
Have  shown  to  thee  such  a  declining  day. 
Or  look  on  thine  -,  we  could  not  stall  together 
In  the  whole  world :  But  yet  let  me  lament, 
Witli  tears  as  sovereign  as  the  blood  of  hearts^ 
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That  thou,  my  brother,  my  competitor 
In  top  of  all  design,  my  mate  in  emph*e, 
fViend  and  companion  in  the  front  of  war. 
The  arm  of  mine  own  body,  and  tlie  heart 
Where  mine  his'''  thoughts  did  kindle^ — that  oi:|, 

stars, 
Unreconciliable,  should  divide 
Our  equalness  to  this. — -Hear  me,  good  friendsy 
But  1  will  tell  you  at  some  meeter  season  ^ 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

The  business  of  this  man  looks  out  of  him. 
We'll  hear  him  what  he  says— Whence  are  yqu 

Mesa.  A  poor  Egyptian  yet.     The  queen  ni} 
mistress, 
Confjn'd  in  all  she  has,  her  monument. 
Of  thy  intents  desires  instruction  -, 
That  she  preparedly  may  frarjie  herself 
To  the  way  she's  forced  to. 

Ctvs,  Bid  her  have  good  heart) 

She  soon  shall  know  of  us,  by  some  of  ours. 
Flow  honourable  and  how  kindly  we 
Determine  for  her :  for  Caesar  cannpt  live 
To  be  ungentle. 

Mess.  So  the  gods  preserve  thee !   [Exit, 

Cces,  Come  hither,  Proculeius  j  Go,  and  say. 
We  purpose  her  no  shame :  give  her  what  comforts 
The  quality  of  her  passion  shall  require 3 
Lest.,  in  her  greatness,  by  som^  mortal  stroke 
She  do  defeat  us :  for  her  life  in  P^ome 
Would  be  eternal  in  our  triumph :   Go, 
And,  with  your  speediest,  bring  us  what  she  says. 
And  how  you  iind  of  her. 

Fro.  Caesar,  I  shall.  [£.n^  Proculeius. 

Cces.  Gallus,  go  you  along.— Whereas  Dolabella, 
To  second  Procuieius  ?  [^Exii  GALi-Vi^e 
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Jgr.  Mec,  Dolabella  ! 

Ccrs,  Let  him  alone,  for  I  remember -now 
low  he's  employed  -,  he  shall  in  time  be  ready, 
ro  with  me  to  my  tent;  where  you  shall  see 
low  hardly  I  was  drawn  into  this  war ; 
low  calm  and  gentle  I  proceeded  still 

fall  my  writings:  Go  with  me,  and  see 
hat  I  can  show  in  this.  {^Excu7it^ 

.       SCENE  II. 
Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the  Monument. 

j  E/«^er  Cleopatra,  Charmiax,  «;zt^  Iras. 

Clco,  My  desolation  does  begin  to  make 
A.  better  life :  'TIs  paltry  to  be  Caesar  ; 
N'ot  being  fortune^  he's  but  fortune's  knave/ 
A.  minister  of  her  will  -,   A.nd  it  is  great 
ro  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds  -, 
Which  shackles  accidents,  and  bolts  up  change  ; 
Which  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the  dung, 
Ilie  beggar's  nurse  and  Caesar's. 

Enter,  to  thcGates  of  the  Monument  y  Proculeius, 
G a  L L  u  s,  and  Soldiers, 

Pro.  Caesar  sends  greeting  to  the  queen  of  Egypt ; 
And  bids  tliee  study  on  what  fair  demands 
Thou  mean'st  to  hare  him  grant  thee. 

Cleo.  llVif/iin,]  What's  thy  name? 

Fro,  My  name  is  Proculeius. 

Cleo.  liVit/iin,']  Antony 

Did  tell  me  of  you,  bade  me  trust  you  j  but 
I  do  not  greatly  care  to  be  deceiv'd. 
That  have  no  use  for  trusting.     If  your  master 
Would  have  a  queen  his  beggar,  you  must  tell  him , 
That  majesty,  to  keep  decorum,  must 
»  Servant. 
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No  less  beg  tlian  a  kingdom:  if  he  please  j^ 

To  give  me  conquered  Egypt  for  my  son,  j 

He  gives  me  so  much  of  mine  own,  as  I  jll 

Will  kneel  to  him  with  thanks. 

^''^'-  Be  of  good  cheer. 

You  are  fallen  into  a  princely  hand,  fear  nothing; 
Make  your  full  reference  freely  to  my  lord. 
Who  is  so  full  of  grace,  that  it  flows  over 
On  all  that  need  :  Let  me  report  to  him 
Your  sweet  dependancy ;  and  you  shall  find 
A  conqueror,  that  will  pray  in  aid  for  kindness. 
Where  he  for  grace  is  kneei'd  to. 

Cleo.  [JVit/iin.']  Pray  you,  tell  hiu 

I  am  his  fortune's  vassal,  and  I  send  him    ' 
The  greatness  he  has  got.     I  hourly  learn 
A  doctrine  of  obedience  j  and  would  gladly 
Look  him  i'  the  face. 

^■''•^-  This  I'll  report,  dear  lady. , 

Have  t;omfort ;  for,  I  know,  your  plight  is  pitied 
Of  him  that  caus'd  it. 

Gal.  You  see  how  easily  she  may  be  surpri2;'d^ 
[Here  PiiocuLEius,  and  tzvo  of  the  Guard, 
ascend  the  Monument  by  a  Ladder  placed 
against  a  Window^  and  having  descended, 
come  behind  Cleopatra.  Some  of  the 
Guard  unbar  and  open  the  Gates. 
Guard  her  till  Caesar  come. 

{ToViiOQVj.'E.iv^  and  the  Guard,  EizYGallus. 
Iras,  Royal  queen ! 

Char,  O  Cleopatra  !  thou  art  taken,  queen  ! — » 
Cleo,  Quick,  quick,  good  hands. 

[^Drawing  a  Dagger. 
Pro,  Hold,  worthy  lady,  hold: 

[^Seizes  and  disarms  her. 
Do  not  yourself  such  wrong,  who  are  in  this 
Ileliev^d,  but  not  betray 'd. 
Cieo.  What,  of  death  too 
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bat  rids  our  dogs  of  languish  ? 

Fro,  Cleopatra, 

'o  not  abuse  my  master's  bounty^  by 
he  undoing  of  yourself:  let  the  world  see 
[is  nobleness  well  acted,  which  your  death 
^ill  never  let  come  forth. 

Cleo,  Where  art  thou,  death  ? 

tome  hither,  come !  come,  come,  and  take  a  queen 
^orth  many  babes  and  beggars  ! 

Pro.  O,  temperance,  lady! 

Cleo,  Sir,  I  will  eat  no  meat,  I'll  not  drink,  sir; 
f  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary, 
'11  not  sleep  neither :  This  mortal  house  I'll  ruin, 
)o  Caesar  what  he  can.     Know,  sir,  that  I 
Vill  not  wait  pinion'd*  at  your  master's  court  5 
4or  once  be  chastised  with  the  sober  eye 
)f  dull  Octavia.     Shall  they  hoist  me  up, 
Lnd  show  me  to  the  shouting  varletry  ^ 
)f  censuring  Rome?     Rather  a  ditch  in  Egypt 
ie  gentle  grave  to  me !  rather  on  Nilus'  mud 
^ay  me  stark  naked,  and  let  tlie  water-flies 
ilow  me  into  abhorring!  rather  make 
vly  country's  high  pyramides  my  gibbet, 
Vnd  hang  me  up  in  chains ! 

Fro,  You  do  extend 

These  thoughts  of  horror  fiirther  than  you  shall 
i?ind  cause  in  Caesar. 

Enter  Dolaeeli^a.  {.^[^ 

Dal.  Proculeius,  ^H 

What  thou  hast  done  thy  master  Caesar  knows^^i  ^ 
A.nd  he  hath  sent  for  thee :  as  for  the  queen,  ^^^  r 
jl'll  take  her  to  my  guard.  :>^^^ 

Fro,  So,  Dolabella,        3^1 

It  shall  content  me  best :  be  gentle  to  her. — ^ir.Y/ 
^  Bound,  confined,  -  Rabble, 
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To  Caesar  I  will  speak  what  you  shall  please. 

[7o  Cleopatr 
If  youll  employ  me  to  him. 

Cleo,  ^  Say,  I  would  d 

lExeunt  TaocvL^iv^,  and  Soldiei 

DoL  Most  noble  empress,  you  have  heard  of  m 

Clco,  I  cannot  tell. 

J^(>^'  Assuredly,  you  know  . 

Cko.  No  matter,  sir,  what  I  have  heard^  < 
known. 
You  laugh,    when  boys^   or  women^   tell  the 

dreams ; 
Is't  not  your  trick  ? 

^f'  J  understand  not,  madam. 

Ueo.  I  dreamed,    there  was  an  emperor  Af: 

tony  3— 

O,  such  another  sleep,  that  I  might  see 

But  such  another  man  ! 

^^^-       ,  l^  it  might  please  you,— 

Cleo,  His  face  was  as  the  heavens  5  and  therei 
stuck 
A  sun^  and  moon  ;  which  kept  their  course^  am 

lighted 
The  little  O,  the  earth, 

^^'^^'  Most  sovereign  creature,— 

tlco.  His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean :  his  rear'd  arir. 
Crestred  the  world  :  his  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres,  and  that  to  friends  j 
But  when  he  meant  to  quail  4  and  shake  the  orbj 
He  was  as  ratling  thunder.     For  his  bounty, 
Tl^ere  w^as  no  winterjn't  3  anautumn  'twas. 
That  grev/  the  more  by  reaping  :  His  delights 
Were  dolphin-like  5  they  show'd  his  back^abovd 
The  element  they  iiv'd  in:  In  his  liveiy 
Walk'd  crowns,  and  crownets  j  realms  and  islands 
were 

^  Crush. 
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5  plates  ^  dropped  from  his  pocket, 

J)oL  Cleopatra, — - 

^\Cleo.  Think  you,  there  was^  or  might  be^  such 

a  man 
B  this  I  dreara'd  of  ? 

\DoL  Gentle  madam,  no. 

\Cleo.  You  lie,  up  to  the  hearing  of  the  gods, 
lit,  if  there  be,  or  ever  were  one  such, 
s  past  the  size  of  dreaming:  Nature  wants  stuff 
)  vue  strange  forms  with  fancy ;  yet,  to  imagine 
fi  Antony,  were  nature's  piece  'gainst  fancy, 
}ndemning  shadows  quite. 
DoL  Hear  me,  good  madam: 

)ur  loss  is  as  yourself,  great ;   and  you  bear  it 
if  answering  to  the  weight :  'Would  I  inighl  never 
ertake  pursu'd  success,  but  I  do  feel, 

the  rebound  of  yours,  a  grief  that  shoots 
y  very  heart  at  root. 
,,C7<:o.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

[low  you,  what  Csesar  means  to  do  with  me  ? 
DoL  I  am  loath  to  tell  you  what  I  would  you 

knew. 

Cleo,  Nay,  pray  you,  sir, — 
DoL  Though  he  be  honourable^^ — 

jplco.  He'll  lead  me  then  in  triumph  ? 
DoL  Madam,  he  will; 

:now  it. 
Within.  Make  way  tliere,—- Cassar. 

ter  CyESAR,   Gallus,    Proculetus,    Me- 
CiENAS,  Seleucus,  and  Attendants. 

?^.9.  Which  is  the  queen 

Egypt  ? 
Vol.  *Tis  the  emperor,  madam. 

[Glkopatea  Jcncels, 
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Ca\^.  Arise, 

Yon  shall  not  kneel : 

1  pray  you^  rise  3  rise^  l^gyp^* 

Clco.  Sir,  the  gods 

Will  have  it  thus  5  my  master  and  my  lord 
I  must  obey. 

Cces.  Take  to  you  no  liard  thoughts  : 

The  record  of  what  injuries  you  did  us. 
Though  written  in  our  flesh,  we  shall  remembe 
As  things  but  done  by  chance. 

Cleo,  Sole  sir  o'the  worL 

I  cannot  project^  mine  own  cause  so  well 
To  make  it  clear  3  but  do  confess,  I  have 
Been  laden  with  like  frailties^  which  before 
Have  often  sham'd  our  sex. 

Ctes.  Cleopatra,  know. 

We  will  extenuate  rather  than  enforce  : 
If  you  apply  yourself  to  our  intents, 
(Which  towards  you  are  most  gentle^)  you  shd 
And  1 

A  benefit  in  this  change ;  but  if  you  seek 
To  lay  on  me  a  cruelty,  by  taking 
Antony's  course,  you  shall  bereave  yourself 
Of  my  good  purposes,  and  put  3^our  children 
To  that  destruction  which  I'll  guard  them  from^ 
If  thereon  you  rely.     I'll  take  my  leave. 

Clto,  And  may,    through  all  the  world  :    't 

yours :  and  we 

Your  'scutcheons^  and  your  signs  of  conquer 

shall 
Hang  in  what  place  you  please.  Here,  my  good  lor 
Cifs.  You  shall  advise  me  in  all  for  Cleopatra 
Clco.  This  is  the  brief  of  money^    plate^  ai 
jewels, 
I  am  possess'd  of:  'tis  exactly  valued  ; 
Not  petty  things  admitted. — Where's  Seleucu?  > 
5  Shape  or  form. 
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Sel.  Here,  madam. 

Cko,  This  is  my  treasurer  3  let  him  speak,  my 
lord, 
jjpon  his  peril,  that  I  have  reserved 
po  myself  notliing.    Speak  tlie  truths  Seleucus, 

-6e/.  Madam, 

had  rather  seel  ^  my  lips^  than,  to  my  peril, 
Jpeak  that  which  is  not. 

Cleo.  What  have  I  kept  back  ? 

SeL  Enough  to  purchase  what  you  have  made 
known. 

Coss,  Nav,  blush  not,  Cleopatra ;  I  approve 
jfour  wisdom  in  the  deed. 

Cleo,  See,  Caesar  !  O,  behold. 

How  pomp  is  follow'd  !  mine  will  now  be  yours  j 
A.nd,  should  we  shift  estates,  yours  would  be  mine. 
The  ingratitude  of  this  Seleucus  does 
Even  make  me  wild  : — O  slave,  of  no  more  trust 
Than  love  that's  hir'd l—^What,  goest  thou  back? 

thou  shalt 
Go  back,  I  warrant  thee ;  but  I'll  catch  thine  eyes, 
jThough  they  had  wings  :    Slave,  soul-less  villain, 

dog! 
O  rarely'  base ! 

Cm,  Good  queen,  let  us  entreat  you. 

Cleo.  O  Caesar,  what  a  wounding  shame  is  tiiis  j 
That  thou,  vouchsafing  here  to  visit  me. 
Doing  the  honour  of  thy  lordliness 
To  one  so  meek,  that  mine  own  servant  should 
ParceP  the  sum  of  my  disgraces  by 
Addition  of  his  envy  !     Say,  good  Caesar, 
That  I  some  lady  rifles  have  reserved, 
Immoment  toys,  things  of'  such  dignity 
As  we  greet  modern  friends  "^  withal  j   and  say. 
Some  nobler  token  I  have  kept  apart 

V  Y  2 
*  Sew  up.      7  Uncommonly.     *  Add  to.     9  Common. 
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For  Livia,^  and  Octavia/  to  induce 

Their  mediation  5  must  I  be  unfolded 

With  one  that  I  have  bred  ?  The  gods  !  It  smit 

rae 
Beneath  the  fall  I  have.     Prithee,  go  hence  ^ 

[lo  Seleucu: 
Or  I  shall  show  the  cinders  ^  of  my  spirits 
Through  the  ashes  of  my  chance: — Wert  thou 


man. 


Thou  would'bt  have  mercy  on  me. 

^^'^''  Forbear,  Seleucui 

lExit  Seleucuji 

Cko.  Be  it  known,  that  we,  the  greatest,  ar 

mistbcught 

For  things  that  others  do  ;  and,  when  we  fall^ 

We  answer  others'  merits^  in  our  name. 

Are  tlierefore  to  be  pitied. 

C^^^\'  Cleopatra, 

Not  whatyou  have  reserved,  norwhatacknowledg'd 
Put  we  1   the  roll  of  conquest :   still  be  it  yours, 
Bestov/  it  at  your  pleasure  j   and  believe, 
Caesar's  no  merchant,  to  make  prize  witii  you 
Of  things   that  merchants   sold.      Therefore   hi 

cheer'd  3 
Make  not  your  thoughts  your  prisons  :    no,  deai 

queen; 
For  we  intend  so  to  dispose  you,  as 
Yourself  shall  give  us  counsel.    Feed,  and  sleep : 
Our  care  and  pity  is  so  much  upon  you. 
That  we  remain  your  friend  -,  And  so  aviieu. 
Cl.ta,  My  Uiaster,  and  my  lord  ! 
C(^'s.  Not  so  :  Adieu, 

lE.Tcunf  Cesar,  ajid  his  Train. 
Cko,  He  words  me,  girls,  he  words  me,  tliat  I 
should  not 

»  Caesar's  wife  and  ^  Sister.    3  Fire.    4  Merits  or  deraeritsi 
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Be  noble  to  myself:   but  hark  thee,  Charmian, ' 

[^ii'hispers  CiiAHMiANr, 

Iras,  Finish,  good  lady  3  the  bright  day  is  done. 
And  we  are  for  the  dark. 

Cleu.  Hie  thee  again  : 

I  have  spoke  already,  and  it  is  provided  3 
Go^  put  it  to  the  haste. 

Cliar,  Madam,  I  will. 

Re-enter  Dola Bella. 

DoL  Where  is  the  queen  ? 

Char,  Behold,  sir.  [E,r/Y  Charmian, 

Clco.  Dolabella  ? 

DoL  Madam,   as  thereto  sworn  by  your  com- 
mand, 

Which  my  loveiiiakes  religion  to  obey, 
I  tell  you  this  :   Caesar  through  Syria 
Intends  his  journey  ;  and,  within  tiiree  days. 
You  with  your  children  will  he  send  before  : 
Make  your  best  use  df  this  :  I  have  performed 
Your  pleasure;  and  my  promise. 

CUo.  Dolabella^ 

J  shall  remain  your  debtor. 

DoL  I  your  servant. 

^\dieu,  good  queen  j  I  must  attend  on  Caesar. 

Clco,  Farewell,  and  thanks.  [E.ri^DoL.]  Now, 
Iras,  what  think'st  thou  ? 
Thou,  an  Egyptian  puppet,  shall  be  shown 
In  Rome,  as  well  as  I  :   mechnnick  slaves 
With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers,  shall 
Uplift  us  to  the  view  ;   in  their  thick  breaths. 
Rank  of  gross  diet,  shall  we  be  enclouded. 
And  forc'd  to  drink  their  vapour. 

Ir(L^.  The  gods  forbid  \ 

Cko,  Nay. 'tis  most  certain,  Iras;  Saucy  lictors^ 
p  r  3 
•     5  Beadles. 
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Will  catch  at  us,  like  strumpets ;  and  scald  rhyme 

Ballad  us  out  o'tune  :  the  quick^'  comedians        IN 

Extemporally  will  stage  us,  and  present 

Our  Alexandrian  revels  ;  Antony 

Shall  be  brought  drunken  forth,  and  I  shall  see 

Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy"  my  greatness 

I'  the  posture  of  a  whore. 

Iraii.  O  the  good  gods  ! 

Cleo,  Nay,  that  is  certain. 

Iras,  ril  never  see  it ;  for,  I  am  sure,  my  nail 
Are  stronger  than  mine  eyes. 

Clco.  Why  that's  the  \va; 

To  fool  their  preparation,  and  to  conquer 
Their  most  absurd  intents. — -Now,  Charmian?-^ 

Enter  Charmian. 

Show  me,  my  women,  like  a  queen; — Go  fetch 
My  best  attires  3 — I  am  again  for  Cydnus, 
To  meet  Mark  Antony: — Sirrah,  Iras,  go. — 
Now,  noble  Charmian,  we'll  despatch  indeed  : 
And,  when  thou  hast  done  tliis  chare, ^  Til  give 

thee  leave 
To  play  till  dooms-day, — Bring  our  qrown  and  all 
Wherefore's  this  noise  ? 

\^Exit  111  AS.     A  Noise  mtkin. 

Enter  one  of  the  Guard. 

Guard,  Here  is  a  rural  fellow/ 

That  will  not  be  denied  your  highness'  presence  ; 
He  brings  you  hgs. 

Clco,  Let  him  come  in.    How  poor  an  instru- 
ment [E.r/Y  Guard. 
!May  do  a  noble  deed  !  he  brings  me  liberty. 
Aly  resolution's  plac'd,  and  I  have  nothing 
Of  woman  in  lue  :  Now  from  head  to  foot 

*  Lively.     ^  Female  characters  were  played  by  boys» 
*  Job  of  work. 
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Dijt  am  marble-constant :  now  the  fleeting'^  moon 
Ko  planet  is  of  mine. 

tlc'Cnfer  Guards  zviih  a  CIo^A'n  bringing  a  Basket, 

Guard,  This  is  the  man. 

Cleo,  Avoid,  and  leave  him.  [^Exit  Guard, 

Hast  thou  the  pretty  worm  ^  of  Nilus  tliere., 
That  kills  and  pains  not  ? 

Clown.  Truly  I  have  him  :  but  I  would  not  be 
the  party  that  should  desire  you  to  touch  him,  for 
his  biting  is  immortal ;  those,  that  do  die  of  it, 
^o  seldom  or  never  recover. 

Cleo,  Remembers' t  thou  any  that  have  died  on't  ? 

Clown.  Very  many,  men  and  women  too.  1 
heard  of  one  of  them  no  longer  than  yesterday : 
a  very  honest  woman,  but  something  given  to  lie  j 
as  a  woman  should  not  do,  but  in  the  way  of  ho- 
nesty :  how  she  died  of  the  biting  of  it,  what 
pain  she  felt, — ^l^'uly,  she  makes  a  very  good  re- 
port o'the  worm  :  But  he  that  will  believe  all  that 
I  they  say,  shall  never  be  saved  by  half  that  they 
do  :  Bat  this  is  most  fallible,  tlie  worm's  aa  odd 
worm. 

f.Veo.  Get  thee  hence  ;  farewell. 

Clown,  I  wish  you  all  joy  of  the  worm. 

(Jlco.  Farewell.       [Clown  sef,s  down  I  he  Baslict. 

Clown.  You  must  think  this,  look  you,  that  the 
worm  will  do  his  kind.^ 

Cleo.  Ay,  ay 5  farewell. 

Clown.  Look  you,  the  worm  is  not  to  be  trusted, 
but  in  the  keeping  of  wise  people  ;  for^  indeed, 
there  is  no  goodness  in  the  worm. 

Clco.  lake  thou  no  care  5  it  shall  be  heeded. 

Clown.  Very  good:  give  it  nothing,  I  pray  you^ 
fur  it  is  not  worth  the  feeding. 

Cltv.  Will  it  eat  me  ? 
9  Inconstant.     *  Serpent.     ^  Act  according  to  lus  nature. 
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Chwn.  You  must  not  think  I  am  so  simple,  bj 
1  know  the  devil  himself  will  not  eat  a  womarlU 
I  know,  that  a  woman  is  a  dish  for  the  gods,  lli 
the  devil  dress  her  not.     But,  truly,  these  sani\^ 
v/horeson  devils  do  the  gods  great  harm  in  thej 
women  -,  for  in  every  ten  that  they  make,  the  de! 
vils  mar  five.  k 

Cico.  Well,  get  thee  gone  ;  farewell.  ( 

Cioxim.  Yes,  forsooth;    I  wish  you  joy  of  th  I 

Re-enter  Iras,  xvM  a  Robe,  Croxm,  &c. 

Cko.  Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown  ; 
have 
Immortal  longings  in  me :  Now  no  more 
The  juice  of  Egypt's  grape  shall  moist  this  lip:^ 
Ynre,  yare,^  good  Iras  ^  quick.— Methinks,  I  heax 
Antony  call ;   I  see  him  rouse  himself 
To  praise  my  noble  act  5  I  hear  him  mock 
The  luck  of  Caesar,  which  the  gods  give  men 
To  excuse  their  after  wrath  :  Husband,  I  come  : 
Now  to  that  name  my  courage  prove  my  title  i 
I  am  fire,  and  air;  my  other  elements 
I  give  to  baser  life. — So, — have  you  done  ? 
Come  then,  and  take  the  last  warmth  of  mv  lips. 
Farewell,  kind  Charmian  ;— Iras,  long  farewell.* 
[  Kuses  them .    I  ii  a  s  JalLs  and  dm. 
Have  I  the  aspick  in  my  lips  ?  Dost  fall  ? 
If  tlioa  and  nature  can  so  gently  part. 
The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch, 
V/hich  hurts,  and  is  desir'd.    Dost  thou  lie  still  } 
If  thus  thou  vanishes!,  thou  teil'st  the  world 
It  is  not  worth  leave-taking. 

Char,  Dissolve,  thick  cloud,   and  rain  ;    thai  I 
may  say. 
The  gods  themselves  do  weep  I 
■  ^  Make  hasie* 
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Cko.  This  proves  me  base ; 

[f  she  first  meet  the  curled  Antony, 
H^e'll  make  demand  of  her  5  and  spend  that  kiss, 
W^hich   is   my  heaven  to  have.     Come,  mortal 
vi^retch, 
[To  the  Asp,  which  she  applies  to  her  Breast, 
With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinsicate 
bf  life  at  once  untie  :.  poor  venomous  fool. 
Be  angry,  and  despatch.    O,  could'st  Viou  speak! 
That  1  might  hear  thee  call  great  Caesar,  ass 
LTnpolicied !  ^ 

Char.  O  eastern  star! 

Cleo.  Peace,  peace ! 

Dost  thou  not  see  my  baby  at  my  breast, 
[lliat  sucks  the  nurse  asleep  ? 

Char.  O,  break!  O,  break! 

Cleo.  As  sweet  as  balm,  as  soft  as  air,  as  gentle,-— 
3  Antony  !— Nay,  I  will  take  tliee  too : — 

l/lpplying  another  Asp  to  her  Arm. 
What  should  I  stay—     [^Falls  on  a  Bed,  and  dies. 

Char.    In    this   wild   world  ? — So,    fare   thee 
well. — 

ISFow  boast  thee,  death  !   in  thy  possession  lies 
A  lass  unparallerd.— Downy  windows,  close; 
And  golden  Phoebus  never  be  beheld 
Of  eyes  again  so  royal !  Your  crown's  awry  j 
""'ll  mend  it^  and  then  play. 

Enter  the  Guards  rushing  in. 

1  Guard.  Where  is  the  queen  ? 
Char,  Speak  softly,  wake  her  not. 

1  Guard.  Caesar  hath  sent — 
Char.  Too  slow  a  messenger, 

lApplu's  the  Asp, 
0,  come  'j  apace,  despatch  :  I  partly  feel  thee. 

3  Unpoliiick,  to  leave  me  to  myself.  ^ 
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I  Guard,  Approach,  ho !  All's  not  well :  Csesar 

beguird. 
'2  Guard,  There's  Dolabella  sent  from  Csesar  3- 

call  him. 

1  Guard,  What  work  is  here.?— Charmian,  i« 

this  well  done  ?  ''  | 

Char,  It  is  well  done,  and  fitting  for  a  princes' 
Descended  of  so  many  royal  kings. 
Ah,  soldier !  ^  [Dici 

Enter  Dolabella. 
Do!,  How  goes  it  here  ? 

2  Guard,  All  dead. 
_  ^^1*  '  Caesar,  tliy  tlioughfl 
Touch  their  effects  in  this  :  Thyself  art  coming 
To  see  perform'd  the  dreaded  act,  which  thou 
So  sought'st  to  hinder. 

JVit/iin,  A  way  there^  way  for  Csesai 

Enter  C.ilsar,  and  Attendants. 

Dot,  O,  sir,  you  are  too  sure  an  augurer  -, 
That  you  did  fear,  is  done. 

^^^'  Bravest  at  the  last  rl 

She  leveird  at  our  purposes^  and,  being  royal. 
Took  her  own  way.— I'he  manner  of  their  deaths 
I  do  not  see  them  bleed. 

DoL  Who  was  last  with  them 

i  Guard,  A  sim.ple  countryman,  that  brough 
her  figs  5 
This  was  his  basket. 

Cxs.  Poison'd  then. 

1  Gnard,  O  Caesar, 

This  Charmian  lived  but  now  3    she  stood,  and 
spake  :  >; 

I  found  her  trimming  up  the  diadem 
<3n  her  dead  mistress  3   tremblingly  she  stood. 
And  on  the  sudden  dropp'd. 
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CW'S.  O  noble  weakness  !-— 

they  had  swallow'd  poison,  'twould  appear 
y  external  swelling  :  but  she  looks  like  sleep, 

s  she  would  catch  another  Antony 

I  her  strong  toil  of  grace. -♦ 

DoL  Here,  on  her  breast^, 

liere  is  a  vent  of  blood,  and  something  blown : 

he  like  is  on  her  arm. 
I  Guard,  This  is  an  aspick's  trail  :  and  these 
fig-leaves 
lave  slime  upon  them,  such  as  the  aspick  leaver 

Ipon  the  caves  of  Nile. 
Cces.  Most  probable, 

liat  so  she  died  j   for  her  physician  tells  me, 

)he  hath  pursu'd  conclusions  ^  inlinite  , 

3f  easy  ways  to  die. — ^I'ake  up  her  bed  ; 

^Lud  bear  her  women  from  the  monument : — 

5he  shall  be  buried  by  her  Antony  : 

STo  grave  upon  the  earth  shall  clip^  in  it 

\  pair  so  famous.    High  events  as  these 

Strike  those  that  make  them  :  and  their  story  is 

No  less  in  pity,  than  his  glory,  which 

Brought  them  to  be  lamented.     Our  army  shall. 

In  solemn  show,  attend  this  funeral  ^ 

And  then  to  Rome. — Come,  Dolabella,  see 

High  order  in  this  great  solemnity.  [^Exeunt^ 

^  Graceful  appearance.     5  Tried  experiments.     ^  Enfold* 

This  play  keeps  curiosity  always  busy,  an.l  the  passions 
klways  interested.  The  continual  hurry  of  the  action, 
the  variety  of  incidents,  and  the-quick  succession  of  one 
personage  to  another,  call  the  mind  forward  without  inter- 
niissi  )n  from  the  rirst  Act  to  the  last.  But  the  power  of 
deiigluing  is  derived  principally  from  the  frequent  chan^ts 
pf  tlic  scene ;  for,  except  the  feminine  arts,  some  of  which 
are  too  low,  wiiich  distinguisii  Cleopatra,  no  character  is 
very  strongly  discriminated.  Upton,  who  did  not  easily 
miss  what  he  ucsiicd  to  iind,  has  discovered  thai  the  Ian- 
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gua^c  of  Antony  is,  with  great   skill  and  learning,  mac 

?ompous  and  superb,  according  to  his  real  practi<;e.     E\ 
think  his  diction  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  othersi 
The  most  tumid  speech  in  the  play  is  that  which  Cass* 
makes  to  Octavia-. 

The  events,  of  which   the  principal  are  described  a< 
cording  to  history,  are  produced  without  any  art  of  con^ 
nectionor  care  of  disposition.  Johnscv^ 
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